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The Presidents of the Royal Society. 


A CoMPLETE SERIES OF THIRTY-SIX PoRTRAITS. With Notes by He: 
Rix, B.A., late Assistant Secretary ... 


Favourite Sketching Grounds: Berrws-y-Corp anp Care C 
With Drawings by EpMunpD M. Wiperis, Vice-President of the Royal Inst 
of Painters in Water-Colours 


A Matter for Arbitration. By Cuartes Le 

The Schools of Ancient Greece. By Atice Zier 

The ‘‘Forgat” as Prison-Breaker. By Ticue Horxtns. Illustrated 
The Old Man who made the Trees Blossom. Translated f 


the Japanese by S. BALLARD. With Japanese Illustration 


The New South Africa: Pourricat Devetorment 


By W. Bastt WorSFOLD, M.A. Illustrated 
“Gran’f’er Jenkin.” By Epwarp Step. Illustrated 


Forestwyk. Chapters xx1-xxiv. By E. Boyp-Bayty, Author 
Merle,” “ Zachary Brough’s Venture,” etc. Illustrated by Gorpon 


The Horseless Carriage. By A Passence: 
Occasionalities Busney ParK PaviLioON—AN ADVOCATE OF 1 


DERELK ~PUMICE-STONE—THB FATE OF THE SPRAT—TH¢ 
SWANS ON THE THAMES 


Notes on ent Science, Senate: _ Discovery. 


ARTIFICIAL CYCLONES—EARTH WAvVES—CuURIOUS RESULTS OF PLANT GRAFTING 
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Varieties—pia» OF THE BuULUWAYO LAAGER—ASTRONOMICAL N 
Puzzles for a Rainy Day 


Frontispiece—SNOWDON. Drawn by E. M. Winprris, v.p. kt 
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FAVOURITE SKETCHING GROUNDS. 


BY E. M. WIMPERIS, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 


BETTWS-Y-COED AND CAPEL CURIG, 


NORTH WALES. 

















STEPPING-STONES ON“THE CONWAY, NORTH WALES. 


“ T\EAR old Bettws,” as David Cox called it, 
must be considered as first favourite among 
sketching grounds. There is no place 

which contains, within a circumscribed space, such 

a number of pictures, and no place, surely, of which 

more pictures have been painted. Bettws-y-coed, 

as Cox first knew it, must have been, what it was 
called, “An Artist’s Paradise.” Even now, when 
much of its scenery and all its rusticity has been 
destroyed, it is full of charm, and in its immediate 
neighbourhood the subjects for the pencil are end- 
less. Its two rivers, the Conway and the Llugwy, 
alone would be enough attraction, but in addition 
there are magnificent moorlands on the mountain 
heights round Llyn Helsi, and the big meadow, 
known as Cox’s meadow, would furnish subjects 
enough for one season’s work. It is impossible to 
do more than glance at the different points of 
interest in a district so prolific of them. What 
shall we say of “The Fairy Glen,” or of the pool 
below it, where the trees are reflected in a broad ex- 
panse in strong contrast to the narrow glen with its 
tumbling, sparkling stream, or of the Conway Falls 
and Pandy Mill, a little higher up the river, or of 
the Lledr Bridge? These are familiar names in 
our picture exhibitions, and we have no room to 





illustrate them here. On the other river there is 
*‘ Pont-y-pair,” over which you can seldom pass 
without seeing somewhere the familiar white 
umbrella, throwing its needful shade over some 
hard-working student. There are the Swallow 
Falls and the Miners’ Bridge, and between these 
places a series of beautiful river pictures which we 
recognise, as we come upon them, as old friends 
The abundance of artistic wealth around Bettws 
it is impossible to exaggerate ; but of all these sub- 
jects we can only afford space for one—“ The 
Stepping-Stones,” on the Conway. “The Stepping- 
Stones ” are reached by a path past the church and 
across the meadow, and afford a short cut to the 
Llanrwst Road. There used to be on the Llugwy 
double stepping-stones where the river was divided 
into two streams, and it made a beautiful picture ; 
but although it was said to be a very ancient 
crossing to the church, some ruthless person, on 
the strength of having bought an adjoining villa, 
has blown some of the stones up with dynamite, 
and by the cowardice or indifference of the in- 
habitants has been permitted to destroy a right of 
way used from time immemorial. Those who 
have seen “the Welsh Funeral” of David Cox 
will remember that it depicted a group of rustic 
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mourners going down a lane to the churchyard, 
under the shade of umbrageous sycamores. ‘The 
lane is no longer recognisable ; it has been cut 
through by the railway, the sycamores shown in the 
picture have gone, and only a few remain in the 
big meadow. The inevitable growth of Bettws-y- 
coed from a small village of picturesque cottages 
toa large aggregation of ugly lodging-houses has 
entailed the spoiling of many lovely spots, but one 
would have thought that it might have been 
possible to find some site for the Police Station 
where it would not have destroyed the charm of 
that exquisite reach of the Conway known as the 
Church Pool. 

Within easy reach of Bettws-y-coed is the Lledr 
Valley. Its scenery is very varied and striking, 
and the walk along the road from the Lledr Bridge 
to the Pont-y-pant will reveal a succession of 
delights. 

This was the first place I visited in North Wales 
some twenty-five years ago. It was much more 
primitive then. The railway was not made, and 
there was only one small inn at which one could 
stay. It was called “The Fish,” and though the 
accommodation was not of the best, it served well 
enough as a centre of work. This inn no longer 
exists. There used to be a very picturesque spring 
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pleasant haunts still remain! Nearly all are gone, 
and their favourite places know them no more. A 
younger generation has sprung up, and it seeks 
newer fields for its newer methods ; but it will be 
well for it if it can rival the drawings and pictures 
which the older men brought back with them from 
glorious North Wales. 

Should any of my readers wish to explore this 
beautiful vale thoroughly, let me recommend that 
the main road should be taken to Pont-y-pant, and 
then the footpath by the river should be followed 
back to the Lledr Bridge. The river is very 
picturesque, and the mountain forms are fine. 
The combination of these two is unusually good, 
and I do not know any other valley in Wales which 
can compare with it for this blending of the pastoral 
and the grand. There is one crag towering sheer 
up from the river in the middle of the valley, to 
which we gave the name of the “Shepherd’s Crag.” 
Another, which seemed to guard the upper end of 
the vale, we called the “Sentinel Crag,” and the 
wildest and loftiest of all was our “ Eagles’ Crag.” 
I do not know if these names survive or not, but 
if they do the points are worth noticing. 

Capel Curig is about six miles from Bettws-y- 
coed, and the road to it, skirting as it does the 
River Llugwy all the way, affords one of the finest 
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OLD BRIDGE AT CAPEL CURIG. 


on the mountain-side close by, and many were 
the pictures painted of girls filling their pitchers at 
its spout ; but the railway demon has destroyed this 
also, and now, in place of the spring, with its fine 
mountain background, there is a railway arch. 
Alas ! there have been many changes since then. 
How few of the men who were working in these 


walks or drives in Wales. The first point of 
interest reached is the Miners’ Bridge, a rustic 
structure which spans the rocky gorge through 
which the river flows. A rough path skirts the 
stream on the left and leads through some very 
wild scenery nearly to the Swallow Falls. They 
form the finest cataract in Wales for breadth and 
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volume, and are especially worth seeing after rain 
—beautiful to look at, but not a very good subject 
for the painter. He will probably be more attracted 
by smaller cascades which he will pass on the way. 
But the defile is beautifully wooded, and every 
yard of it is interesting. Crossing by the Miners’ 
Bridge, a pathway will be found on the right side 
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succession, and for months at a time, the same 
group might be seen, busy from morning till night 
at their work, and finding subjects for their pictures 
even from the windows and the grounds of the 
hotel ; and, after work was over, sitting on the lawn 
smoking and chatting, their number augmented by 
brother brushes from the neighbouring inns—the 
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POOL ON THE LLUGWY, NEAR TAN-Y-BWLCH HOTEL. 


of the river, which finally leads to a beautiful lake, 
“Llyn Pen Crag.” It is a good walk, but should 
not be missed if time allows. Above the Swallow 
Falls the coach road crosses a bridge, and after 
that the Llugwy is on our left, and the fine form 
of Moel Siabod comes into full view, and for some 
miles it dominates the landscape. In a mileand a 
half from this bridge we reach Pont-y-cyfing, under 
which are the celebrated Cyfing Falls. The road 
over this bridge is the old coach road no longer 
used, having been superseded by Telford’s. The 
hillside at the base of which this road runs was 
once covered with a beautiful birch wood. The 
trees were well grown and most exquisitely grouped. 
It was a favourite haunt of artists, and of its kind 
unequalled ; but the whole of this wood was sold 
to some buyer from Llanrwst, and these lovely trees 
cut down and turned into clogs. A few of them 
remain in the grounds of a house near the bridge. 
There was a mill in this wood some years ago. It 
has disappeared, but the remains of the wooden 
trough which fed it may still be seen. The view 
from the bridge, looking down the stream, over the 
falls, is very fine, and so also is that looking up 
towards the Tan-y-bwich Hotel. This hotel is a 
very popular resort of artists. For many years in 





Bryntyrch, Tyn-y-coed, and the Royal at Capel 
Curig 

What pleasant memories the very name calls 
up! what delightful days ! what evenings of talk 
and chaff, and friendly debate ! 

The talkers and workers included men who have 
made their mark since in the Royal Academy, the 
Royal Water Colour Society, and the Royal Insti- 
tute. Many of them have passed away. The 
others have sought “fresh fields and pastures new,” 
and Tan-y-bwich is no longer the artists’ haunt it 
was. But it is still delightful, and the scenes 
unspoilt. A view on the river below it, with its 
still pool, and Clog-an-mawr rising behind it, is 
given as one of our illustrations. 

About a mile and a half farther on the road 
divides, that on the right going through the Ogwen 
Valley to the Pass of Nant-Francon and so to 
Bangor ; that on the left, past the lakes to Pen-y 
gwryd, and thence either to Beddgelert or through 
the Pass to Llanberis. The Ogwen Valley, with 
Gallt-y-gogo and Trifaen on one side, and Carnedd 
David and Carnedd Llewellyn on the other, is, I 
consider, the very finest and grandest part of North 
Wales, terminating as it does in the wild scenery 
that surrounds Llyn Idwal. But it should not be 
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visited in bright weather. It looks its best when There is an old road running close under the 
the clouds gather round its mountain tops and mountains on the left of the river. It is almost 
dark shadows hang about their base, and streams _ disused, but it passes through capital moorlands 


























THE OGWEN VALLEY, WITH LLYN OGWEN AND TRIFAEN. 


swollen with rain thread their way down their and peat bogs, and some of the bridges are very 
rugged sides. Then Trifaen rises in gloomy picturesque, not only in themselves, but in their 
majesty and makes a most impressive picture. surroundings. Being out of the beaten track, a 





















GLEN BEHIND THE POST-OFFICE, CAPEL CURIG, 
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re painter can work there undisturbed, no slight ad- of our smaller illustrations. It is impossible to 
st vantage in a tourist-ridden country. This most enumerate all the walks in this neighbourhood, but 
ds inadequate notice must suffice, as my space is we may mention one or two most useful to the 
nearly exhausted. The other road, branching off artist. ‘That to Crafnant over the mountains is 
to the Royal Hotel at Capel Curig, with its two especially good ; and he may be also recommended 
lakes close by, is also full of interest, and perhaps __ to take a path just beyond the Royal Hotel, which 
greater interest, to the majority of visitors, for does _ skits its garden, and passing over the rough bridge 
not the king of Welsh mountains show himself in _(a sketch of which is given), will find a path which 
all his majesty there? Certainly Snowdon looks _ will lead him into a birch wood. The trees are 
well from the lakes, and if you are fortunate enough _— worth study, and there are lovely peeps through 
to be there on a still day and see him reflected in them of Snowdonand the lakes. Or he may turn to 
them you will admit that it is a beautiful view. the right and take a rough road which is the 
He looks well, also, in stormy weather, from _ beginning of the ascent to the top of Moel Siabod ; 
Pont-y-garth, some mile or two up the valley. and as he ascends this he will get some very ex 
This is a favourite subject and has been painted __ tensive views of the surrounding country. I have 
times out of number. dealt only with the main roads, but the path by 
At the point of divergence of the two roads we the river should be taken from Tan-y-bwlch, and 
have referred to is the village post-office. Tothe many lovely bits of tumbling water with rocks and 
left of it is a road leading to a bridge spanning the _— overhanging trees will repay him. Indeed, every 
river, which here runs through a wooded and rocky _part of this district will, and its variety is great, so 
defile well worth seeing. ‘There is a good view of _ that, whatever his particular taste may be, he will 
it a few yards up the Bangor road, and it formsone _find plenty to gratify it. 
= 0 snaune 
THE PRESIDENTS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
BY HERBERT RIX, B.A., LATE ASSISTANT SECRETARY TO THE SOCIETY, 
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SILVER-GILT MACE GIVEN TO THE ROVAL SOCIETY BY CHARLES Il, AUGUST 1663. 








Wwe was the first President of the Royal 
Society? This question, which looks a 
very simple one to answer, is not so simple 

as it seems. The man who first interested King 
Charles 11 in the work of the natural philosophers 
was Sir Robert Moray, and at the time of the in- 
corporation the histories state that Moray was the 
“President.” Why then is Lord Brouncker the 
President mentioned in the charter ? and why did 
the King turn Moray out? The difficulty has 
been successfully solved by Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley, in a paper which I have referred to 
in a previous article as having been read at a 
‘neeting of “The Sette of Odde Volumes.” 
Mr. Wheatley adduced references to contem- 
porary records which proved that before the 
incorporation the office of president was little 
more than that of chairman. In fact, on Decem- 
ber 12, 1660, it was definitely agreed, “ That the 
President be chosen monthly.” Moray, Wilkins, 
and Boyle were all “Presidents,” and doubtless 
others in turn. When the charter was drawn up 


it was an open question who should be the Presi- 
dent proper, and there was no question of ‘/urning 
out Sir Robert Moray or any other person. 

It follows that Brouncker, and not Moray, was 
the first President ; and accordingly, in the series 
of Presidents’ portraits which accompanies this 
article (and it is the first time, so far as I know, 
that such a series has ever been brought together), 
Lord Viscount Brouncker, and not Sir Robert 
Moray, stands first. 


Lord Brouncker came of a 
Royalist family, his father having 
been a gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber to Charles 1 and Vice-Chancellor to 
Charles 11, and having, according to Pepys, given 
£1,200 to be made an Irish lord, by which he so 
impoverished himself that “he swore the same 
day that he had not twelve pence left to pay for 
his dinner.” ‘The second Viscount by taste and 
by acquirements was a mathematician, and was, 
indeed, eminent in that branch of science. But 


1. Viscount 
Brouncker. 
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after the manner of those days, when science was 
less specialised than it now is and a scientific man 
might roam at large in the fields of knowledge, 
he studied natural philosophy and medicine too, 
and obtained the degree of Doctor of Physic in 
the University of Oxford in 1646. 

Brouncker used his influence with Charles u, 
which was considerable (for had he not, besides 
being a minister of State, built the king a yacht ?), 
in an endeavour to procure for the Society a 
grant of lands in Ireland, which country, as the 
student of history will remember, was at that time 
undergoing a redistribution, with extensive con- 
fiscations from all who had taken any part in the 
trial or execution of Charles 1. And the king com- 
plied readily enough, for he was a free giver, only 
unfortunately the land which he gave had already 
been bestowed elsewhere by his minister the Duke 
of Ormond. Something similar happened in another 
attempt which Lord Brouncker headed on behalf 
of the Royal Society—an attempt to establish the 
Society in a permanent college. For this purpose 
the king presented the Society with Chelsea College 
and the lands appertaining. But again it proved 
that much of what the king had given was not his 
to give. Various people established claims to 
portions of the land which the king in his offhand 
way had bestowed, and the President and Council 
had to appoint a committee “to consider his 
Majesty’s grant of Chelsea College, and what may 
belong to it.” 


After fifteen years’ tenure of office, 
Lord Brouncker was succeeded by 
Sir Joseph Williamson, who was the 
son of a Cumberland rector, but had risen by sheer 
ability to the high position of Secretary of State. 
Just a year after his election he was imprisoned in 
the Tower, being one of the first victims of the 
Popish Plot scare. He was, however, more for- 
tunate than Henry Oldenburg, the Society’s 
secretary, had in a like case been, for the king 
released him the same day. 

Of Sir Joseph’s scientific work little is re- 
cerded, but he seems to have been an assiduous 
President, presiding at every meeting of the 
Council, and evincing his interest in natural 
science by presenting several curiosities to the 
Society’s museum. When he retired in 1680, 
Boyle would have been raised to the Presidential 
Chair had it not been for certain conscientious 
scruples about taking the oaths which at that time 
were required of the President, so Sir Christopher 
Wren was chosen in his place. 


2, Sir J 


Williamson. 


Those who think of Wren only as 
a great architect may be surprised 
at his elevation to a post which implied devotion 
to pure rather than applied science. But Wren 
was much more than an architect. He might 
have been anything, so immense were his abilities 
and so versatile his disposition. “That miracle 
of a youth,” was Evelyn’s description of him when 
he met him at Oxford in his early days. It is 
not, perhaps, very generally known that he was 
a physiologist of some note, being actually the 
originator of the experimental process of in- 


3. Sir C. Wren. 
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jecting various liquors into the veins of living 
animals.' He was also an astronomer and a 
mathematician, and was the first to suggest the 
determination of a standard measure of length by 
the vibration of a pendulum. He is said to have 
originated fifty-three inventions and discoveries. 
His energy must have been enormous, for while 
he was building St. Paul’s (at a salary, by the bye, 
of £200 a year!), making drawings and models, 
examining accounts, agreeing for prices of material 
and labour, and generally entermmg into all the 
detail of the immense work, he yet found time to 
preside at the meetings of the Council and 
Society, and take an active interest in any experi- 
ments which were going forward. 


In 1682 Wren retired from the 
presidency, and Evelyn was invited 
to succeed, or, as he himself ex- 
presses it, “was exceedingly indanger’d and 
importun’d to stand the election.” He success 
fully escaped the “danger,” and in his place Sir 
John Hoskyns, m.p., and Master in Chancery, 
but whose heart was much more in science than 
in politics or law, was elected to the Chair. A 
very interesting figure was Sir John, regarded no 
doubt as an eccentric in his day, or even by some 
as “no gentleman,” for he did not know how to 
dress himself, and actually carried no sword! He 
is described as hard-favoured, affecting plainness in 
his garb, walking the streets with a cudgel in his hand 
and an old hat over his eyes, often observed to be 
in reverie. 


4. Sir J. 
Hoskyns. 


Sir John Hoskyns was a real man 


5. Sir C. . = 

Wyche. of science. The same can scarcely 

6. Samuel be said of Sir Cyril Wyche, who 
Pepys. 


succeeded to him, nor, perhaps, of 
Pepys, who came next, though both were lovers 
of science. On the reign of the former some lustre 
was shed by the fact that the curator who served 
under him was the famous Papin, discoverer of the 
principle of the steam-engine, and actual inventor of 
the first steamboat. In the reign of the latter two 
notable events occurred—the death of Charles 1 
and the printing of Newton’s “Principia.” The bust 
of the king still stands near the entrance to the 
Royal Society’s apartments, subscribed with the 
legend, “Carolus Secundus, Fundator,” but as 
the visitor of to-day passes from that to the glass 
case containing the MS. of Newton’s immortal 
work, he entertains little doubt as to who was the 
true “Fundator.” Fashion, prestige, court in- 
fluence, counted, no doubt, for much as the world 
then was—for something, perhaps, as the world 
now is ; yet the Society might have been what it is 
without Charles ; it could never have been what it 
is without Newton. 


To Wyche and Pepys succeeded 
the Earl of Carbery and the Earl of 
Pembroke, neither of them men of 
science as we should now understand the term. 
The latter did, indeed, communicate to the Society 
some papers on mechanical subjects; but his 
interests were almost entirely archzological, and 
even as an archeologist he does not appear to 


' Weld, vol. i. p. 273 


7-9 Carbery, 
Pembroke, and 
Southwell. 
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have been very successful, for his collection of 
statues, which still adorns Wilton House, consists, 
it is said, partly of second-rate antiquities and 
mainly of modern forgeries. After a single year 
of office, he gave place to Sir Robert Southwell, 
physiologist and chemist, and he in turn to Charles 
Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax. 


The story of Montague’s advance- 
ment in life may be worth repeating. 
When he was a youth of three-and- 
twenty, he wrote some verses upon the death of 
Charles 11, which attracted the attention of the 
Earl of Dorset. Lord Dorset kept his eye upon 
him, and later, when, in conjunction with 
Matthew Prior, Montague wrote “The Country 
Mouse and the City Mouse,” a parody on Dryden, 
introduced him to King William, saying, as he did 
so: “ May it please your Majesty, I have brought 
a mouse to have the honour of kissing your hand.” 
“ You will do well,” replied the king, “to put me in 
the way of making a man of him,” and Montague 
received an immediate pension of £500 per 
annum out of the privy purse, till an opportunity 
should offer of giving him an appointment. 
Ultimately he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when he obtained for Newton, whose friendship he 
had made at Cambridge, and to whose beautiful 
niece, “the gay and witty” Catherine Barton, it 
may be added, he was ardently attached, the office 
of Warden of the Mint. 

It was under the presidency of Charles Montague 
that Dr. Woodward, one of the fathers of geology, 
and founder of the Woodwardian Museum at 
Cambridge, flourished. This is not the place to 
tell the story of Woodward’s life, but I cannot 
forbear, in passing, to recall the anecdote of his 
duel with Dr. Mead. Woodward, a man of great 
ability and energy, was also rather quarrelsome ; 
more than one serious difference which he had 
with acquaintances or colleagues is narrated of him. 
On one occasion, he had so hot a dispute with Dr. 
Mead on medical matters that the quarrel issued in a 
duel, which was fought under the gate of Gresham 
College. Woodward's foot slipped, and he fell. 
“Take your life!” exclaimed Mead. “ Anything 
but your physic,” replied Woodward. 


to. Charles 
Montague. 


The next President, Lord Somers, 
11. Lord 

ccc was so great and good a man that 
his biographers have found it neces- 
sary to provide him with an omen, such as we find 
in ancient Roman history. They narrate that, 
when walking out with his aunt, “a beautiful roost- 
cock flew upon his curly head, and while perched 
there, crowed three times very loudly!” The 
utterances of this fowl may or may not have had 
reference to the Presidential Chair of the Royal 
Society ; more probably the bird was thinking of 
the woolsack, for Lord Somers became an eminent 
Lord Chancellor, who, to quote the words of Evelyn, 
“was a most excellent lawyer, very learned in all 
polite literature, a superior pen, master of a 

handsome style, and of easy conversation.” 
Lord Somers was, however, much more than 
this : he was an excellent critic, judicious, impartial, 
discriminating, and he had a very genuine love and 


zeal for the promotion of science. Under him the 
Society was active, as evidenced, for instance, in 
the voyage of the “ Paramour,” in which Halley 
sailed “to lay down the latitudes and longitudes 
of his Majesty’s settlements in America, and to 
endeavour to verify his theory of the variation of 
the compass,” and in the expedition of Jezreel Jones, 
who, with a grant of £100 from the Society, went 
on a journey of discovery into the interior of 
Africa. 

. We have now enumerated eleven 

12. Sir I. ° 

Newton. Presidents, ten of whom had been 

elected since Newton was admitted 
into the Fellowship; and yet, up to this time, 
Newton had neither been President nor, till 1699, 
was he even a member of Council. One may 
well ask how it could happen that he should be so 
many times passed over. Weld gives as the reason, 
and it is probably the true one, that the jealousy 
of Robert Hooke had stood in the way. This man 
of immense genius and excessive angularity had 
conceived so strong a dislike to his great con- 
temporary that Newton, who detested controversy, 
persistently shunned his company. However, 
Hooke died in 1703, and in November of the same 
year Newton was elected President. 

Newton, as the inventor of the reflecting 
telescope, the discoverer of gravitation, the author 
of the “ Principia,” the experimenter and discoverer 
in optics, and the greatest of mathematicians, is 
known to all the world. His controversies with 
Hooke, Flamsteed, and Leibnitz—these, too, are 
known. And the whole in complete and com 
pendious form can be read in Mr. Glazebrook’s 
admirable account published in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ As a President of the Royal 
Society, with which we have more especially to do, 
we may say at once that in no sense but the 
scientific was Newton an “ ornamental” President. 
He did not, like Lord Carbery, hold the office 
without attending the meetings. On the contrary, 
it is recorded of him that, during his long tenure 
of office, extending to four and twenty years, the 
longest but one of all the Presidents, he presided 
at almost every meeting. In another sense Newton 
cannot, indeed, be called “ ornamental,” for he was 
not above the middle size, and, like the admirable 
Hoskyns, he was absent of mind, and untidy in 
appearance. 

Several relics of him are preserved in the rooms 
of the Royal Society—a MS. of the “ Principia,” 
written by an amanuensis, but with corrections in 
his own hand ; the mask of his face taken after 
death ; the sun-dial which he made when a boy ; 
his reflecting telescope ; his watch ; a lock of his 
hair ; his armchair ; and a piece of the apple-tree 
beneath which he sat in the garden at Woolsthorpe, 
and others. The story of the apple has, indeed, 
been doubted ; yet it is not intrinsically improb 
able, and is not without some ground of evidence. 
It comes from Voltaire, who had it from Newton’s 
step-niece, Mrs. Conduitt. 


Newton’s long term of office was 
13. Sir H. , 
, MoselDag ended by death in 1727, and to fill 
his place was no light task for any 
man to undertake. Sir Hans Sloane, however, 
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upon whom the choice of the Council and Society 
fell, was a really worthy successor even to Newton. 
He was one of the greatest of the Presidents, both 
from a scientific and a business point of view. 
Mathematics and physics, in the person of Newton, 
had had an “innings” of a quarter of a century, 
and the choice very properly fell in turn upon one 
who would now be called a “biologist.” Sloane, 
at the time of his election (1727), had already at- 
tained to great scientific eminence. Forty years 
before, he had sailed to Jamaica with the Duke of 
Albemarle, governor of that island, and during a 
stay of fifteen months had collected 8,226 botanical 
specimens, comprising 800 species. He collected 
zoological specimens also, and used to tell how, on 
one occasion, he obtained a large yellow snake, 
seven feet long, which he kept in a large earthen 
jar, and fed upon kitchen garbage, till unfortu- 
nately one day “it shoved asunder the two boards 
on the mouth of the jar, and got up to the top of 
a large house, wherein lay footmen and other 
domesticks of Her Grace the Duchess of Albe- 
marle, who, being afraid to lie down in such 
company, shot my snake dead.” We can imagine 
what her Grace’s footmen thought of the “ philo- 
sopher” ! 

His famous “ Natural History of Jamaica,” of 
which these collections formed the material, was 
completed two years before his election. The 
collections themselves, together with his library of 
3,566 manuscripts and 50,000 volumes, he be- 
queathed to the nation, and these, it is interesting 
to remember, became the nucleus of the British 
Museum. 

Another matter of present-day interest is the 
impetus which Sloane gave to inoculation for 
small-pox. ‘This was, of course, not vaccination, 
but the older form of inoculation. Queen Caroline 
became interested in the matter, caused experi- 
ments to be tried, first upon criminals, then upon 
charity children (!), and finally consulted Sir Hans 
Sloane about inoculating her own family. Sir 
Hans approved the process, but could not advise 
Royal people to runany risks. Nevertheless, King 
George 1 and Queen Caroline had their children 
inoculated, and no harm followed. 

From a business point of view, Sloane was a 
most useful President. He took measures to 
compel the payment of arrears of subscriptions by 
the Fellows, while, at the same time, he proposed 
and carried through the exemption of foreign 
members from such payments, an exemption 
which obtains to this day. The Society, which 
had been heavily in debt, was gradually extricated 
from this unpleasant posi‘ion, and in the last year 
of Sir Hans Sloane showed a balance on the right 
side. 

A swing of the pendulum brought 
Martin Folkes into the Chair as the 
successor to Sir Hans Sloane. 
Sloane was one of the strongest, Folkes one of 
the weakest, of the Presidents. His weakness was, 
however, due rather toa lack of special interest in 
natural science than to any lack of intellectual 
vigour. Indeed, as a boy, he was quaintly de- 
scribed by his tutor Cappel, who had charge of 
him at the University of Saumur, as “a choice 


14. Martin 
Folkes. 


youth of penetrating genius, and master of the 
beauties of the best Roman and Greek writers.” 
His interest was really rather in literature and 
archzeology than in science, and under his presi- 
dency the meetings became literary rather than 
scientific. Stukely describes them at that time as 
‘“‘a most elegant and agreeable entertainment for 
a contemplative person.” ‘This was doubtless in- 
tended for praise, but I think the present Fellows 
would not much like it if their meetings were so 
described. Both the proceedings at the meetings 
and the papers published in the “ Transactions ” 
at this time were very trivial. Weld cites, for 
instance, a communication made at one meeting 
upon some magical experiments performed by a 
farmer against an old woman by whom he believed 
himself bewitched. He burnt some sheep, where- 
upon the witch herself was found to have been 
supernaturally burnt. Such stories of acts per- 
formed upon an animal or an inanimate object 
being transferred in effect to some person are still 
of scientific interest in the study of folk-lore, but 
this was narrated, not as an interesting piece of 
folk-lore, but as a matter of scientific fact, and the 
authors, though with some demur, were thanked 
for their communication. 

Under Martin Folkes’s presidency the Fairchild 
Lecture was founded, and it was the custom of the 
President, accompanied by several Fellows, to 
attend this sermon. Stukely records, ‘‘ Whitsunday, 
June 4, 1750, I went with Mr. Folkes, and other 
Fellows, to Shoreditch, to hear Dr. Donne preach 
Fairchild’s sermon, ‘On the Beautys of the 
Vegetable World.’ We were entertained by Mr. 
Whetman, the vinegar-merchant, at his elegant 
house by Moorfields ; a pleasant place encompass’d 
with gardens well stored with all sorts of curious 
flowers and shrubs, where we spent the day very 
agreeably.” I fear that if the vinegar-merchant 
were to come back, he would be disappointed now 
with the appearance of Moorfields! In connection 
with Stukely’s name, it may be mentioned that he 
communicated several geological papers to the 
Society, so full of absurdities that they were not 
printed. He also “made several communications, 
in which he asserted, in the most positive manner, 
that corals were vegetables. These papers were 
likewise rejected, which made the sturdy antiquary 
very angry. He gives vent to his feelings in 
forcible language, and concludes: ‘ Whoever has 
eyes must see that they are vegetables.’ ” 


At the anniversary in 1753, Martin 
Folkes resigned the Presidency on 
account of illness, and the Ear! of 
Macclesfield reigned in his stead. Lord Maccles- 
field was an excellent President, especially in 
the matter of raising the scientific rank of the 
Society, which had fallen to a rather low ebb. 
He was moreover himself a mathematician of 
high repute and a practical astronomer. At his 
observatory at Shirburn Castle he often passed the 
night in observations. His friend Bradley was his 
occasional assistant, but he afterwards trained two 
of his servants to aid him—Thomas Phelps, 
originally a stable-boy, and John Bartlett, who had 
been a shepherd, and had taught himself mathe- 


15. Earl of 
Macclesfield. 
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matics and astronomy. It was Phelps who 
discovered the great comet of December 1743. 

Macclesfield was mainly instrumental in pro- 
curing the change of style in 1752. He com- 
municated to the Royal Society, on May 10, 1750, 
a preparatory paper entitled “ Remarks upon the 
Solar and the Lunar Years,” made most of the 
necessary calculations, and spoke to the question 
in the House of Lords. The fact of his conse- 
quent unpopularity is well known, and the story is 
often told how, when his son-was standing for the 
county of Oxford in 1754, the mob assailed him 
with cries of “Give us back those eleven days 
which your father stole from us.” To him 
16-18. Morton, Succeeded Lord Morton, active in the 
Burrow, and observation of the Transit of Venus in 

West. 1769, and one of the earliest trustees 
of the British Museum, who, when travelling in 
France, was imprisoned with his family for some 
unknown reason (perhaps because of his Jacobite 
leanings) in the Bastille ; and to him, in 1768, 
James (afterwards Sir James) Burrow, of whom 
little is known beyond what is recorded in 
the epitaph on his tomb in Lingfield Church, 
which ends in the following ingenuous strain : 
“Few, or none perhaps, have passed through life 
better contented with their lot, or have enjoyed it 
with more satisfaction or thankfulness ; the con- 
vivial character was what he chiefly affected, and 
it was his constant wish to be easy and chearful 
himself, and to see others in a like disposition.” 
Burrow was twice elected President to fill a gap 
till the ensuing anniversary, and between his two 
elections comes James West, one of those, as Weld 
says, “more to be remembered for their position 
and patronage of science than for actual research.” 
To these nonentities succeeded Sir John Pringle, 
a man of larger calibre. 


Tn Sir John Pringle’s reign, Priestley 
won the Copley Medal, for his “ Ex- 
periments on different kinds of air” ; 
an arctic expedition was sent out under Captain 
Phipps ; Captain Cook sailed upon his third 
and last voyage ; the celebrated experiments were 
made to ascertain the density of the earth by 
observations of the attraction of a mountain 
upon a plumb-line ; and Franklin discussed the 
use of iron rods in conducting electricity. 

It was in connection with this last-named 
discovery that the extraordinary controversy 
arose which issued at last, according to one 
account, in the resignation of the President. The 
writer of the present article heard this piece of 
history humorously narrated by the late James 
Russell Lowell at a dinner of the Royal Society ; 
but, indeed, the whole incident is in itself so 
humorous that it.scarcely needs embellishment. 
The controversy arose from a request to the Society 
on the part of the Government to give their 
opinion on the best form of ligktning-conductors 
for the protection of powder-magazines. The 
Council appointed a committee to consider this 
question, consisting of Franklin, Cavendish, 
Watson, Robertson, and Wilson, who all, except 
Wilson, strongly recommended fointed conductors. 
Wilson dissented, and recommended knobs. The 


19. Sir J. 
Pringle. 


Government decided to adopt points; but un- 
fortunately, a year or two afterwards, the magazines 
at Purfleet were struck by lightning and slightly 
injured. This gave Mr. Wilson a handle, and at 
the request of the Board of Ordnance, a second 
committee was appointed. The second committee 
also reported in favour of points. Wilson, however, 
succeeded in getting up a party in favour of knobs, 
and incredible as it may now seem, the dispute 
gathered such magnitude that it actually became a 
question of party politics. It was regarded as a 
question between America and England. Because 
pointed conductors were invented by Benjamin 
Franklin, it followed, in the logic of the populace, 
that points represented America, and that knobs 
were England. The whole nation took up the 
question, without knowing anything about the 
matter in dispute. His Majesty George 1, 
“ Patronus munificus ” of the Society, now deemed 
that he had both a duty and a right to interfere. 
Being a sound aristocratic Englishman, he naturally 
adopted the blunt conductors, and had them fixed 
upon his palace, or, as Lowell put it in the speech 
above referred to, “the king was on the side of the 
nobs.” His Majesty sent for Sir John Pringle, and 
begged him to use his influence in support of Mr. 
Wilson. “Sire,” was the President's reply, “I 
endeavour to interpret the laws of nature, but I 
cannot reverse them.” “Well, then, Sir John,” 
said the poor bewildered king, “don’t you think 
you had better resign?” At the next anniversary 
Sir John did resign, though whether it was really 
on account of the lightning-rod dispute is an open 
question. 

Sir Joseph Banks, the next in order, 

20. Sir J. 4.3 

Banks. held the Chair for forty-one years, 

longer than any other President. 
This distinguished botanist has himself given us 
the account of how he first awoke as a boy to the 
attractions of naturai science, and how he gained 
his first botanical knowledge from some old 
women who gained their livelihood by gathering 
herbs for apothecaries, to whom he gave sixpence 
for every bit of new and important information 
which they imparted to him. He accompanied 
Captain Cook in his second voyage round the 
world, made other voyages to Newfoundland and 
to Iceland, from all which he brought home 
countless treasures. 

Banks’s presidency was by some considered to 
be despotic in character. However that may be, 
there cannot be a doubt that he acted consistently 
and disinterestedly in the way which he believed 
to be for the advantage of the Society. His policy 
was to render the Fellowship more difficult of 
attainment than it had been, and the measures 
which he took for that purpose more than any- 
thing else led to the bitter feuds which, in the 
years 1783 and 1784, tore the Society into factions. 
Ultimately the President won the day, and there 
was peace in the Royal Society till his death, 
in 1820. In him the Society lost one of the most 
energetic of its Presidents, and a man who had a 
single eye to the public good. 

It was under Sir Joseph Banks’s presidency that 
the Society moved from Crane Court, which had 
been their home since 1710, to apartments provided 
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for them by the Government in Somerset House. 
In connection with these apartments, an amusing 
anecdote is told by the late Mr. Weld, who, sixty 
years later, took up his residence there as assistant 
secretary to the Society. He used to be surprised 
and puzzled at the hundreds of people who, Sunday 
after Sunday, crossed the quadrangle and gazed 
steadfastly at a particular spot on the wall. On 
his applying to one of the older residents for an 
explanation of this mysterious proceeding on the 
part of the mob, he was informed that at that par- 
ticular spot he would find, if he carefully looked, 
that a watch was built into the wall, concerning 
which the following story was told. When this 
wall was built, one of the workmen who were 
building it fell from the scaffolding, but by an 
almost miraculous interposition, his watch-chain 
caught in a projection of the building, and he hung 
suspended by it until he was rescued. As a 
memorial of his wonderful escape, he built the 
watch into the wall. 

Fiction, however, is sometimes stranger than 
truth, for Weld found, upon further inquiry, that the 
watch-face had been inserted in the wall merely as 
a meridian mark for a portable transit instrument in 
one of the windows of the Royal Society’s rooms ! 

The fame of the Royal Society does not, of 
course, rest only or mainly on the fame of its Presi- 
dents, and quite independently of the energy and 
assiduity of Banks, this was one of the greatest 
periods of the Society ; for Banks’s presidency is 
made illustrious by the names of such men as 
Captain Cook, Sir William Herschel, Cavendish, 
Watt, Volta (who communicated his discoveries to 
our English Society), and Davy, men whose dis- 
coveries have opened to us new worlds of know- 
ledge, and have also transformed for us much of 
the environment of our practical life. It was 
marked, too, by the rise of the Royal Institution, 
the Linnzan Society, the Geological Society, and 
the Royal Astronomical Society, in the establish- 
ment of which bodies many Fellows of the Royal 
Society took ut. 


For a few months after Banks’s 
death the Chair was held by Dr. 
Wollaston, chemist and physicist, 
to whom we owe the discovery of the identity of 
galvanism and electricity. ‘There is still in the 
possession of the Society a minute galvanic battery 
made by Wollaston from a tailor’s thimble, which 
illustrates his peculiar fondness for simple apparatus. 
Tradition says that a foreign savant, who had heard 
the fame of the great man, called upon him one day 
and asked to see his laboratory. “Certainly,” 
said Wollaston ; and rang the bell. Enter John. 
“John, bring up my laboratory!” Whereupon 
John vanished, and presently returned with all 
Wollaston’s apparatus on a tea-tray. 


art. Dr. Wol- 
laston. 


To Wollaston succeeded Sir 
Humphry Davy, whose presidency 
brings us near to contemporary 
history. Scientific men still live whose memories 
carry them back almost to that time. It will 
perhaps suffice, therefore, to mention very briefly 
the remaining names upon the roll. Davy, in 


22. Sir H. 
Davy. 
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particular, was so popular a philosopher, and his 
name has become such a household word, that we 
scarcely need to recall the facts of his life and work. 
How well he was known even to the (literal) “man 
in the street ” is illustrated by the well-known story 
of his stopping one night where a little crowd was 
collected round a showman with a telescope, and 
paying his penny for a peep at the moon. The 
story goes that one of the crowd immediately 
recognised the President, and told the man what an 
illustrious customer he had attracted, whereupon 
the telescope man, with an air of great dignity, 
returned the penny, saying that he could not think 
of taking money from a brother philosopher. 


23-25 Gilbert, __ Davies Gilbert, who succeeded 
Sussex, North. Sir Humphry in 1827, is less well 
ampton. known to the public, though he 
was a distinguished mathematician, and contributed 
many papers to the “ Philosophical Transactions.” 
The Duke of Sussex, who came after him, though 
a very useful and a very lovable man, attained to no 
great scientific eminence. The Marquis of North- 
ampton, who came next, had some claim to rank as 
a discoverer in the field of mineralogy and geology. 
He was, moreover, an excellent man of business, 
and of great service to the Society in obtaining the 
recognition and aid of the Government in. “the 
establishment of a connected system of magnetic 
observations over the greater part of the earth’s 
surface.” 
In 1848 succeeded William Par- 


26. Earl of ; 2 
Rosee. sons, third Earl of Rosse, a man of 
27. Lord very wide interests and attainments 


Wrottesley. —_ and a first-rate business man. A good 


chemist, a good engineer, a political economist, 
and an educationalist, but known to the world 
especially as an astronomer, and as the designer 
and owner of one of the largest telescopes in the 
world, the magnificent instrument at Birr Castle. 
He was followed by another astronomer, who was 
also a mathematician, Lord Wrottesley, owner of 
two observatories and gold medallist of the Astro- 
nomical Society—a man, as is recorded in an 
obituary notice written at the time of his death, of 
“plain manners, kind feeling, sound judgment, 
and useful intellect.” 


The remaining Presidents are Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, a scientific surgeon, 
whose work on diseases of the joints 
is said to have very greatly lessened the num- 
ber of amputations ; Sir Edward Sabine, great 
in terrestrial magnetism and pendulum obser- 
vations; Sir George Airy, the well-known 
Astronomer Royal ; Sir Joseph Hooker, one of the 
greatest of living botanists ; William Spottiswoode, 
mathematician and physicist; Thomas Henry 
Huxley, a biologist of world-wide fame ; Sir George 
Gabriel Stokes, one of the foremost mathematicians 
and physicists still living ; Sir William Thomson, 
now Lord Kelvin, of whom the same may be said ; 
and finally Sir Joseph Lister, the existing President, 
of whom it has again and again been said that, by 
his discovery of the antiseptic treatment of wounds, 
he has been one of the greatest benefactors of 
humanity who ever lived. 


28-36. Brodie 
to Lister. 
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The present writer has had the rare privilege of 
serving under the last five Presidents in this list— 
men who have combined in a marked degree great- 
ness of intellect with elevation of character. Spottis- 
woode was compared by his successor in the 
Presidential Chair, Professor Huxley, to Chaucer’s 
“verray perfight gentil knight,” who “lovede 
chyvalrye, trouthe and honour, fredom and 
curtesie.” Of Huxley himself it was truly 
said in the “Times” obituary that “he exercised 
his great powers with a serious sense of responsi- 
bility and with an unwavering loyalty to what he 
conceived to be the truth.” Of their successors 
who are still with us it would not become me to 
speak more particularly than to say that to have 
known them, even in an official capacity, and to 
have seen any one of them at work or engaged in 
that social intercourse which forms an important 
part of a President’s functions, is to have come 
within range of an ethical influence of the highest 
order. In former times the President wore Court 
dress, was arrayed in wig and gown, and when he 
entered the meeting-room, the mace was carried 
before him. Much of this stateliness has now 
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been laid aside. Even the picturesque old statute, 
which remained on the statute-book till quite 
recent years, and which enjoined that the President 
“being in the Chair, should be covered while 
speaking to or hearing particular Fellows, notwith- 
standing their being uncovered,” has now dis- 
appeared. But in true greatness and the dignity 
of real worth the Presidents of our own time have 
not fallen one whit behind the greatest Presidents 
of the past. 

In conclusion, let me refer the reader for fuller 
information concerning the subject of this slight 
sketch to Weld’s “History of the Royal Society,” 
to the obituary notices in the Society’s “ Pro- 
ceedings,” and, of course, to the indispensable 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” from which 
works a great part of my material has been 
derived. 


*,* Two portraits only are missing from our series of the 
Presidents, those of Sir Cyril Wyche and James West, of whom 
none can be found. The earlier ‘‘ Portraits” are all from 
paintings, engravings, or busts, in the possession of the Royal 
Society. The rest are from photographs, for which we are 
indebted to Messrs. Maull & Fox, A. Bassano, Elliott & Fry, 
and ‘‘ The Observatory." 
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ALF way along Fore Street, 
which skirts the top of the 
harbour-cliff at Pendennack, 
stands a house distinguished 
from its neighbours by having 
the ground-floor windows 
whitewashed, so as to hide the 
inner mysteries from prying 
eyes. Passing by this house 
on a Saturday night, you 
might chance to hear sounds 
of revelry proceeding 
from within. If you were 
a stranger and curious, 
inquiries would result in 
your learning that this 
was the abode of Auld 
Randigals, __ barber-in- 
chief to Pendennack, 
and that the room with 
the whitewashed windows 
was his shop, the week-end resort of those choice 
spirits whose chins cry for the razor and their 
souls for an hour of mirth. 

One Saturday, lately, some dozen men sat 
Within, singing with west-country vigour the con- 
cluding bars of the latest importation from the 
Plymouth music-halls. The air was thick with 
smoke and redolent of the peculiar sickly smell of 
a barber’s shop. In the middle sat the victim in 
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hand, profusely lathered and tightly swathed, 
possessing his soul in patience, while Auld 
Randigals, standing over. him, waved his razor in 
time and roared the chorus with the rest. 

Auld Randigals was not, of course, the artist’s real 
name. What that was the oldest inhabitant might 
possibly have discovered by assiduous search in 
memory’s recesses; but the nickname had long 
since supplanted it and utterly blotted it out. To 
all the world he was Auld Randigals, by reason of 
his inexhaustible stock of randigals, or merry 
tales, and his skill and gusto in retailing them, 
In appearance he resembled not a whit the 
conventional barber, sleek and clammy. In 
point of fact he was only a barber once a week, on 
Saturdays, Pendennack having no use for him in 
that capacity from Sunday to Friday. ‘The rest of 
the time he was bummer, fish-carrier, scraper of 
oar-weed, net barker—anything you please ; and 
none of his occupations were followed steadily 
enough to differentiate his appearance into a trade- 
mark. A brisk old man, profuse of gesture, bright- 
eyed, and shuttle-mouthed. At his shaving work 
he wore a hat on the back of his head, and dis- 
carded foot-gear, standing in his socks. 

The chorus came to an end, and there was a 
general striking of matches, pipes having been neg- 
lected while harmony claimed her own. The bunch 
of lather in the chair parted, and a voice issued : 

“Very prutty, very prutty, what I could hear of 
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et, with the soap kicking up a rare auld fuss an’ 
flutter inside my ears. Brae ’m noisy soap you do 
use, Randigals. How don’t ’ee find some queeat, 
well-be’aved soap, as wuddn’ tickle so?” 

**Soap’s very well,” said Randigals, taking 
possession of the caviller’s nose and bringing the 
razor to bear. Then, having him completely in his 
power and incapable of safe retort, he added, with 
a wink to the company : 

“But I don’t blame ’ee, lad, for not knowing. 
Soap edn’ much in your line, ’a b’lieve.” 

Helped by the preparatory wink, they saw the 
joke at once, and showed their approval. 

The mind of some one in the corner reverted 
from soap to song. 

“A merry little melody, sure enough,” he said. 
“ Now edn’ ’a strange, naibours, the way these here 
tunes do hang about in your head, you never giving 
a thought for ’em all the while? Now, look at me. 
I’m at work, stitching a sail, say, or tarring a foot- 
line, or somefen, and I’m thinking ‘pon nawthen 
éut my work, when, hullo ! here’s a gay tune piping 
up inside me. ‘Who are you,’ I say, ‘an’ where 
do ’ee come from, pot-house or chapel?’ I say. 
An’ sometimes I shuddn’ be able to mind what ’a 
es, pious hymn or randy auld ballat, which makes 
et a bit awk’ard of a Sunday.” 

“How do they make all these tunes up, that’s 
what I want to know?” said another. “ You’ve 
got the same notes all the while, an’ when you 
should think ’pon all the tunes you d’ know, you 
wuddn’ think there’s room for another to slip in 
between bass an’ tribble; but f’rall that, there’s 
quite a dozen new tunes comes into the world 
every year, I should say.” 

‘Edn’ much defference in ’em, fur’s I can see,” 
said a third morosely. ‘One do skip up an’ slide 
down, another do slide up an’ skip down, that’s all. 
Easy ’nough, ’a b’lieve.” 

“Better fit an’ try your hand, soase,” said the 
former speaker with good-natured contempt. 

The other only grunted, and the subject lapsed. 

“°Erer, what d’ye think o’ this here?” asked a 
man with a newspaper. “ Ar-bi-traation—arbitra- 
tion. What sort o’ goods might that be, now?” 

Silence reigned. 

“ A tidy little word, that,” said a critic tentatively. 
“Jimmy Blewett, you're a scholar ; what do ’ee make 
of en?” 

“Well, I’ve met en afore,” said Jimmy Blewett 
slowly, “reading to myself, like ; though I never 
took en ’pon my tongue to know the feel of en. 
The manen of en is—well, I’ve a deep notion o’ 
what ’a es, but I can’t azackly put en clear. But 
I’ve a jealous thought of en—aw ess, so I have !” 

This was not felt to be very satisfactory, but 
nobody felt competent to offer a clearer solution, 
till Auld Randigals, finishing a spell with the razor, 
came to the rescue. 

“ Arbitration? I can tell ’ee what ’a es. When 
two chaps d’ ’ave a bit of a defference, an’ one say 
to the other, ‘ Look, these lawyers, they’re a brae 
sight too clever, an’ their pockets edn’ so small, 
nuther. Us waan’t go to law,’ he say, ‘us’ll pitch 
*pon some chap that don't know nawthen, an’ don’t 
care nawthen ‘bout this here affair, an’ liv’ en to 
settle et ’—that’s arbitration.” 


“Ess, sure, that’s arbitration,” said Jimmy 
Blewett, nodding sagely. 

Randigals wiped his patient’s face and whipped 
off the towel. 

“Now, Uncle Crab, ’tes your yurn,” he said, 
‘an’ while I’m pitching your job, I'll tell ’ee all a 
yarn ’bout this same arbitration.” 

“Ts it what you may call a funny yarn?” asked 
Uncle Crab. * Will us laugh ?” 

“Well,” said Randigals modestly, “ef you don’t 
scat your sides over et, I'll fit an’ swallow my 
razor.” 

“Then I'll wait my turn tell ’tes over,” declared 
Uncle Crab. “I’ve laughed afore weth a razor 
*pon my cheek, an’ I don’t want to again. ’Ere, 
Jacky Jackson, ’tes safe ’nough for you -——you haven’ 
laughed not once sence your wedding-day ; come 
thou, set in the chair.” 

Jacky Jackson began to protest, but it was agreed 
by all that none was so fit as he to occupy the 
post of danger, and finally he yielded. 

Then the company, setting their facial muscles 
ajar, so to speak, in readiness for fuller expansion, 
listened while Auld Randigals began the following 
tale. 


THE BARBER’S TALE. 


The locality of this here yarn is over to Porth- 
greeb, where they’re like Polly Bourne, going to 
see for work, an’ praying sha’n’t get none. A 
lazy, quarrelsome lot they are to be sure ; ’tes said 
they get their living mostly by going to law ‘pon 
one another. Now there were two men to Porth- 
greeb, Matthew Simons an’ Simon Maithews, 
leastways, that’s what we'll call ‘em. Matthew 
Simons was a little-drop man, but Simon Matthews 
keeped pigs in his gar’n. Simon Matthews’s auld 
sow, she had a bosom o’ pigs. You d’ know the 
nature o’ pigs—putt ’em in a place, an’ they edn’ 
happy tell they’re out of et. Well, this auld sow 
she wuddn’ feel comfortable unless she was lying 
all over the lane outside Simon Matthews’s gate. 
In soft weather an’ plenty o’ mud about, Simon 
cuddn’ keep her inside nohow. Soon’s his back 
was turned, she’d contrive to slip out weth her 
little ones an’ settle down in the middle of the 
road ; an’ once there, she wuddn’ stir for nobody. 
Kick her, she’d grunt a bit, but no movie she. 
You mus’ step over her, for there warn’t no room 
to get round the g’eat fat crater. 

Now one day ’twas feast day up to Penlanyon, 
an’ Matthew Simons he went up there on the ran- 
dan, an’ you may be sure he had a brae many 
drops o’ run-down before he left. ’Twas a dark 
soft night, an’ Matthew warn’t azackly stiddy ‘pon 
his legs ; but ’a managed to get back ‘long to 
Porthgreeb somehow. Coming down the lane 
past Simon Matthews’s, there was the auld sow an 
her little pigs lying asleep. Matthew never seed 
‘em, an’ ’a trod ’pon one o’ the little pigs weth his 
g’eat boot. 

“Week,” said the little pig, an’ dedn’ say no 
more, for Matthew was a big heavy man, an’ the 
little pig was a corp’ brae’m quick. Matthew 
turned a crickmole complete over the auld sow 
an’ come down, a reg’lar qualker, ‘pon the stones. 
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Tes a wonder ’a dedn’ scat his brain abroad. ’A 
dedn’ do that quite, but ’a smashed his face up a 
deal, an’ cut his leg, an’ put his arm out o’ joint. 
An’ there he lay groaning tell some one came along 
an’ picked en up an’ put en home. 

Well, nex’ day there was a rubbadallion, you 
may be sure, when Matthew an’ Simon come to- 
gether. Such hollering an’ profaning you never 
heerd in all your born days. "Iwas, “ Thou scrovey 
g’eat bussa, thou’st made a corp’ o’ my little pig, 
poor worm!” an’ ’twas, “Thou plaguy varmen, 
how don’t ’ee span thy breachy auld pigs, to keep 
they shaan’t break honest men’s necks?” “I'll 
have the law ’pon ’ee!” says Matthew. “I'll have 
the law ’pon ’ee !” says Simon. 

Nex’ day, sure ’nough, off went Matthew and 
Simon to St. Enys, to have the law ’pon one 
another. Simon carr’d the corp’ o’ the little pig 
in a bag, to show to Lawyer Borlase, an’ Matthew, 
he laid on the plaster brae’m thick, so’s to make a 
good impression on Lawyer Penrose. 

When he got to Lawyer Borlase’s, Simon opened 
his bag an’ showed his corp’ an’ tauld his yarn. 

* An’ what do ’ee want?” says Lawyer Borlase, 
sharp like. 

“ Damages I want,” says Simon ; “ an’ you’re the 
man to get ’em for me.” 

“No I edn’,” says Lawyer Borlase in a reg’lar 
rage. “I’ve had enough o’ you Porthgrceb folk an’ 
your trumpery quarrels. I'll waste no time upon ’ee, 
an’ so I tell ’ee,” says he. “You mus’ carr’ your 
pigs to another market,” says he, “for I waan’t 
have no dealings weth ’em. Fit an’ get out o’ my 
office to wance,” says lawyer, “ you an’ your cauld 
pork !” 

Simon bested to go, thinking angry lawyers edn’ 
safe to deal wi’. 

Matthew dedn’ get on no better, frall the money 
he’d spent in plaster. He rolled up his trouser 
an’ showed his leg, but ’a warn’t no use. Lawyer 
Penrose said same as Lawyer Borlase, an’ Matthew 
went back ‘long, hanging his head as long as a 
ninepenny clo’es-line. 

Well, seeing the two went ’pon the fishery in the 
same boat, things warn’t azackly pleasant on board. 
One day they wuddn’ speak, another day ‘twas 
“Thou rogue, thou varmen,” all the while. At 
last, cap’n cuddn’ stand et to no longer. He was 
a bit of a scholar, an’ read his Sunday paper 
reg’lar, so he’d heard tell o’ this here arbitration ; 
an’ one day he arst Matthew an’ Simon how dedn’ 
they try et, and ’a tauld ’em what ’a was. 

“Tes a new discovery,” ’a said, “to cheat these 
rogues 0’ lawyers. Et don’t cost nawthen at all, 
an’ ’a edn’ no trouble at all,” says cap’n. “Just 
get hold of a chap an’ tell him all the history com- 
plete, an’ agree to bide by what ’a do say. A 
brae fine invention,” says he, “for you d’ get all 
the fun o’ going to law, an’ none o’ the expense.” 

Well, arter a bit, they agreed to try et. Nex’ 
thing was to settle on the chap. Matthew wanted 
his brother ; Simon wanted his daughter's swet- 
tard. But cap’n tauld ’em no; ’twas one o’ the 
rules o’ the game, they must have a chap that warn’t 
no friend to nuther one of ’em, else ’twouldn’ be fair. 

Well, a chap like that warn’t so easy to find ; but 
at last they pitched ’pon auld Nickey Polglaze. 


Nickey was a g’eat rogue an’ no mistake, a 
ragged, drunken, profaning vagabond, half his 
time in the gift-house, an’ the rest o’ the while 
going about begging an’ saying, “Gie a penny to 
an auld man who’s lived longer ’n he thought ’a 
‘d live.” He was just the chap for them; for 
Matthew cuddn’ abide the auld rogue, an’ Simon 
hated the sight of ’m. So they went to Nickey. 

“ An’ what do I get ?” said Nickey direckly. 

* Don’t get nawthen,” said they. 

‘Sim’ me I should get somefen,” said Nickey. 

“No,” said they; “’tes the rule in this here 
arbitration, you don’t get nawthen.” 

Nickey thought for a bit ; an’ then, says he : 

“T take the job. An’ we'll begin to once. 
Matthew Simons, open your case,” says Nickey, 
sitting down an’ crossing his legs. 

So Matthew got up an’ pitched his dialogue. 
When he’d done— 

“ Now, Simon Matthews,” says Nickey, “ open 
your case.” 

So Simon got up an’ pitched Ars dialogue. 

Nickey looked mighty grave. 

“Tes a deep case,” said he, “ an’ wants a lot o’ 
judgment. I don’t see my way slap through er 
yet. Court’s adjourned for the present,” says 
Nickey, getting up, “and ef I’ve any question to 
arst ’ee further, I'll just step in to ’ee and arst ’em, 
so’s to save trouble.” 

Well, nex’ day, Matthew Simons was touching 
pipe in the kitchen, an’ Mis’ Simons had just come 
in from bake-house weth a batch o’ saffern cakes, 
when in stroathed Nickey. 

“ Hullo,” says Matthew. 

“Hullo,” says Nickey. “’Ere,” says he, “I’ve 
been a-considering o’ this here case o’ yourn, an’ I 
want to arst ’ee a question.” 

“ Arst away,” says Matthew. 

“Well, look,” says Nickey, “you had a drop o’ 
run-down up to Penlanyon, hadn’ ’ee ?” 

“Ess, well, maybe,” said Matthew. 

“What I want to know,” says Nickey, “is this. 
Were you what you may call reg’lar downright 
drunk when you trod ’pon Simon’s little pig, or 
warn’t you but just a little wee-waw ’pon your 
pins ?” 

“ Drunk, thou rogue!” screeched Mis’ Simons. 
* My husband drunk !” 

“Hauld tongue, missus,” says Matthew, for ’a 
dedn’ want for her to offend Nickey. “No,” said 
he, “I med ha’ been a bit wee-waw like, but I 
warn’t drunk.” 

“Could ’ee tell to pick your step?” says Nickey. 

“ Aw ess, ’a b'lieve,” says Matthew. 

“That’s bad,” says Nickey, shaking his head. 
“]’m afraid I shall have to fit an’ gie the case agin 
’ee,” he says. “ Ef you warn’t too drunk to pick 
your step, how ded ’ee come to squash the little 
pig? You medn’ have done et a-purpose, but, 
sim’ me, you were sober ’nough to be responsible 
for your feet,” says Nickey. 

“ Aw, well,” says Matthew, quick like, “ you see, 
I was a bit ashamed to say so ; but, to tell ’ee the 
truth, I was brave an’ drunk that night—cuddn’ 
tell the moon from a candle.” 

“That’s bad, too,” says Nickey. “’Tes the 
law, drunkenness edn’ no excuse for crime. Ef 
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you get drunk, mus’ pay for ’nt, ’a b’lieve. "Tes a 
bad look-out for ’ee, Matthew, I’m afraid. How- 
ever, I’ll goo puzzle et out a bit more,” ’a says, 
getting up to go. Then ’a sniffs. “ My life, Mis’ 
Simons,” says he, “those cakes o’ yours do smell 
brae’m good. ’Tes my delight, is saffern cake, 
though ’a edn’ much o’ that trade a poor auld chap 
like me do get,” says Nickey, moving off. 

“Ere,” cried Matthew, “ fit an’ take a couple.” 

“ My new-baked cakes !” shouts Mis’ Simons. 

“ Hauld tongue, missus,” says Matthew, winking 
’pon her. “ An’ look, Nickey,” says he, “ you edn’ 
going to gie judgment agin me, sure! Look ’pon 
my wounds,” says Matthew. “I med ha’ been 
killed ; an’ what’s a pig in the sight of a man?” 

“ Aw, well, we'll see,” said Nickey, at the door. 
Then ’a come back an’ whispered : 

**Cuddn’ lend me sixpence, could ’ee ? 
0’ baccy.” 

“You're welcome,” says Matthew ; an’ off goes 
Nickey with two g’eat saffern cakes an’ sixpence. 
Off ’a goes up ‘long to Simon Matthews’s an’ pops 
his head in. Simon an’ his family were just setting 
down, cutting out their denners. 

“Come thee w’st in, Nickey,” says Simon. In 
goes Nickey. 

“Ere,” says he, “consarning this case o’ yourn. 
I’ve a question to arst ’ee. What might ha’ been 
the age o’ that little pig when he died? Could he 
trot about an’ take care of himself, or warn’t ’a no 
but on’y a helpless little sucking-veer ? ” 

“Well,” says Simon, “he could just trot about 
a bit, ’a b’lieve.” 

“ Aw, dear, dear!” says Nickey, flinging up his 
hands. “Ef ’a was big ’nough to take care of 
himself, how dedn’ ’a get out o’ Matthew’s way? 
Sim’ me, ’a should get the fault of his death his 
own self, Don’t see how you should blame 
Matthew.” 

“Took !” said Simon, eager like ; “’a warn’t so 
very big, nuther. Come to think of et, that little 
pig was the littlest, helplessest pig o’ the whole 
bosom.” 

“Then his ma shuddn’ ha’ brought en out in 
the road,” says Nickey, “an’ you shuddn’ ha’ let 
her. Fault’s ’pon you or she, one or the other,” says 
he, “ an’ ef so, ’a edn’ ’pon Matthew, that’s certain.” 

“T’m vexed to hear ’ee say so,” says Simon. 
**But come,” says he, “set ’ee down, now you're 
here, an’ take pot luck wi’ us,” says Simon, besting 
to coax en a bit. 

“Cuddn’ think of et,” says Nickey, pretending 
to be bashful. “I edn’ fit to set down weth a 
respectable family—a ragged auld boutigo like me. 
Look ’pon my coat,” says he, “all squarded to 
flatters ! Edn’ got an auld coat to gie me—one 
you edn’ got no more ’ccasion for—have ’ee ?” 
says Nickey. 


I’m out 
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“ Missus ’ll go 
But set 
‘ee down and showel away,” says he, brave an’ 
hearty. 

An’ Nickey sot down an’ swallered a brae good 


“ Ess to be sure !” says Simon. 
find ’ee one d’reckly—waan't ’ee, Joan ? 


steff denner. An’ arter denner off ’a goes weth a 
handsome coat ’pon his arm. 

“ Aw,” says Nickey to himself outside. “ This 
here arbitration’s very well, arter all. I’ve got half 
a pound o’ beef an’ six taties inside me, an’ two 
cakes an’ a sixpence in my pocket, besides a hand- 
some coat overplush. Sim’ me, I should contrive 
to make semefen out o’ this here job.” 

An’ so a’ did. Such a brave auld time as Nickey 
had the nex’ week or so, you wuddn’ b'lieve. ‘There 
warn’t a day but he dedn’ get somefen out o’ those 
two poor chaps, ef ’a warn’t but on’y a denner. 
Every day he come scramming round, an’ every 
day he’d got some new randigal ’bout the little pig, 
till Simon an’ Matthew were druv well-nigh mazed 
wed ’n. An’ Nickey began to look quite smart an’ 
fat, weth the clo’es an’ denners he feared ’em out 
of. But ’a went too fur at last, for ’a put ’em both 
clean out o’ patience. 

An’ one day Simon come to Matthew, an’ say : 

“Took, I’m ‘bout tired o’ this here arbitra- 
tion.” 

“So am I,” says Mattnew. 
pensive job,” says he. 

“So ’a es,” says Simon. “Come,” says he, 
“little pig be jiggered! Let’s shake han’s an’ say 
no more about et.” 

“ Agreed,” says Matthew, shoving out his fist. 
** An’ now let’s go together an’ kick auld Nickey.” 

So they went an’ found auld Nickey, an’ guv en 
such a quilting as he never had before. 

“Oo, 00!” yells Nickey. “I'll have the law 
’pon ’ee, so I will.” 

“ How don’t ’ee try arbitration ?” they said. 

“Oo, oo! I gie the case agin both of ’ee,” 
shouts Nickey. “You're to pay each other ten 
shelling an’ the cost o’ the pig an’ the plaster,” 
says he. 

But I never heard that they did, though they 
had agreed to bide by what Nickey said for ’em 
to do. 


“Et’s a might ex- 


Jacky Jackson, set free from the chair coinci- 
dently with the conclusion of the yarn, got up and 
stretched himself. 

“I dedn’ laugh,” he declared proudly, “ not once 
I dedn’; though I was precious near et when 
Nickey got his quilting. My face do ache dread- 
ful, I had to scriffie et up so, to keep I shuddn’ 
laugh. ’Tes a tasty little dialogue, sure ‘nough, 
’specially that part about the quilting.” 
And so it was agreed by all. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF ANCIENT GREECE. 





BOWL OF THE FIFTH CENTURY B.C., ILLUSTRATING THE SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. (Sce J. 570.) 


‘Of all animals the boy is the most un- 
manageable,” wrote Plato, more than two 

thousand years ago, and his view would 
have been endorsed in our own days by Matthew 
Amold, whose views on the barbarian character 
of the schoolboy are well known. As Plato was a 
great educational theorist, and Matthew Arnold an 
inspector of schools, both knew what they were 
talking about, and they might have shaken hands 
across the centuries on this, as on many another 
point. It is certain that both ancients and moderns 
must have faced many of the same educational 
questions, chief of which will always be how to turn 
this embryo savage into a civilised and useful 
citizen. How the Greeks solved this problem we 
know in part, and there is no lack of literature on 
the subject, but unfortunately it is the would-be 
reformers, and not the practical teachers, whose 
writings have come down to us, so that we learn 
more about what ought to be than what actually 
was. Still here and there in some Greek writer we 
get a glimpse at school-life : now and then a vase 
painting reveals a school group, or a fortunate 
discovery brings to light some of the implements 
actually used in a Greek school. If the naturalist 
can reconstruct an animal from a single bone, we 
may surely take the liberty of putting our fragments 
together and piecing them into a Greek school. 
That schools existed everywhere throughout 
Greece is well established, for references to them are 


very common in the writers, and it is also certain that 
each generation thought the schools had degene- 
rated since their time, and sighed for the good 
old days ere boys had learnt to be idle and ill- 
mannered. 

Each village seems to have had a school, each 
town doubtless several. ‘There was a terrible story 
of an athlete who, failing to win a prize at 
Olympia, was driven mad by disappointment, and 
in his fury burst into the village school, tore down 
the pillar that supported the roof, and buried sixty 
boys in the ruins. As Herodotus has a similar tale 
of a roof falling in and killing the scholars, we can- 
not but infer that school architecture in those days 
was not all that could be desired ; in fact, a still 
extant picture of a school tends to confirm this 
impression. Sometimes there was no building at 
all, and master and pupils would sit by the wayside 
or in'some open space to do their lessons. How 
the pupils were induced to concentrate their atten- 
tion in spite of the distractions around them we are 
not told, but can only guess that the master’s task 
was no sinecure. Indeed, the lot of a primary 
teacher must have been a hard one in many ways. 
At Athens, and in most other Greek cities, educa- 
tion was a matter of private enterprise. The State 
passed a few regulations ; for instance, that no 
school must open before sunrise or remain open 
after sunset, and reserved to itself the right of 
inspection—that was all. The master provided 
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the room, if there was one, and the apparatus, and 
made what he could out of the pupils’ fees, 
generally a small pittance. Nor was he compen- 
sated for his poverty by an honourable position. 
When Demosthenes wished to taunt his rival 
#Eschines with his low origin, he reminded him 
that his father had been a schoolmaster, and that 
he had helped to sweep out the schoolroom, scrub 
the benches, and mix the ink. 


When we talk of Greece in the ancient days 
we are apt to mean Athens, because from its poets 
and artists we are better acquainted with that than 
any other Greek city. But, always excepting 
Sparta, there was a good deal of resemblance 
between the different parts of Greece, and the Pan- 
Hellenic festivals must have encouraged similarity 
of education among those who were to take part 
in the contests. Hence we may take a few peeps 
into the Athenian schools as typical of the rest. 

Supposing it is one of the primary schools, there 
will probably be a number of boys of ages varying 
from seven to ten. They will meet on their way, 
and arrive in groups as is the way with modern 
boys, but they are not trusted to take care of them- 
selves, but are attended by an old slave, known as 
the Pedagogue (fazdagogos, boy-leader), who will see 
that his charges do not get into mischief. Arrived 
at the school, they leave their cloaks in an ante- 
room, where the pedagogues may wait if they please 
till lessons are over, and enter a large room where 
there are a number of little low stools for the boys, 
and a raised seat for the master. No desks to 
write at, just a movable stool or bench, and plenty 
of opportunity for pushing and squabbling for 
seats, so much more delightful to the boy mind 
than the unsocial isolation of the single desk. In 
front of the class stands the white board, perhaps 
chalked over, though that seems rather a clumsy 
contrivance. This board must do an immense 
deal of work, for books are far too expensive for 
each boy to have a primer of his own to dogsear 
and draw pictures on. In learning to read, the 
letters must be written on the board, and the pupils 
taught to connect sound and shape, then they may 
copy them for themselves. Thus reading and 
writing are combined in a manner to which we 
are gradually returning for pedagogic reasons, and 
which is supposed to be “the latest thing out” in 
educational theories. Next the letters are combined 
into syllables, and this caused sufficient difficulty 
to make it worth while to invent plans for render- 
ing learning simple and pleasant. A certain 
Callias, evidently with a desire of composing a sort 
of “‘ Reading without Tears,” wrote what is some- 
what unfortunately named a “Tragedy of the 
Alphabet.” It was a regular play, duly divided 
into prologue, episodes, and choruses, and was so 
arranged that the choruses could be sung to the 
ordinary melodies, and yet were only a sort of 
glorified Ba = ba. The prologue introduces the 
letters as persons, the seven vowels being women. 
As the seventeen consonants were apparently male 
characters, the elements of a tragedy were un- 
doubtedly present, but the episodes seem to have 
contained nothing more thrilling than the divisions 
of the vowels into long and short, the consonants 
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into mutes, liquids, etc. Tablets on which letters 
and syllables were graven seem to have been hung 
up in the schools : a brick, discovered at Athens, 
has on it—ar—dbar—gar—er—ber—etc., and must 
have served as a sort of primer for the class. 

The Greek equivalent for our slate was a tablet 
covered with wax, on which letters were scratched 
with the sharp end of a style. When they were to 
be expunged, the broad end, by flattening the wax, 
rubbed the writing out again. No squeaking noise, 
no sharpening of slate pencils, no wet sponges. 
Apparently this was one of the things they did 
better in Greece. The wax had occasionally to 
be renewed, but this seems to have been done at 
home, and the mother or one of the slaves would 
undertake the job. When children first began to 
write, the master would sometimes hold and guide 
their hands, but the commoner plan was that de- 
scribed by Protagoras (Plato, “ Protagoras,” p. 326). 
He says, “ the writing-master first draws lines with 
a style for the use of the young beginner, and gives 
him tablets, and makes him follow the lines.” It 
was usual for the master to write faintly on the 
wax, and then let the pupil draw over his impress. 
But this would only be needed by beginners. 
Afterwards the master would write a copy on the 
board or on a tablet, and the pupil would imitate 
it. This gave an opportunity for impressing copy- 
book maxims on the youthful mind ; but as the 
Greeks regarded the poets as their greatest teachers, 
the copies usually consisted of lines of poetry. 
Some such tablets have actually been found in 
Egypt, apparently in a schoolmaster’s grave, all 
bearing the same lines from Menander. There is 
the master’s in a firm hand, the boy’s more or less 
well done, and under one—the best—the word 
Diligent has been written by the master as a mark 
of approbation. 

After reading and writing came arithmetic, and 
Greek boys were duly drilled in the third of the 
three R’s. Sums on slates were unknown, and 
would have been almost impossible with the clumsy 
Greek notation. To them the natural way of 
counting was with the fingers : gradually they came 
to replace five strokes by a rough picture of the 
hand—V, and this doubled—X—becomes 1o. 
But the ordinary method of counting was with the 
actual fingers, according as they were bent or 
placed. The left hand was used to represent all 
the units and tens, and with the addition of the right 
hand, all the hundreds and thousands. This was 
enough for the ordinary purpose of life, and was 
evidently the common method. But though this 
represented all the numbers, it would require a 
great deal of mental helping out, and for more 
complicated calculations resort was had to a sort 
of counting machine called an aéacus, something 
like a toy well known in our nurseries and kinder- 
gartens. It had several straight furrows in which 
pebbles or pegs were set, and the value of the 
pebble varied according to the line in which it was 
placed. One of these counting boards is repre- 
sented on an old vase painting ; Darius is seated 
at a table, discussing with his councillors the 
advisability of going to war with Greece. The 
tributes from conquered lands are being brought 
him, and he marks the amounts received on the 
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abacus in front of him. One of these boards, forty 
inches long and twenty-eight broad, has actually 
been found at Salamis, and its arrangements appear 
to be very complicated. 

But reading, writing, and arithmetic, though of 
practical utility, and the necessary groundwork of 
a higher culture, were of quite subordinate import- 
ance compared with the development of the mind, 
the cultivation of taste, and training in morality. 
Lucian, in one of his dialogues, puts into the mouth 
of Solon a discourse on the Athenian education of 
his day. “When children have learnt to read and 
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good deal from dictation, but this would be im- 
possible at the slow pace of earlier years. 

Homer was the chief schoolbook of the Greeks, 
who regarded his writings as almost inspired. 
Verse was read betore prose, and the fiery hexa- 
meters of the “Iliad” and “Odyssey” were an 
excellent basis for the instruction in pronunciation, 
melody, rhythm, and accent, all which formed a 
part of the reading lessons. From Homer too 
they had already received their first ideas of 
religion, and his stories were familiar to them from 
their mothers’ telling. Then there were moral 
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A ROMAN TABLET ILLUSTRATING HOMER. 


write intelligibly,” he says, “we sing to them the 
maxims of the sages and poets, who have clothed 
in verse the exploits of our ancient heroes, or other 
useful subjects.” The poets were regarded as the 
chief teachers, and as soon as possible boys must 
become familiar with suitable selections from their 
writings. In this instruction oral teaching neces- 
sarily played an important part, and the result was 
a most valuable training of the attention, and a 
quickness of apprehension apt to be deadened 
where too much is left to the eye. Much poetry 
was learnt by heart, simply by repeating the lines 
which the master read out. When great speed in 
writing had been acquired the boys took down a 


lessons to be drawn from his poems, which were 
to them a sort of sacred writing. ‘The tales of 
brave heroes would kindle their emulation, they 
learnt of Achilles who hated a lie as the very getes 
of hell, who, when his loved friend Patroclus fell in 
battle, scorned to barter honour for life ; of wise 
young Telemachus obedient to the will of the gods ; 
of faithful Penelope, prudent Odysseus, and many 
another, Moreover, the “Iliad” and “Odyssey ” 
were regarded as a sort of compendium of all arts 
and sciences, the guide to all wisdom, a line from 
which, quoted at random, ought to settle a dispute. 
Lucian gives an amusing instance of such quota- 
tions in his account of a philosopher’s banquet. 
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One guest came uninvited, excusing himself with 


the words : 
** But Menelaus uninvited came.” 


To which the inhospitable host replied from another 
part of the “ Iliad” : 


** Howbeit it pleased not Agamemnon’s heart.” 


The pictorial side of teaching was not altogether 
neglected, and in later and more luxurious days an 
illustrated Homer for schools seems to have 
existed. Remains of one such in use in Roman 
schools were found about two hundred years ago, 
and are now preserved in the Capitoline Museum 
at Rome. They are fragments of bas-relief, tablets 
representing the events of the Trojan war, in the 
manner in which a series of kindergarten pictures 
might relate some modern story. Here and there 
a word helps out the meaning—for instance, 
Agamemnon, Ransom, Plague, etc. ‘The pictures 
seem to have contained ail that was necessary for 
the understanding of the story, not only as told in 
the Iliad, but as illustrating the whole tale of Troy, 
both from Homer and other writers. We see 
Agamemnon repulsing Chryses, who offers a ransom 
for his daughter, ApoHo hastening down from 
Olympos, wrath in his heart, with bow and quiver, 
and clanging arrows, to punish the Greeks for their 
sacrilegious refusal ; we see the Greeks stricken by 
plague, the assembly of the chiefs, Thetis complain- 
ing to Zeus of the insult offered to her son Achilles, 
Paris fighting with Menelaus, Ajax with Hector, 
and many another familiar scene from this tale of 
tales. The tablet bears the inscription, “Study 
the Homeric series of Theodoros, that from his 
teaching you may learn the measure of all wisdom.” 
This appears to be addressed to juvenile spectators, 
and was almost certainly used in some luxuriously 
fitted school, though unfortunately in Rome and 
not in Greece. 

If we may assume the existence of such beautiful 
aids to teaching, it must have gone a long way 
towards making learning pleasant; but all the 
testimony we have bears witness to the severity of 
the discipline in ancient schools. The eloquent 
strains of Homer and the sweet reasonableness of 
the master do not seem of themselves to have 
sufficed to keep the “unmanageable animal” in 
the right path. ‘The account of current education, 
put by Plato into the mouth of Protagoras, says 
that the child must be told what is right and 
wrong, to do this and abstain from that. “ And if 
he obeys, well and good ; if not he is straightened 
by threats and blows like a piece of warped wood.” 
Allusions to school punishments are not unknown 
in Greek writers, and a Pompeian wall painting, 
which, of course, belongs to a late period, actually 
represents a scene of this kind. The master is 
flogging a boy, who is hoisted on the shoulders of 
another, while a third is holding him by his heels. 
The most striking glimpse of this side of school-life 
as yet afforded us, is in one of the newly discovered 
Mimes of Herodas, which must have been written 
early in the third century B.c. The scene is a 


primary school in the island of Cos, kept by one 
Lampriscos. To him there comes a woman leading 
by the hand her truant son, Cottalos, of whom she 
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tells a woful tale. He is a typical bad boy, who 
neglects his lessons, spends his time gambling at 
“ odd and even ”—even knuckle-bones do not suffice 
him—he has forgotten the way to school, and as 
for that unlucky tablet of his, that his poor mother 
slaves away to cover with fresh wax every month, 
it hangs unused by the bedside, and if ever he 
casts an eye on it, it is only to make it all in a 
mess again. He cannot recognise the letter A, 
unless it is shouted five times in his ear. He 
cannot recite a line of poetry properly, and if his 
parents venture to say a word, he runs off to his 
grandmother’s, or climbs up on the roof, and sits 
there with his legs dangling down like a monkey. 
There he amuses himself smashing the tiles, and 
his parents have to pay for new ones. She implores 
Lampriscos, by the love of the gods, to give her 
boy a good thrashing. Lampriscos consents, and 
calls three other boys to hoist him on their 
shoulders, promising to render him “ meeker than 
amaid.” Lampriscos flogs, the boy howls and cries 
for mercy. At last even the schoolmaster relents, 
but the mother is obdurate, and the scene ends 
with her request that a further dose of punishment 
may be dealt out to her hopeful son. 


When the primary instruction is ended comes 
the division of studies under the somewhat puzzling 
headings—Music and Gymnastic. This really 
meant mental and physical training. Music was 
everything over which the Muses presided—that is, 
song, music (in our acceptation), poetry, and all 
the arts ; gymnastic was the proper training and 
development of the body. These studies were 
pursued in two distinct schools, the A/ouseion and 
the Palestra (the Wrestling School). Since we read 
of boys getting up very early to go to the Music 
School, it is probable that they began the day with 
music and ended with gymnastic. Happily we 
possess a picture giving us some insight into one 
of these schools of the Muses. It is taken from 
the outside of a bowl painted by Duris, a celebrated 
artist of the fifth century B.c., and the four groups 
represented on it illustrate the main subjects of 
teaching. In the first, the double pipe is in the 
hands of a master, who is either showing the pupil 
how to play it, or else giving him the notes he is to 
sing. It is not clear, however, whether this is a 
lesson in singing or flute-playing, but, of course, 
both subjects would be taught in this school. The 
next group represents instruction in writing, 
apparently with style and tablets, though some kind 
of pen and ink were already in use. The master 
is either correcting the boy’s work or writing a 
fresh copy for him. The third subject is instruc- 
tion in the lyre. Both master and pupil hold 
instruments in their hands, and the boy is learning 
to grasp the chords by the fingers of his left hand. 
The last one represents poetry ; the pupil is recit- 
ing a poem inscribed on a roll which the master 
holds in his hands. 

Boys in these more advanced schools would have 
books of their own, for now they could be trusted 
to use them ; besides this, further instruction only 
fell to the sons of richer citizens who could afford to 
spend the necessary money in implements. The 
picture shows various objects hanging on the walls. 
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There is a roll of manuscript which can be unrolled as required, as 
shown in the picture. Next comes a writing tablet, with a string 
and a handle, then a lyre and a cross, which last has hitherto baffled 
the ingenuity of the learned. On the other side are two drinking 
cups, two more lyres, a basket, probably used for keeping manu- 
scripts, and a flute case with a capsule for the mouthpiece. 

These were all the implements actually needed for instruction on 
the Muses’ side. But as time went on school furniture tended to 
become more elaborate. A very interesting recent discovery has 
thrown some fresh light on the interior of a Greek schoolroom, 
though not in Greece itself. Egypt, that land of mystery, is gradually 
beginning to give up her hidden treasures, and works that were 
regarded as lost for ever, have been recovered there within the last 
few years. ‘This discovery consists in a fragment of a wooden tablet 
about three-quarters of an inch in thickness and about twenty inches 
long, the height varying frcm three to four inches, browned by age, 
and bearing marks of contact with linen, which suggest the neigh- 
bourhood of a mummy. On one side are some lines from Euripides’ 
“ Phoenissz,” and on the reverse, nearly sixty lines of the “ Hecale,” 
one of the most celebrated of Callimachus’ poems, of which but a 
few scraps had hitherto been known by us. The tablet is broken, 
but at the top a groove may still be traced, and in this a regular 
series of holes. There can be little doubt that nails were once 


fixed in these, so that a cord might be fastened on them, and thus- 


the whole became a reversible tablet, which could be used for 
lessons in reading or literature, and turned at will, according as the 
subject was Callimachus or Euripides. ‘This discovery is doubly 
interesting, both for the light it throws on teaching methods, and 
for the glimpse it affords us of a work which was regarded by the 
learned as practically lost. They knew that Callimachus had written 
a whole epic with the title ‘“‘ Hecale,” thereby, like so many law- 
givers, transgressing his own rule, since he was the author of the 
oft-quoted saying—‘ A great book is a great evil.” ‘The poem is, 
as far as we know, a glorification of the old Attic hero ‘Theseus, 
and Hecale was the name of an hospitable old woman who enter- 
tained him with supper and mythology when he was on his way to 
an encounter with the Marathonian bull. The Euripides side of the 
tablet is divided into two columns, the Callimachus side into four 
A good deal of the lower part is broken away, but as the Phoenissz 
are still entirely extant, it is easy to guess how many lines are missing 

The first column describes the return of Theseus from Marathon, 
leading the bull in chains, and sending word to his father, A2geus, 
of the successful accomplishment of his enterprise. ‘The country 
people crowd round him to express their joy, and welcome him with 
a shower of blossoms. The second and third columns refer to 
ancient legends of Athens, which might well be regarded as episodes 
in an epic, celebrating an Attic hero. In the fourth column we 
seem to meet Hecale herself, but even this is uncertain. In fact, 
the amount of literature supplied by this tablet to the general reader 
is not considerable, but it is invaluable to the scholar, both fer 
what it gives, and still more for the wide field of speculation opened 
up by its omissions. Perhaps the greatest boan it confers is the 
hope of more. If this tablet has really lain in a grave, as we know 
that the wax writing tablets did, how many more similar treasures 
may there not be in store for us in the Egyptian tombs ! 


We need not wonder at the care and labour bestowed on any 
instruction that dealt with the literary or musical side of education. 
Far less was done to train the hand, since manual work belonged to 
slaves. Aristotle was the first to recognise drawing as a school 
subject, and it gradually made way in schools, but the aim was to 
train the appreciation of the beautiful, and by no means to prepare 
for a craft. To a modern mind, surveying the subjects of a Greek 
time-table, there seems a long list of omissions—e.g. languages, 
science, and manual instruction. But these would have been con- 
sidered not only useless, but even immoral. A cultivated Greek would 
have disdained to study the language of his barbarian neighbours ; an 
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orthodox citizen shrank from the interpretation of 
natural phenomena ; a freeman would scorn to 
know the trade of a slave. ‘To learn the right 
employment of leisure was, in Aristotle’s view, the 
whole aim of education, and for this purpose a 
thorough knowledge and appreciation of their own 
language and literature were requisite—no small 
task when we remember what the Greek language 
and literature include. Besides this, to sing a song 
creditably to his own accompaniment, to speak 
gracefully and eloquently, to listen courteously, to 
criticise competently, were the demands made by 
the Muses on a Greek gentleman. 


But there was yet another deity who had a claim 
on him, Hermes, the patron of youth, and inventor 
of the wrestling school. The object of the training 
there given is thus described by Solon (in Lucian) : 
“ By making our youth, after they have passed the 
tender age, and their limbs have acquired proper 
strength and firmness, wrestle naked, we propose 
in the first place to inure them to the open air, and 
familiarise them with all seasons and weathers. 
Then they are trained in the usual gymnastic arts, 
to harden the body and render it more insensible 
to pain and suffering.” But except among the 
Spartans, this hardening was hardly the main object, 
for the development of grace was as important as 
that of strength. Grace of mind and of body were 
desired by the Greeks. Mere undigested learning 
and brute strength were objects of ridicule to 
them. 

In the wrestling school the exercises included 
jumping, running, throwing the quoit and spear, 
and wrestling. Various elaborate ball games were 
also popular in the schools, and dancing was of first 
importance, on account of the training required by 
a chorus in the plays. 

Greek boys seem to have had their fair share of 
holidays, even a little more sometimes, if it is true 
that stingy parents would keep their boys at home 
during the month in which there happened to be a 
good many festivals, to avoid paying the fees. Of 
course there could have been no lessons during the 
hot months of summer. There were some festivals 
which were specially celebrated in schools—for 
instance, those of the Muses in the music school, 
and of Hermes in the gymnastic school. It was on 
one of these occasions that Socrates visited the 
wrestling school with Ctesippus, and found “the 
boys all dressed in white, many having wreaths on 
their heads. Most of them were in the outer court 
amusing themselves, but some were in a corner of 
the Apodyterium, playing at odd and even witha 
number of dice which they took out of a little 
wicker basket.” 

These wrestling schools were private undertakings 
like the others, but when boys got to about sixteen, 
and had had their elementary gymnastic training, 
they might go on to practise in the beautiful 
gymnasia supplied for the youths by the State. 
Here they found the most elaborate arrangements, 
combining wrestling place, racecourse, baths, 
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Here were 
teachers for every kind of exercise, many of which 
now assumed a military character, and special 
trainers for those who desired to compete at the 


oiling rooms, covered corridors, etc. 


Olympic or any other of the great games. Higher 
instruction in literary subjects could also be 
obtained by those who could pay for it, and the 
Sophists, who usually supplied it, seem to have 
demanded and received tolerably high fees. At 
the age of seventeen or eighteen the youths were 
considered ready to serve their country, and were 
sent to doa kind of patrol duty on the frontier. The 
transition from boyhood to youth is marked by a 
solemn ceremony. The boyish dress is discarded, 
and the short military cloak and broad-brimmed hat 
are put on. The hair is cut short, and the shorn 
locks dedicated to one of the gods ; then the boys, 
hencefcrth to be known as youths (Ephebi) as- 
semble in the theatre to be presented to the people, 
and here they receive their spear and shield, and 
take their oath of allegiance to the State : 

‘*T will never diszrace these hallowed weapons or aban- 
don my comrade, beside whomsoever I am placed, and I 
will fight for both sacred and common things personally, and 
with my fellows. 

**T will not leave my country less, but greater and better 
by sea and land than I may have received it. 

**T will obey the rulers for the time being, and obey the 
established laws, and whatsoever the Commonwealth may 
agre> to establish ; and if anyone abolish the ordinances, or 
disobey them, I will not allow it, but will defend them per- 
sonally, and with the rest. 

‘*T will obey the established religion.” 


While the boys are being transformed from mis- 
chievous urchins into useful citizens, what are the 
girls doing? Probably helping their mothers to 
cook or sew, and making themselves useful at 
home. Of intellectual training they seem to have 
had very little. ‘The Greeks had not a very high 
opinion of women, and it was probably the common 
view of them that was expressed by Aristotle when 
he said: “ Females are tenderer, and more mis- 
chievous and less straightforward, more hasty, and 
more given to thought for their offspring ; but 
males, on the other hand, are more spirited, fiercer 
and more straightforward, and less treacherous. <A 
woman exceeds a man in pitifulness, and in her 
tendency to tears, but on the other hand she is more 
given to envy and censoriousness, to abusiveness 
and blows.” That it never occurred to Aristotle 
that some of these faults might be removed by the 
education which he regarded as so important for 
boys, almost makes us doubt whether he really did 
know everything. Plato would have given girls the 
same education as boys, but that was an Utopian 
dream never carried into practice. In Sparta, 
where the State took some thought for the teaching 
of girls, and where women were held in greater 
honour, morality was far higher than at Athens, and 
it remains the greatest blot on the general system 
of Greek education that by educating only half the 
race they made it impossible even for that half to 
lead a really virtuous and noble life. 

ALICE ZIMMERN. 
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THE FORGAT AS PRISON-BREAKER. 


BY TIGHE HOPKINS, 


OST of the great prison-breakings belong to the 
past, and those that are to occupy us to-day 
are more than fifty years old. Is it that the 

desire of liberty is less keen than of yore in the 
bosom of the caged delinquent? No; he pines for 
freedom in these days just as the others did before 
him. It is rare, however, that he breaks or even 
seeks to break his bonds ; albeit the modern gaol 
is not built in the fashion of a fortress, nor sur- 
rounded by a wall impossible to scale ; nor does 
the cheerless inmate go about his daily task in 
manacles. It is the manner of discipline that makes 
the great difference in this respect betwixt his lot 
and that of his predecessors in captivity. Jack 
Sheppard would have laughed at the walls and cells 
of Wormwood Scrubbs, but before he had been a 
week in confinement there he would have learned 
what strictness of surveillance meant. It is just 
that which makes the safety of the modern prison, 
and which makes it the despair of all but the 
adroitest prison-breaker. 

Nearly all the great escapes of bygone days 
were favoured by conditions and circumstances 





SOUNDING THE IRONS. 


which have absolutely ceased to be. What prisoner 
nowadays is left a week or more unvisited in his 
cell, with ample leisure to dig his tunnel under- 
ground or his passage through the wall? In the 
exciting account of an escape from Portland, in his 


5] 


novel “ Broken Bonds,” the late Major Hawley 
Smart shows the prisoner conveying into his cell 
an iron hook to be used in grappling a wall. Now 
hooks, files, saws, and other implements handy in 
an escape were often smuggled in pie-dishes into 
the cells of French and German prisons in the last 
century, and thereby hung the tale of many a nota- 
ble evasion. But the convict at Portland does not 
eat pie, and a grappling-iron could not well be 
conveyed to him ina six-ounce loaf. Major Hawley 
Smart describes this instrument as indispensable to 
the success of the attempt, but he omits to say by 
what means the prisoner got it into his cell ; and 
at that point accordingly a very interesting narrative 
ceases to be credible. We have seen' how every 
prisoner is searched before he enters his cell for 
meals and when he leaves it for work ; how, during 
every hour of the day, he is under the eyes of his 
guards ; and how, through the contrivance of the 
spy-hole, he cannot screen himself from observa- 
tion after he is locked in for the night. Now and 
again, aided by some extraordinary chance, or 
thanks to an heroic combination of patience, skill, 
and daring, a prisoner does make his escape even 
from such a place as Portland ; but the attempts 
are few, and the successes very much fewer ; whereas 
prison-breaking was an art which had hundreds 
of successful practitioners in the days when the 
modern system was not thought of. 


Famous amongst the feats of their kind are many 
of the flights accomplished from the dagnes, the 
convict prisons of France, which superseded in 
1748 the old punishment of the galleys.2 From 
many points of view this is the most interesting 
chapter in the varied history of prison-breaking. 
There were exceptional opportunities, but there 
were also very exceptional hindrances. The forgat 
working in dock or arsenal at Toulon, Brest, or 
Rochefort, with free labourers all around him, had 
a better chance than the convict of our day has, 
who is hardly ever associated with hired workmen. 
Where convicts and hired workmen are engaged on 
the same task, and enclosed within the same walls, 
the convict has always the chance of effecting a dis- 
guise, and passing through the gates unchallenged. 
A dockyard, too, offers a hundred means of 
concealment which are wanting in the naked 
quarries of Portland or on the bogs of Dartmoor. 
Again, the garde-chiourme, or warder, of the dagne, 
tyrant and slave-driver as he was, had a palm 
much easier to grease than any warder’s in the prison 


1 ** Penal Servitude at Portland,” in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” 
January and February, 1896. 

2 The system of the galleys had not, however, quite disap- 
peared during the first half of the present century. The 
prisoners were occasionally employed at the oar, and the name 
of for¢at, or convict, had not altogether taken the place of the 
old name of galérien or galley-slave. The éagnes were them- 
selves abolished in 1852, the Government having substituted for 
them transportation to Guiana 
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service of these days. One would not say or 
suppose that no warder had his price to-day ; but 
every warder had his price then. In a word, the 
escape, or the attempt to escape, was a recognised 
and familiar feature of life in the dagne ; it was. of 
weekly if not of daily occurrence, and there were 
facilities which are not now to be reckoned on. 

But the obstacles were rather stiff. 

The venil warder who took the bribe of the 
forcat to assist his escape was fully capable of 
selling him afterwards to the authorities, thus 
pocketing two prices. ‘The reward or prime paid 
by the Government varied according to the locality 
in which the prisoner was taken. If he were seized 
within the docks or arsenal, it was 25 francs ; if in 
the town in which the dagne was situated, 50 
francs ; and 100 if the convict were apprehended 
at any greater distance. 

Every free citizen—garde-chiourme, soldier, sailor, 
boatman, townsman, or peasant—was more or less 
on the alert to secure the prime when the cannon 
gave warning of an escape ; so the prudent convict 
meditating flight bethought him first of a change 
of costume. The livery of the dagne—green 
woollen cap for a life sentence, red for a shorter 
term, a red or pink “slop” and yellow vest, with 
trousers of a light drab, buttoned down the legs, 
and stamped with the letters T. F. for ¢vavaux 
forcés—was not exactly the attire in which to walk 
unobserved ; and the disguise, to be effective, had 
to be as complete as possible. 

There was another and a worse impediment. It 
was a terrible part of the punishment of the dague 
that every forcat employed at hard labour was 
chained by the leg to a brother in captivity. This 
awful companionship was perpetual ; the condemned 
pairs were bound together through every hour of the 
day, let their task be what it might, and sustained 
their irons on the wooden bench on which, without 
changing their clothes, they lay down to sleep at 
night. This made a serious difficulty in cases where 
one of the pair was bent upon a flight which his 
comrade was unwilling to share. In such an event, 
the adventurer ran the risk of an immediate 
betrayal. Experience taught the old gadérien or 
Jorcat that it was safer to dispense with an accom- 
plice, and in working out his scheme alone he 
needed all his diplomacy to lull the suspicions of 
his companion of the chain. 

Then, the irons were sounded every morning. 
As the gangs were marched out of the dague to 
their work, each forvgaé, on entering the courtyard 
from the sleeping hall, presented his fettered ankle 
toa warder with a mallet, who tapped the steel 
ring and the links of the chain. Practice had given 
this functionary so nice an ear that the prisoner 
who had been stealthily notching his fetters with 
file or saw during the night must have quaked as 
he offered them to the test of the mallet in the 
morning. 

Again, the penalties of failure in this difficult and 
dangerous emprise were quite severe enough to 
deter the weaker brethren. The prisoner con- 
demned @ ¢femps—that is to say, for any period less 
than life—if taken in the act of escaping, underwent 
the dastonnade, a flogging with a whip of which the 
single lash was of plaited cord, thick in the middle 
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and tapering towards the end, steeped in vinegar 
and stiffened in coal-tar. From ten to a hundred 
blows were laid on by a convict correcteur, appointed 
to this office for the strength of his arm and the 
pleasure he took in flaying his victims.' If the 
flight were accomplished, but the prisoner were 
afterwards re-taken, three years were added to the 
term of his original sentence. In the case of one 
condemned 4 ferpétuité, or for life, an attempt at 
escape was followed by the dastonnade ; while re- 
arrest entailed upon the convict three years of the 
“ double chain,” a punishment which will be de- 
scribed. 

The instant an escape was made known, three 
shots from the alarm gun of the éagne told it to all 
the neighbourhood ; signals were hoisted, scouts 
sent out, a cordon of sentries was drawn about the 
prison, and if the prey were not soon run to earth 
either by the agents of the law or by the amateur 
detectives who were always keen on the scent, a 
full personal description was posted far and near. 
With the frime of a hundred francs upon his head, 
once he had gained the open country, the flying 
convict was hunted without mercy. 

Now, however, that it has been shown how 
many obstacles lay in the path of the would-be 
prison-breaker, and what lively sufferings the 
failure of his efforts assured to him, it remains to 
be said that escapes from the dagnes were neverthe- 
less of extraordinary frequency. There were con- 
victs at Toulon, Brest, and Rochefort whose accu- 
mulations of sentence, resulting from innumerable 
flights, amounted to fifty years, and in some 
instances even to one hundred ; and others who 
had passed so often under the relentless hands of 
the correcteur that their bodies were (in Miss 
Squeers’s phraseology) “one mask ” of scars. 


It is easily gathered from this that in every dagne 
there was a class of almost indomitable prison- 
breakers. The famous Petit, who spent more than 
half his life in the fetters of the for¢at, was conti- 
nually ridding himself of them, and slipping out for 
a holiday. Re-taken at Abbeville on one occasion, 
he sent word to the mayor that he should leave 
prison the following day, as it was “ not at alla 
proper sort of place.” Making a jocular inquiry as 
to his safety the next afternoon, the astonished 
mayor learned that Petit had been as good as his 
word. Forcing his way into a linen-chamber, he 
had wrapped his fetters in some loose cloths, then, 
ironed as he was, had scaled two or three walls, 
dropped into a garden, and hobbled away. Free- 
ing himself of his chains, he coolly sold them in the 
market-place, and walked off. When relegated to 
the cachot or black hole, as not seldom chanced to 
him, Petit would contrive to post a letter to a 
friend : “ Meet me at such a place on such a day” ; 
and whether the friend kept the appointment or 
not, Petit himself was almost invariably “ on time.” 

Arigonde was another who put a sore tax upon 
the vigilance of his guards. Like Petit, he had 
the art, approaching magic, of slipping loose in 

1 Records of the dagne have preserved the memory of a certain 
‘‘Jean le Bourreau,” a bandy-legged assassin of prodigious 
force, whose delight in this exercise was such that he had to be 
seized and held after inflicting the allotted punishment, to pre- 
vent him from adding a few strokes on his own account. 
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broad light, under the unseeing eyes of guards and 
comrades alike. ‘“ My foot itches,” said Arigonde, 
and that day or the next Arigonde’s ankle-ring and 
length of chain would be trailing empty at the heel 
of his ex-companion. Oftener than not, the com- 
panion was as completely duped as the warder in 
charge of the party. He felt the drag on the 
chain diminished, turned about, and saw that he 





A WARDER, 


was alone. “Old Arigonde’s slung his hook 
again !” he said ; and went on plying his pick, or 
shifting the gun-shot, or piling bricks, or turning 
the windlass ; and left it to the guard to discover 
and give the signal of the escape. Arigonde was 
one of the few old forgats who could walk out of 
the dagne without betraying himself by that awkward 
drag of the leg which resulted almost inevitably 
from wearing the chain. 

The prisoner determined on flight seldom let 
slip an opportunity. The quick-witted Cochot 
remembered that salutes were fired in the harbours 
on the King’s birthday. “Very good!” thought 
Cochot. “If in the midst of those salvos I should 
have the luck to gain the fields beyond, they might 
blaze away with their alarm-guns till all was blue ; 
for, as both cannon play the same tune, who would 
know one from the other? All right! J’// have a 
birthday along with his Majesty.” Surely enough, 
when the day arrived, the guns of the dagne were 
banging unnoticed for Cochot, who was quietly 
trotting through the fields. 

One of the escapes of Victor Desbois from Brest 
attested at once his audacity and his address. An 
inspector came to make his official tour of the dagne, 
and it did not seem to strike the sentry on duty at 
the gate that he had been very quick about it, for 


he was out again almost before he had been passed 
in. But the “inspector,” who walked out with his 
nose in the air, was Victor Desbois. Having filed 
through his anklet, he had donned in an instant 
the full uniform of inspector which he had con- 
fected out of paper, and with a wig and moustaches, 
also of his own manufacture, his disguise was 
perfect. Effrontery such as this fortune seldom 
fails to reward. 

Opportunity of a change of costume presented 
itself on another occasion to the nimble Hautde- 
bont, engaged in the convict tailor’s shop. On a 
nail above his head hung a newly finished warder’s 
suit, which, as the warder was in hospital, was not 
to be delivered for a week to come. Measuring it 
with his eye, Hautdebont reckoned it a fair fit for 
himself. Missing only, a warder’s cap. ‘This, in 
the course of a night or two, the prisoner put 
together out of a hundred little bits of cloth, 
abstracted at odd moments from the tailor’s shop. 
With the cap in his pocket on the following day, 
when the foreman tailor’s back is turned, Hautde- 
bont whips the warder’s suit from the nail, slips it 
on, and glides from the scene. Unluckily, the 
foreman a minute later misses the new suit from 
the nail, the alarm is given, and Hautdebont’s 
brief term of office as garde-chiourme is ended. 
He lost his privileged place amongst the tailors, 
and was sent to the chain gang. 

Piercy, condemned a fer/cé/uité for murder, saw 
some scaffolding erected for repairs, which seemed 
to offer a means of escape ideal in its simplicity. It 
stood conveniently against the wall. ‘“ That ought 
to bear me,” thought Piercy, and in a twinkling he 
found himself on the right side of the wall, in 
Bourbon Street, Toulon. But there was a wardei 
who could climb almost as well as Piercy, and who 
laid hands on him at the corner of the street. 
Another prisoner, equally adroit, was equally un 
fortunate in his affair. A rope served him for 
scaling the wall, but, loosing his hold on the other 
side with the expectation of dropping into a quiet 
lane, he fell plump into a hand-cart in which a 
warder was taking his midday siesta. ‘“ You never 
know your luck,” as the poet sang. It came to the 
warder ex dormant, bringing him the legal bonus 
of fifty francs for an arrest effected within the limits 
of the town. 


The forrats were often aided in their escapes by 
relatives or friends who for that purpose had settled 
themselves temporarily in the neighbourhood of 
the dagne ; and sometimes the means were furnished 
by an ex-convict, who made it his philanthropic 
business to nobble the authorities in the interests 
of old companions of the chain. 

It would be long to enumerate all the modes of 
flight which were practised with a greater or less 
degree of success in one French éagne or another. 
It may be said of the great escapes that each one 
revealed a particular instinct on the part of the 
prison-breaker. The forger’s plan would differ from 
the house-breaker’s, and the assassin by trade would 
never shrink from buying his liberty at the price 
of blood. 

As may be imagined, it was the best-laid scheme 
which had the best chance of success. ‘True, the 
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most reckless attempt, with no preparation behind 
it, did not always end in failure, though this was 
its likeliest and most usual fate. With many 
prisoners, escape was a fixed idea, which presently 
became a monomania ; and there were men who, 
possessing neither the address nor the daring 
requisite to the task, were nevertheless continually 
trying to get out. An old forgaé, Gonnet by name, 
and sixty-eight years of age, became so famous 
by reason of his failures that his ma/adresse 
passed into a proverb ; and a botched escape was 
known in the dagne of Toulon as a gonette. 
Patience and toil, long sustained, and renewed 
after discovery had made them fruitless, did not 
always triumph in the end. André Fanfan, who 
had found or fought h.s way out of every prison 
in France, and who whenever he was in durance 
had the honour of a guard specially appointed to 
watch him, was brought back to Rochefort after 
one of his most brilliant triumphs over justice. In 
his communings with himself one day, André 
said: “Now suppose, my boy, there was an 
underground passage, running the length of the 
yard, with a nice little opening into the port. 
Couldn’t you make a nice little opening in the 
wall, and find it? Of course you could!” There 
proved to be one difficulty, and one only. The 
underground passage was not there. 

“ Tig one, my boy !” said André. 

It needs a strenuous effort of the imagination to 
put oneself for a moment in André Fanfan’s place 
—constantly watched, a solid mass of masonry to 
reduce, and no tools to his hand worth speaking 
of. A few grains of plaster or chips of stone 
undisposed of after the night’s work were enough 
to betray the affair. Fanfan admitted a few 
“pals” in the gang to his confidence, but took the 
direction upon himself, and with his own hands 
did the main part of the work. Night by night, 
after the gang had been chained upon the guard- 
bed, he wrenched his anklet off ; and with his 
nails and a rusty bolt he bit his way inch by inch 
through stone and earth. He worked with the 
strength, swiftness, and silence of a mole, and 
never by a tap of the bolt or the scratching of a 
nail betrayed himself. He seemed to swallow the 
stone and earth which he displaced, for he left 
never a trace behind him. He was always on his 
plank, sound asleep, when the whistle gave the 
signal to turn out in the morning ; his ankle safe 
in the ring. When the tunnel was within a yard 
or two of completion, the plot was disclosed. One 
of André’s subordinates, condemned for a breach 
of the rules to the black hole, begged an interview 
with the governor, and “blew the gaff.” The 
governor, accompanied by an orderly with a dark 
lantern, made a “round of surprise” the next 
night, and the bull’s-eye was flashed upon André 
burrowing in his tunnel. He had an interview 
with the flogger, and it was noticed that he smiled 
at the last stroke but one. An inspiration had 
come to him under the lash. He was three 
weeks in hospital, and went to work again on the 
mght of his release. A second time he was 


betrayed, and Jean le Bourreau, piqued that 
André had so soon forgotten him, made a terribly 
serious use of the whip on that occasion. 


André, 
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however, had the satisfaction of learning that the 
governor had expressed astonishment at the skill 
of his work. He had made a second tunnel 
reaching to within arm’s length of the harbour 
wall, and a kind of little vestry room midway, in 
which he had bestowed provisions, tools, and a 
useful assortment of disguises. 


Living in an atmosphere of suspicion, the forcat 
himself was nothing if not suspicious, and I have 
said that he preferred to plot alone. In certain 
resorts, however, he had need of assistance, and 
he could nvt dispense with it when he proceeded 
by means of the cachette. The cachette was the 
temporary hiding-place to which the prisoner 
retreated when he separated himself from his 
gang, and in which he sometimes remained during 
several days, guarded and fed meanwhile by his 
comrades. It was a dangerous shelter at the 
best. 

The prisoner Plasson ran up a cachefte in one of 
the building yards, crept in at night, and made 
the stones fast with cement. He hoped that, if he 
lay there unobserved for a night or two, he would 
be able to force the walls with his hands ; but 
when he made the attempt he found to his horror 
that the cement had hardened, and that he had 
in effect buried himself alive! In this frightful 
situation he overheard a warder-foreman give 
orders for a load of bricks to be deposited on that 
very spot; some building operations were to be 
commenced there the next day. That night, 
redoubling his efforts, he succeeded in tearing 
through the roof of his tomb. Although not fully 
prepared for flight, he had a rope around his 
waist, with the help of which he lowered himself 
over the harbour wall. Plasson had earned his 
freedom, if ever prison-breaker had, but he was 
not to possess it. He fell into the arms of two 
night-fishermen, who seized and carried him back 
to the dagne. 


Tercet and Nercy dug a pit in the loose earth 
at the back of the stone-cutters’ shed, and 
provisioned it for several days. When all was 
ready they descended into their sepulchre, and 
their friends laid over it a slab of stone, which 
the buried pair were to raise at night. But, as 
so often happened where there were partners in 
a plot, Tercet and Nercy were informed against 
before nightfall, and a party of warders spared 
them the labour of lifting the stone. 

In every dagne, the practice of constructing 
caches or cachettes gave rise to a special and 
curious industry. There was a class of prisoners 
less keen for liberty, or more logical than others 
in calculating profits and losses, who were content, 
for a price, to assist those others to break their 
bonds. When a new-comer known to have 
resources arrived on the scene, the cachefte-makers 
were not long in opening up negotiations. They 
proposed to construct him a shelter, and to furnish 
him with provisions, etc. The transaction was 
always one of ready money, and it did not extend 
far on the part of the contractors. When they 
had made the cachetfe, and seen their client into it, 
they wished him good luck and left him to his 
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own devices. In addition to the average and 
ordinary dangers, an arrangement with the cache- 
makers had its own disadvantages. Like the 
warders, who were open to a bribe, the cache- 
makers were not always above selling their clients 
to secure the legal frime ; and many a luckless 
individual was peached upon almost before he had 
ensconced himself in his retreat. 

Over and above the fear of betrayal, the refugee 
had reason to dread a strategical movement on 
the part of the prison authorities against which 
he could not possibly guard. Thus, when it was 
suspected that an escaped prisoner was in hiding 
within the confines of dock or arsenal, and was 
being supplied with food by his comrades, the 
working-parties were withdrawn from the spot at 
which the escape had been effected, and replaced 


HARD LABOUR. (From an old French engraving.) 


by others, who, not being in the secret, could of 
course render no assistance to the occupant of the 
cache, If this ruse were successful, the prisoner in 
hiding might be starved into giving himself up, or 
he might be immured alive in his horrible oudZieétte, 
and be ultimately rescued a corpse. 

There were certain collective escapes, known as 
the escape of eleven, the escape of ten, the escape 
of nine, etc. Cleverest was the escape of nine from 
Brest. The leader was a man condemned to the 
“double chain” ; that is to say, he was attached, 
with others, by a long and heavy chain to a bench 
in a separate hall of the prison ; able to range only 
within the limits of his tether, and never released 
except for a rare period of brief exercise in a walled 
yard. ‘The double-chain men, moreover, were 
under the surveillance, day and night, of an armed 
and special guard. Nevertheless, the leader of the 
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“escape of nine,” by one of those fabulous devices 
of which the éagne had the secret, got rid of his 
chain and let himself out of the ward by a false 
key. There was but one way of reaching the roof, 
and that was by ascending a rope which hung 
almost within reach of a sentry. But this was the 
rope of the prison bell ! 

Up went the leader like a cat, and the bell never 
tinkled. Arrived at the clapper, he swung there 
with one hand, while with the other he swaddled 
the iron tongue in linen. The bell being rendered 
dumb, the eight went up after their leader, who had 
meanwhile forced a passage through the roof. 
The whole party disappeared, but the leader was 
the only one who got clear away. The sheep for 
whom he had played “bell” wether were one by 
one brought back to the fold, and paid the usual 
forfeit. 

An affair like this was, of course, the outcome 
of a well-ordered plan, and one can_ hardly 
believe that it dispensed altogether with the aid 
or countenance of one or more of the gardes 
chiourme, Special circumstances apart, the rash 
and haphazard attempt of a moment seldom issued 
in success; on the other hand, the scheme of 
most elaborate contrivance, depending as it must 
do on a combination of the slenderest chances, 
was liable to be frustrated by a breath. 

The old, wary hand never set out without his 
nécessaire—a little case of metal or leather, which, 
if fully furnished, contained a saw and some other 
tool, a pocket-knife, and a wig, whiskers, and 
moustaches made of hair or oakum. These wéces- 
Saires were minutely searched for on the persons 
of convicts who were thought to be planning an 
escape, and some very natty and well-equipped 
cases were often brought to light 

Enough has been said to show that the troubles 
of the forcat were not over when he had got beyond 
the prison walls. Every hand almost was against 
him, and women joined in the chase as hungrily as 
men. Peasant girls wanting the money for a 
trousseau would denounce to the police a half- 
starved wretch, flying for dear life, who had 
ventured to the door to beg a crust of bread. In 
the neighbourhood of Brest there were certain 
miserable families, dwelling for the most part in 
caves and hollows along the coast, who lived 
principally on the profits of /orga/-hunting. At 
the booming of the cannon these jackals were up 
and sniffing the air ; men, women, and children 
armed themselves with sticks, stones, and old 
firelocks ; and, knowing every nook and cranny of 
the coast, every deserted hovel for miles around at 
which the fugitive might stay for breath in his 
flight, they were more than likely to pounce upon 
him before he had enjoyed the small consolation 
of a fair run for his money. 

At no time and in no situation was the evader 
of justice really safe from arrest. There were old 


forcats who, after wandering for years from town to 


town, from village to village, striving to create an 

honourable existence, struggling with never a truce 

to get a footing, gave up at last the unequal 

combat, and went back to the fetters of the dagne. 
+3 
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MADE THE TREES BLOSSOM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE JAPANESE BY S. BALLARD.’ 


ONG, long ago, there lived an old couple 
who had no child, so to comfort them they 
bought a dog, whom they called Shiro. 

They grew very fond of him, and did everything 
they could to make him happy: when they had 
anything nice to eat they always fed him first, and 
it was their great delight to watch his happy, expec- 
tant face. 

It is said that a cat in three days forgets the 
kindness of three years, whereas a dog does not in 
three years forget the kindness of three days. And 
this indeed was the nature of Shiro, who did all he 
could to show his gratitude to the O jii San, his 
master, and the O baa San, his mistress.2,- In the 
daytime he would go with the O jii San to the 
mountains to cut wood, and at night he would 
guard the house. 

Now it so happened that the next-door neigh- 
bours were also an old couple. But they hated 
Shiro, and if he as much as peeped round their gate 
they would throw a stick or a stone at him, and 
once they made him quite lame. As he had never 
done anything to hurt them, this showed that they 
were people of a very disagreeable nature. 

One day the O jii San heard Shiro barking 
violently in the garden. “It must be the crows 
that he is barking at,” thought the O jii San, and 
he went out to see what was the matter. Shiro 
looking very happy, came rushing towards him, and 
pulling at his coat dragged him to a corner of the 
garden, where there was a large tree under which 
he had been digging 


“Well, Shiro, what is it then?” said the O ju 


San. But Shiro went on digging furiously and 
barking. The O ju San thinking that there must 


be something there, fetched a hoe and began to 
dig. Soon he saw something shining, and picking 
it up, found a golden guinea. Thinking this very 
strange, he went on digging, and soon came upon a 
perfect pile of guineas, yellow as the mountain 
gorse. The O jii San, hardly able to walk for as- 
tonishment, went and called the O baa San, and 
the two carried the money into the house. 

So, through the kindness of Shiro, the old 
couple grew quite rich, and naturally Shiro was 
petted even more than before. 

Now very shortly after this the next-door 
neighbour came and, making a very polite bow, 
said, “I am so sorry to trouble you, but would you 
he so kind as to let me have the loan of Shiro 
for a little?” As the neighbour had always been 
so cross to Shiro, the O jii San thought this 
very strange ; but being a kind old man he only 


said, “If he can be of any use to you, pray 
take him.’ 
1 See ‘‘ Leisure Hour" for May. 


recently publishe d in Tokio 
2 The terms ‘ O jii San” and “ 
speaking of old people 


O baa San 


These translations of popular Japanese fairy tales, 


‘mean honourable old man and honourable old woman, 


Having thus successfully borrowed Shiro, the 
neighbour returned to his house, and, calling his 
wife, fetched a hoe, and they went to the back 
garden, where there grew a tree just like the one 
in the Ojii San’s garden. 

“ Now,” said he, “as there were guineas under 
the tree in my neighbour's field, 


there is no 
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reason why they should not be under my tree” 

and so saying he pushed Shiro’s nose into the 
earth, pressing it down and hurting him very much. 
So Shiro began to scrape with his front paws, 
which delighted the neighbour very much. ‘“ Now 
stop,” said he, “and I will dig.” So he took the 
hoe and began to dig. 

“Dear me! the guineas are very deep down 
this time,” he grumbled, as he went on dig- 
ging and digging. And then all at once he 
came upon nasty black mud. _ Seeing this, 
the old couple were very angry. “You are no 
better than a useless knave if you can dig up 
guineas only in your own house,” said the 
neighbour, seizing Shiro and beating him with the 
hoe. Alas, poor Shiro! He struggled violently, 
but the neighbour in his rage hit him on_ the 
head, and he soon fell a lifeless corpse. The 
neighbour took up his body, and, burying it in 
the hole, returned to the house looking as if no- 
thing had happened. 


and the illustrations, are from a version 


and are always used when 
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Now as Shiro did not return his master and 
mistress began to get anxious, and at last the O jii 
San went to the neighbour and said, “ What has 
become of our Shiro? If your honourable business 
is finished, please let him return to us.” 


“Ts it Shiro you want? I have just killed him.” . 


“ What, killed Shiro !” said the O ji San, thunder- 
struck. “Why?” 

“Of course I would not kill an _ innocent 
creature. Please to listen to what happened. 
Lately foxes have been coming into our garden, 
so I borrowed Shiro for a watch-dog, but he did 
nothing but eat and sleep, and make such a mess of 
the house and garden that at last I got out of 
temper and killed him.” 

“ Oh dear, oh dear !” said Shiro’s master, weeping 
bitterly. “Poor thing! if I had only known what 
was happening I would have saved his life. What- 
ever his faults were, you have done an unkind 
thing.” The O jii San wept for some time while the 
neighbour went on complaining of Shiro. “ Well,” 
he said, “what is done can’t be undone. Poor 
Shiro seems to have behaved badly, and he has 
reaped the consequences. But please to give me 
his body.” 

“ Oh, I can’t do that, for I have buried it under 
the tree.” 

“Dear, dear ! have you already buried it? What 
shall I do? Well, would you mind selling me the 
wood of the tree ?” 

“Sell the tree ?” 

“ Yes, as Shiro was buried under it I should like 
to have the wood.” 

“Oh, well, if that is the case, I don’t mind selling 
it to you.” 

And so the O jii San bought the wood and carried 


jt home. He then set to work and made a tub from 


it for the manufacture of awa mochi, which he 
wished to offer to Shiro’s spirit. The old couple 
both worked hard at the mocht. 

“ Now, Shiro,” they said, “ your spirit should be 
happy, for we are making your favourite awa 
mocht.” 

But a most astonishing thing ' happened. They 
only put in a handful of millet, but it kept on in- 
creasing and increasing till at last the tub overflowed. 
The old couple were very much delighted. “This 
certainly must be the doing of Shiro,” they thought, 
and they put the nicest-looking cakes on the shelf ; 
after which they had quite a feast, for the cakes 
were more delicious than anything they had ever 
tasted. 

Now the neighbour heard of this. So after a few 
days he came and said : 

“We have been thinking in our house that as 
Shiro was so fond of awa mochi we would like 
to make a few cakes and offer them to his 
spirit, so would you kindly lend us your tub?” 
And the O jii San lent it, though he thought it very 
disagreeable of the neighbour, after what had 
happened, to come borrowing his things. 

Well, the old couple waited for a few days, but 
there was no appearance of their tub being returned. 

' In Japanese houses you will generally see a shelf against 
the wall on which are vases of flowers, cakes, etc. These are 
offerings to the spirits of deceased members of the family. The 


O jii San wished to treat Shiro exactly as if he were a human 
being. So he offered the cakes to his spirit. 


The O jii San, thinking he would just ask for it, 
went to the neighbour and found him sitting in 
front of his oven, piling wood on the fire 

“Oh, is it your tub, that you want?” he said. 
“ As for your tub, I chopped it up and am now 
putting it on the fire.” 

“Chopped up my tub ! 

“ As it is borrowed from you, of course I would 
not chop it up without a reason,” said the neighbour ; 
“but I borrowed it on purpose to make awa mochi 
to offer to the dead Shiro, and yet when I put in 
the millet nothing but black mud came out of 
the tub, which of course was very disagreeable for 
us ; soI thought I had better chop up such a useless 
tub.” 

“‘] am really very sorry that such a thing should 
have happened to you ; but if you had only asked 
me, we have plenty of awa mochi in the house and 
could easily have given you some. However, as 
you have already burnt it, why, it can’t be helped ; 
but, as Shiro was buried under that tree, I think 
that I should like to keep some of the ashes.” 

“Qh ! as for the ashes, you may take as many ot 
them as you like.” 

So the O jii San took a basketful of ashes ; and 
what he was thinking of one does not know, but he 
scattered them about the garden. And then a most 
extraordinary thing happened. 

A plum-tree and a cherry-tree, which had been 
quite withered, suddenly went “ Pop!” and burst 
into flower. 

And such flowers they were too! It was as if 
you saw Jokigase and Yoshino (places celebrated 
for blossom) at one glance.? 

“ Well, this zs beautiful !” said the O jii San, and 
he put away the remaining ashes most carefully. 

Shortly after this an unknown Samurai (knight) 
came to the O jii San’s house. 

“My name is Nuikashi,” said he, “ and I am the 
retainer of a great daimio. In my master’s grounds 
is a favourite cherry-tree, which, alas ! has withered. 
The gardener is perfectly exhausted with his efforts 
to revive it, and we are all much troubled. But 
we have heard that you possess some wonderful 
kind of ashes that make withered trees flower. If 
that is the case, I beg of you to come to the palace 
and help us.” 

“Tt is indeed true what you have condescended 
to hear, and I shall feel honoured in being allowed to 
bring my humble ashes to your honourable dwell- 
ing,” said the O jii San, bowing down to the ground. 

* Please come with me as soon as possible,” said 
the Samurai ; and they soon started, the Samurai 
walking first and the O jii San carefully carrying the 
precious ashes behind. 

When the daimio (a great feudal lord is called 
a daimio) saw the O jii San, he said, “Is this the 
O jii San I have heard of ?” 

“Yes,” said the OjiiSan. ‘ Owing to your most 
condescending orders I have ventured to intrude 
myself into your honourable presence.” 


” 


? The Japanese are especially fond of the plum and cherry 
blossoms. They do not cultivate these trees for their fruit, but 
for their flowers, and when the blossom is out there is a general 
holiday-making, while parties are made up to go and “‘ view the 
blossoms."" A favourite tree is as much cherished as a favourit: 
dog would be in England, and Japanese literature is full of 
allusions to these blossoms, 
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“Tt is a great distinction for me, O jii San,” said 


the daimio ; “ having heard of your wonderful ashes 
I wish to see their effect.” 

So they went to the withered tree. 

The O jii San, gathering up his courage, took the 
hasket of ashes, and carefully choosing his footing 





THE DAIMIO, FAN IN HAND, APPLAUDS 


climbed up the cherry-tree ; then, selecting the 
nicest-looking ashes, he threw them at the top 
branches. 

And then a most strange thing happened. The 
moment the ashes touched the branches there was 
a “Pop!” and the withered tree burst into such 
brilliant flower that it quite dazzled one to look 
at it. 

The daimio was extremely delighted. He at 
once invited the O jii San to the palace, where there 
was a splendid repast. The daimio not only praised 
the O jii San, but he gave him money and perfect 
mountains of dresses and splendid things, and he 
also said that the O jii San was always to be known 
as “ The O jii San who makes the cherries blossom,” 
which everyone thought a most charming name. 

Meanwhile, the neighbour had been very un- 
happy, for he had borrowed Shiro in the hopes of 
getting golden guineas, and he had borrowed the 
tub in the hopes of getting awa mochi, and each 
time he had been bitterly disappointed. When he 
heard that the O jii San had been to the palace, and 
had received splendid gifts and a charming name 
from the daimio, and all by his clever use of the 
ashes, his astonishment knew no bounds. 

“What, the ashes of the tub!” he cried 
“Why, if I had only thought of it, I could have 
done that too ; but I believe that there are still some 
left in my house.” But there were none of the 
ashes of the tub in the house ; so he just took some 
common ashes, and, putting them into a basket, he 
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THE OLD MAN WHO MADE THE TREES BLOSSOM. 


went into the street and began calling out in a loud 
voice, “I am the celebrated old man that makes 
the trees blossom,” and “ Who wants their trees to 
blossom?” Now the daimio’s attendants knew that 
their master was in want of some amusement, so 
they told the neighbour to come to the palace. 
But when the daimio saw him he 
said, “That is not the same man, 
but, of course, it may be a pupil whom 
he has taught.” 

The neighbour bowed down and 
said, “I beg your honourable pardon. 
I am no one’s pupil. The man who 
came to you lately only imitated 
me.” 

“What! was he only your imi- 
tator? Then you will be able to do 
something very wonderful.” 

So they went to a withered tree 
in the garden, and the neighbour, 
remembering what he had heard of 
the O jii San doing, took the nicest- 
looking ashes and threw them at 
the tree. But the withered tree 
remained a withered tree just the 
same. So he threw some more, 
then some more, but no appearance 
of even a bud. So then, with all his 
might, he threw the whole basketful. 
Then there was a scene of great con- 
fusion, for the wind carried the ashes 
all about the garden, and they blew into the eyes of 
the attendants and even into the eyes of the daimio 
himself. And he was naturally veryangry. “You 
are the imitator,” he cried, and by his orders the 
angry attendants seized the neighbour, and, binding 





him with ropes, put him in prison for being such an 
imposture. 

3ut the O jii San, what with the guineas that 
Shiro had found for him and the presents he had 
received from the daimio, became a rich man and 
lived peaceably and happily ever after. 
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OUTH AFRICA from the political standpoint 
S lies midway between India on the one hand, 
and Australia or Canada on the other. In 
India there is a vast coloured population, organised 
and controlled by a handful of Englishmen, whom 
they outnumber in the proportion of 1,000 to I. 
These Anglo-Indians are soldiers, civil servants, 
professional men or merchants ; they are “ birds of 
passage,” and in no sense colonists. Now, in South 
Africa, as we have seen, there is a large native 
population, and in certain districts the predomi- 
nance of the coloured races is as great as it is in 
India ; and, therefore, in this respect, the political 
conditions of South Africa resemble those of India. 
On the other hand, there is a considerable and 
permanent European population, Dutch and 
English, in South Afiica. Some of these European 
inhabitants, especially the Dutch, are members of 
families which have been settled in South Africa 
for 200 years, and the great majority of the 
English who have gone out to South Africa have 
done so with the intention of living there per- 
manently. In this respect South Africa resembles 
Canada and Australia, and it forms, like each of 
these, a great sphere of British colonisation. It 
is this aspect of the development of South Africa 
that I propose to describe in the present paper. 





At the outset, the political development of South 
Africa as a whole presents a significant contrast to 
that of Canada or Australia. The various colonies 
of British North America, with the exception of 
Newfoundland, are united in a federal union 
similar to that of the United States, and they form, 
therefore, a single political system under a central 
or federal Government. The Australasian colonies 
have not yet been similarly united, but the “ Com- 
monwealth of Australia” is already in process of 
creation, and meanwhile the separate colonies are 
practically identical in the character of their 
respective inhabitants, and are, with slight excep 
tions, governed in the same manner and equally 
advanced in civilisation. But in South Africa we 
have a group of States and colonies which are 
governed under widely different Constitutions, and 
exhibit a great variety in the compositions of their 
respective populations and in the degree of civili- 
sation to which they have attained. 

A statement of the names of these States and 
colonies will make this plain. First, there are two 
Republics, the Orange Free State, and the South 
African Republic or the Transvaal. These States 
are independent in all matters except their relations 
with foreign Powers, under the terms of the Con- 
ventions by which their separate existence was 



























































recognised by the British Government. Second, 
there are two British colonies, the Cape Colony 
(which now includes the country known until last 
year as the Crown Colony of Bechuanaland) and 
Natal. Both of these enjoy the right of parliamen- 
tary government under the British Crown. Third, 
the various native territories, administered directly 
by officers appointed by the British Government. 
Fourth, the newly acquired regions being developed 
by the British South Africa Company, which are 
governed jointly by officials appointed by the 
Directors and by officials appointed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The main features of the system under which 
the native territories are governed have been 
already described. But I shall endeavour to 
indicate very briefly the leading characteristics of 
the Dutch Republics, before I pass on to consider 
at greater length the political and social develop- 
ment of the Cape Colony. I shall also have a 
word to say on Natal, and on the position of the 
Chartered Company. 

oe Olive Schreiner has lately’ de- 

Republic. scribed the Boer as “ merely a child 

of the seventeenth century who has 
survived on into the nineteenth.” And this is 
quite true. At the beginning of the present 
century, when English rule was established at the 
Cape, the 20,000 Europeans of mixed French and 
Dutch origin, whose descendants are the South 
African Boers of to-day, had been cut off from 
European civilisation for a century and a half. 
They have remained an isolated people, refusing to 
amalgamate with the British settlers and unable to 
recover touch with European thought and litera- 
ture. The cause which, more than any other, has 
tended to maintain the isolation of the Boers is the 
adoption of a special Aafois, called by themselves 
the /aa/ or “language.” It is a Dutch patois which 
is unintelligible to the Hollander, and it has effec- 
tually cut off the Dutch of South Africa from all 
communion with their parent country. Of the 
characteristics of the /aa/ Olive Schreiner writes : 

** The Dutch of Holland is as highly developed a language, 
and as voluminous and capable of expressing the finest scin- 
tillations of thought, as anyin Europe. The vocabulary of the 
Taal has shrunk to a few hundred words, which have been 
shorn of almost all their inflections and otherwise clipped. 
The plurals, which in Dutch are formed in various and com- 
plex ways, the Taal forms by an almost universal addition of 
an ‘e’; and the verbs, which in Dutch are as fully and ex- 
pressively conjugated as in English or German, in the Taal 
drop all persons but the third singular. Thus the verb ‘to 
be’ . . . would answer in English to: I is, thou is, he is, 


m2 


we is, you is, they is! 


The adoption of this limited and exclusive 
dialect, together with the natural unprogressiveness 
of the Boer nature, has not only cut off the Boer 
States from European influences, but has prevented 
these States from joining the other South African 
communities in common action, where common 
action was most necessary ; for example, in questions 
of native control and in railway development. 
The Boer Republics are governed, under a Con- 
stitution modelled on that of the United States of 

1 In the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review" for April. 

* The Dutch Bible has been practically the standard of 
language amongst the Dutch of South Africa.—Ed. ‘‘ L. H." 
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America, by a President, an Executive Council, 
and a Volkraad, or Representative Assembly, the 
members of which are elected by the burghers or 
citizens. The American system is modified, how- 
ever, by the two fundamental principles of the 
Boer economy: the refusal to recognise any 
equality as between the natives and the Europeans, 
and the commando system, the inevitable conse- 
quence of many wars and the conditions of an 
agricultural life in the midst of savage races, 
Under this latter all adult males are liable to be 
called upon for military service in time of war, and 
in time of peace they are compelled to submit to a 
burdensome routine of frequent drills. Thus in 
the Boer States the rights of citizenship are in- 
separably connected with military service. This 
liability would in itself hinder English people from 
becoming burghers and so acquiring political 
rights ; but in the Transvaal, as is of course well 
known, the Boers, in fear of losing the contro] of 
the government, have passed a series of franchise 
laws which have made the acquisition of the citizen- 
ship at the present time practically impossible for 
foreign residents. 


The total population of the Cape 
olony is rather more than a million 
and a half. Of this total rather less than 400,000 
are Europeans, of whom probably three-fifths are of 
Franco-Dutch origin. On the other hand, the great 
mass of the native population is to be found in the 
eastern and Transkei provinces, where they live 
practically apart from the Europeans, so that in the 
greater part of the colony the Europeans are as 
numerous as the coloured people. From the com- 
mencement of British rule up to the year 1853, the 
Cape Colony was administered more or less abso- 
lutely by the Governor, who was assisted in the work 
of administration by a council consisting mainly of 
the chief officials ; and these, like himself, were 
appointed by the home authorities. At that date 
a system of representative government was in- 
troduced in the Cape as well as in the Australian 
colonies. Under this system a Legislative Council 
and a House of Assembly were created, and the 
members of both these Chambers were elected by 
the colonists. At the same time the executive power 
remained in the hands of the Governor and the 
chief officials, and ail financial measures were 
introduced into the Parliament by a member of 
the Executive. Twenty years later, in 1872-73, 
“responsible,” or full parliamentary, government 
was inaugurated. By this time the diamond industry 
had been established in Kimberley, and population 
and capital were being attracted from England to 
South Africa, and one of the first measures of the 
new Cape Parliament, with its now responsible 
Ministry, was to apply the increase in the revenues 
due to this cause to the development of the railway 
system of the colony. 

At the present time, therefore, the Cape Colony 
has had some twenty years’ experience of self- 
government. The Cape Parliament now consists 
of a Legislative Council of twenty-two members, 
which is presided over by the Chief Justice of the 
colony, and a House of Assembly of seventy-six 
members, with a “Speaker,” like the House of 


Cape Colony. C 














Commons. The Ministry are chosen from among 
the party which commands a majority in the House 
of Assembly, and an account of these officials will 
sufficiently indicate the manner in which the public 
business is distributed. They are: the Colonial 
Secretary, the Treasurer-General, the Attorney- 
General, the Commissioner of Crown Lands and 
Public Works, the Secretary for Native Affairs, and 
the Premier, who may, or may not, hold one of these 
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Other minor departments, which are variously 
assigned to one or other of the ministers, are the 
Departments of Agriculture, Woods and Forests, 
Lands and Mines. 

There is one characteristic of the Cape Colony, 
and of all other new Anglo-Saxon countries, which 
is brought to our notice by this list. It is the 
prominence which is given to the industrial as 
compared with the military aspect of government. 




















GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, PRETORIA. 


offices. Of these the Colonial Secretary is the head 
of the Civil Service ; he manages the Postal and 
Telegraphic Services and the Education Depart- 
ment (through the permanent head, the Superinten- 
dent-General of Education). He is also responsible 
for the local, volunteer, and police forces, and acts, 
therefore, as a Minister of Defence. The Attorney- 
General is the legal adviser of the Ministry ; he 
acts as Public Prosecutor, and is charged with the 
laborious task of drafting the Government Bills. 
The Commissioner of Crown Lands and Public 
Works is an official who is peculiarly necessary 
for a new country. He manages the public lands, 
which—appropriated and unappropriated—form a 
considerable source of revenue in a colony, the 
construction of new works, such as roads and 
harbours, and in particular he has charge of the 
railways, which here, as in most other colonies, are, 
with few exceptions, the property of the State. The 
Secretary for Native Affairs as a colonial minister 
's peculiar to the Cape Colony and Natal. He is 
charged with the difficult task of directing the 
administration of the native territories which are 
under the control of the Cape Government, and 
generally of providing for the peace and well- 
being of the coloured population in the colony. 


And, in fact, the new Anglo-Saxon countries differ 
most plainly from the old countries in Europe, 
because they are chiefly organised with a view to 
industrial development, whereas in European 
countries the military element of government is still 
predominant. In a British colony there is no 
Minister of War, but only a Minister of Defence ; 
and as there is no direct intercourse between a 
colonial Government and foreign Powers, ’ there 
is, of course, no Foreign Secretary. And even in 
the case of the United States, war, and preparations 
for war, occupy far less space in the life of the 
people than they occupy in the life of a European 
nation. In the Colonies there are no questions of 
foreign policy, and, generally speaking, it is a matter 
of finance or of fiscal policy which makes people 
take sides. 

As compared with the Australian colonies 
there is a more definite and permanent party 
cleavage at the Cape. In the first place, the Cape 
Colony has a question peculiar to South Africa 
the Native Question—in respect of which twodefinite 
policies are proposed. And in the next, the natural 
difference between the Dutch, who form the 
majority of the European population, and the Eng- 
lish is emphasised by the fact that the former live 
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in the country, while the strength of the latter lies 
in the towns, Cape Town, Kimberley, Port Elizabeth, 
and in that part of the eastern province where the 
descendants of the Albany settlers are to be found. 
How closely the Dutch or Afrikander party is 
identified with the agricultural interest may be 
seen from the alternative title of the party organi- 
sation, the Afrikander Bund, or Farmers’ Alliance. 
The leader of the Afrikander party, Mr. Hofmeyr, 
is the very able politician who, as one of the Cape 
Delegates, attended the Colonial Conference held 
in London in 1887, and the Ottawa Conference of 
1894. But he has persistently refused to form a 
Ministry or even take office. At the same time no 
Government can remain in power without the 
support of the Afrikander majority in the House of 
Assembly ; and it was through his alliance with 
Mr. Hofmeyr that Mr. Cecil Rhodes was able to 
command a majority until the outbreak in the 
Transvaal compelled him to retire from the 
premiership of the Cape Colony. At the same 
time it cannot be said that any unfair or retro- 
gressive measures have been carried by the 
Afrikander majority. 

The duration of the House of Assembly is 
limited to five years; and since Sir John Molteno, 
the first Cape Premier, took office in 1872, the 
average life of the successive Parliaments has been 
four years. The conduct of public affairs by 
these successive Governments has been marked 
by continuous efforts in the direction of de- 
veloping the resources of the colony, improving 
the administration of the coloured races, and 
strengthening the local defence and police forces. 
Railways have been extended, harbours and other 
works of public utility have been improved or 
constructed. Recognising the beneficial effect of 
forests in tending to produce rainfall, the Depart- 
ment of Woods and Forests have taken measures 
to carefully preserve the existing forests, and have 
established plantations of fresh forest trees in 
suitable neighbourhoods. Under the Department 
of Agriculture schools have been established, and 
qualified officials have been provided to give 
advice to the farmers on matters of practical con- 
cern to their industry. And Acts have been passed 
by which the settlement of small proprietors in 
rural districts has been rhade possible. Parliamen- 
tary commissions have been appointed to consider 
the conditions of special industries—especially the 
cultivation of the vine in certain districts of the 
western province—and the advice of experts has 
been secured for the purpose of ascertaining defects 
and suggesting remedies. And the machinery of 
a very complete educational system, ranging from 
native schools to the colleges, which prepare students 
for the degrees conferred by the University of the 
Cape of Good Hope, has been maintained in 
undiminished efficiency. 

The ownership of the railways by the State pre- 
sents certain considerable advantages. In the first 
place, the general convenience of the community 
as a whole is more effectively secured ; for the 
State is more generous and more disinterested than 
any association of private individuals. T.ines which 
could not be constructed on commercial grounds 
are constructed on the ground of public con- 
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venience ; and the losses which such lines entail 
are compensated by the gains yielded by the main 
routes. Again, where there are practically no private 
interests to consider, the adjustment of the charges 
for the carriage of goods or produce is a compara- 
tively easy matter. An example of this is occurring 
at the present time, when, in view of the difficulties 
of the Cape farmers, it is proposed to reduce the 
rates on agricultural produce. And, in the second 
place, considered as a commercial undertaking, the 
consolidation of the railways tends to economic 
and efficient working. The annual cost of the 
Cape Government railways is (in round numbers) 
a million and a half, and the annual earnings two 
millions and a half. Up to the present some twenty 
millions of borrowed capital have been invested in 
railways. A small part of this sum has been paid 
off ; but the annual profits on the working allow 
the Cape Government to pay from four to five per 
cent. on the remainder. 

In addition to this “central” government, provi- 
sion is also made for “local” government. The 
Cape Colony is for this purpose divided into 
“divisions ” and “ districts,” which are respectively 
assigned to civil commissioners and resident magis- 
trates. Both of these officials are charged with the 
administration of justice, and the former acts as a 
revenue Officer besides fulfilling certain administra- 
tive duties. The business of local government is 
managed, as in England, by Divisional Councils, 
District Councils, and Village Management Boards 
in the country, and by Municipal Councils in the 
towns, and in both town and country there are 
Boards of Health, Licensing Boards, etc. 

I should perhaps add a word on two points : the 
administration of justice and the relation of tne 
State to religion. The highest court of justice is 
the Supreme Court. It consists of the Chief 
Justice and eight puisne judges, and, as thus con- 
stituted, it forms a Court of Appeal for the colony. 
Its decisions are, however, like those of all similar 
colonial courts, subject to an appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
England, which forms the ultimate tribunal for all 
British colonies and possessions. Of these nine 
judges, the Chief Justice and the two senior judges 
are attached to Cape Town ; three judges sit at 
Graham’s Town and constitute. the Eastern Dis 
tricts Court ; and three sit at Kimberley, as the 
High Court of Griqualand West. In addition to 
these permanent courts, Circuit Courts are periodi 
cally held by the judges in the country towns. 
Most of the work of our County Courts and County 
and Borough Sessions is done by the resident 
magistrates ; but there are also Justices of the 
Peace who have a limited jurisdiction. 

As regards religion, the Voluntary principle is 
now established at the Cape. Here, as in the 
Australasian colonies, it is held that all religious 
organisations should be entirely free from State 
control, and should, therefore, not depend in any 
way upon State aid. From the first establishment 
of British rule at the Cape of Good Hope, contri- 
butions were made by the Colonial Government in 
support of the ministers of various denominations, 
and in 1853, when representative institutions were 
introduced, the grant on this account was fixed at 
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£16,060—the amount at which it then stood. In 
the year 1875, however, after the introduction of 
responsible government, an Act, called “The 
Voluntary Act,” was passed, which provided for 
the gradual reduction and ultimate abolition of the 
grant. At the present time it amounts to about 
£5,000. It must be remembered that the Church 
which chiefly benefited by this Government sup- 
port was the Dutch Reformed Church, and that 
this Church, as including the great majority of the 
European inhabitants, occupies the position of a 
“national” church in the Cape Colony. The 
Voluntary Act, therefore, gave effect, not to the 
wishes of the Afrikander party, but to those of the 
advanced section of the English colonists. 

The general advance of the Cape Colony has 
been stimulated by the establishment of the gold 
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Office. It will be completed in the present year, 
and will then become the headquarters of the 
Postal and Telegraphic Services. And a third is the 
Town Hall and Municipal Offices, now in course 
of erection. Among the less recent buildings of 
Cape Town, the Railway Station and the Standard 
Bank in Adderley Street are noticeable, and the 
Public Library and Museum is remarkable as being 
enriched by Sir George Grey’s munificent gift of 
many rare manuscripts and first editions. 

But Cape Town has an advantage which few 
colonial towns enjoy. Owing to its comparative 
antiquity it still possesses certain buildings which 
recall the past and emphasise the changes of the 
present. The Castle, which serves as the head- 
quarters of the General commanding the British 
forces in South Africa, was erected during the years 
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industry in the Transvaal, and by the extension of 
British rule northwards by the Chartered Company. 
The growth of population in these countries has 
increased the carrying trade of the Cape Colony, 
and the colonial Government have endeavoured to 
meet the increased demand thus made upon the 
means of locomotion and communication. The 
outward and visible sign of the growing importance 
of Cape Town, as the metropolis of South Africa, 
is to be seen in the erection of many new and 
Imposing buildings. The earliest of these, the 
New Parliament House, was completed in 1885, at 
4 cost of something less than £250,000. Showing 
a facade 264 feet in length and a depth of 141 feet, 
this building is large enough—and magnificent 
enough—to accommodate one day the Federal 
Parliament of South Africa. Another building 
scarcely inferior in importance is the new Post- 





1667-76, and a large part of the original building 
still remains. The tower of the great Dutch Re 
formed Church in Adderley Street, again, is part 
of the original building erected in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. And the present Town 
Hall is the actual “State House” in front of which 
the “town guard” assembled daily, when the 
colony was under the government of the Dutch 
East India Company. 

In other respects the lesser towns, Kimberley, 
Port Elizabeth, Graham’s Town, and East London, 
are not far behind the metropolis. All of these are 
well supplied with parks and recreation grounds, 
with public libraries, clubs, and colleges and 
schools. Generally speaking a colonial town is 
better supplied in such matters than a provincial 
town in England of equal size, and the towns in the 
Cape Colony form no exception to the general rule. 
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The circumstances of the colonists 
in Natal are peculiar. The European 
population, Dutch and English, amounts to only 
45,000, while the native population is ten times as 
numerous. This small European community ac- 
quired in 1894 the right of parliamentary self- 
government (with some slight restrictions). It is 
an enterprising and prosperous community, but it 
has had to assume, as we have already seen,' a 
relationship to the native population somewhat 
different from that of the Europeans in the Cape 
Colony. This difference’ is especially apparent 
in the conditions under which the sugar industry 

-the most important industry in the colony—is 
carried on. There is in Natal a sub-tropical belt 
adjoining to the coast line, where the temperature 
is raised by the presence of the warm Mozambique 
current, and sugar, tea, and other tropical pro- 
ducts can be cultivated. But it has been found 
impossible to employ the Kafirs on these planta- 
tions ; they have preferred to live in their own 
manner, and, in spite of the repeated efforts, have 
refused to submit to the restraints of permanent 
employment. In spite, therefore, of the large Kafir 
population in the colony, the proprietors of the 
sugar plantations have been compelled to introduce 
coolies from India in order to work the plantations, 
and a considerable Indian population has been in 
this way brought into Natal. In recent years the 
prospects of the sugar industry have been greatly 
improved by the commencement of coal mining. 
By means of this industry, the chief centre of 
which is Dundee, in the north-east corner of the 
colony, an abundant and economic supply of coal 
has now been secured, and by means of this 


Natal. 


1 In the previous paper. 
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supply the planters are able to make use of the 
diffusion process—a process which requires a large 
consumption of fuel, but is otherwise most effective 
for the extraction of the juice of the sugar-cane. 

In addition to sugar, tea, and coal, a consider- 
able quantity of wool is raised in Natal. 

The colonists are chiefly concentrated in two 
towns Maritzburg, the seat of government, and 
Durban, the port ; and these towns are in no way 
inferior in respect of public buildings and general 
equipment to any towns of equal size in South 
Africa. In the case of the latter, great improve- 
ments have been effected in the accommodation 
provided by the harbour. Moreover, the railway 
system of Natal has been developed with great 
energy, and through communication has been 
established between Durban and the Transvaal and 
the Free State. 


As I write, the small European population of 
Rhodesia, probably no more than 7,000 in all, are 
engaged in a struggle for life against the Matabele, 
and for the moment colonisation and _ industrial 
development is at a standstill. But there can be 
no question as to the ultimate result of this second 
conflict, and when the supremacy of the European 
has been again established, the colonists will again 
proceed with the work of developing the resources 
of these new and, until six years ago, unexplored 
regions. The gold fields of Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland may, or may not, justify the expecta- 
tions of the prospectors ; but the natural fertility 
of the Mashonaland uplands, combined with a 
temperate climate, will make this country sooner 
or later another centre of Anglo-Saxon colonisa- 
tion. 

W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. 








“GRAN’P’ER 


“ (*RAN’F’ER ! JENKIN ” sounds very like the 
name of an ancient biped ; but, lest any 
lover of biography may be misled into sup- 

posing this is a human character-sketch, I will 

say at once that my subject isthe possessor of not 
merely two legs, but of ten. He is a big crab of 
strange aspect, so strange that the fishermen decline 
to recognise him as a crab, and will credit him only 
with being a spider. He is well known on our 
southern and western coasts, where he is probably 
the commonest of our larger crabs, and only the 

Great Crab of our tables is bigger than he. 

In different localities he is called by different 

names. He is not always and everywhere 

“Gran’fer Jenkin.” Byno means. Sometimes he 

is the Corwich, the Gaber, the Gabrick, or the 

Spiny Spider. Should he chance to come in the 

way of scientific men, they will probably use neither 

of these names, but will speak of him as Maia 
sqguinado. 





- Grandfather. 


JENKIN.” 





What some of these names signify is not very 
clear. “Spiny Spider-crab” has obvious relation 
to its prickly, round-bodied, slender-legged build, 
and it may be surmised that the original Gran’fer 
Jenkin was a spindle-legged, prickly biped, natu- 
rally inactive, but when he moved getting into 
everybody’s way. Then, too, the scientific appella- 
tion will bear some kind of explanation. “Gran’- 
f’er” spends the winter and early spring in retire- 
ment—buried, it is believed, inthesand—and makes 
his first appearance in the crab-pots and trammels 
in the month of May. Hence it might be fitly 
termed the May crab, and A/faia is the old Latin 
word for May. Herbst, who is responsible for 
its scientific names, says that in Provence it is called 
squinado, and therefore he thought he might adopt 
the word as its second or species name. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that an indivi- 
dual who is known under so many aliases should 
be fond of disguising himself ; and Nature appears 
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to have fitted him up with an eye to his tricking 
himself out with all kinds of borrowed plumes, for, 
instead of giving him a smooth shell, like that of 
the Great Crab, for instance, Gran’f’er is covered 
all over his back with spines and clothes hooks. If 
you were to see Gran’fer after he had been into 
dry-dock, and had been scraped, washed, and 
scrubbed clean from barnacles, serpulz, weeds, and 
other organisms usually found upon him, you would 
imagine him to be filled with the ambition to 
develop into a sea-urchin. Naturalists formerly held 
the belief that, in consequence of Gran’fer’s 
remarkably slow movements, the spores of plants 
and the eggs of animals that dropped upon his 
back had no chance of being swept off by their 
passage through the waters ; and so they germi- 
nated and established themselves there. They 
thought it was possible that he might have a 
desire for cleanliness, and yet have no means for 
protecting himself from the rubbish that threatened 
to smother him entirely. 

A few years ago Dr. Graeffe, of Trieste, had a 
desire to put Gran’fer into his aquarium and ex- 
hibit him to his learned friends ; but, evidently 
shocked by his untidy appearance, he determined 
to give him a good scrubbing first. Gran’fer was 
accordingly scrubbed and scraped to such an ex- 
tent that it was possible to make out the con- 
figuration of what crustaceologists call his cara- 
pace, but which we will be content to speak 
of as his back. The learned Doctor was well 
pleased with his work, and considered Gran’fer 
was now fit to be introduced to decent society, 
for the hills and valleys and hooked peaks of his 
upper crust stood out in bold relief. So he was 
deposited in a tank where he appeared to have 
every chance of leading a cleanly life. But in this 
vessel was a mass of the strange polyp Adcyonium, 
more familiarly known as Dead-man’s Fingers ; and 
the next morning Dr. Graeffe was alarmed to find 
that the polyp had been shockingly mutilated. Not 
that this made any permanent difference to the 
Alcyorium, for polyps are extremely accommo- 
dating in this respect, and they might fitly take 
for the motto of the race the legend “Cut and 
come again!” for although snicked and sliced 
they are about as unconcerned as a rose-bush that 
has had many of its flowers gathered or its branches 
cut back. Like those of the rose, too, the cuttings 
taken off and properly planted will attach themselves 
and commence independent growth. 

Naturally the Doctor concluded that Gran’f’er 
had been making a meal of the dead-man’s 
fingers, but on turning his attention to that worthy 
he found that the crab had been gratifying his 
esthetic yearnings rather than the cravings of 
appetite. The crab’s back was nicely ornamented 
with the missing particles effectively arranged. 
With the caution that should distinguish all men 
of science, Dr. Graeffe hesitated to conclude that 
Gran’fer had thus decorated himself; but he de- 
cided to watch. He did so, and was rewarded 
by seeing Gran’f’er snip off bits of the Alcyonium 
and drop them on the floor of the tank. There 
they were allowed to lie for a while, and then 
Were picked up again in the pincer claws and 
passed to the crab’s mouth. But they were not 


eaten. The action was either on the principle 
of “kissing the place to make it well” or 
anointing it with a gummy saliva to make it stick, 
when, a moment later, it was carefully placed on 
Gran’fer’s back. This may be explained as a 
mere chance act on the part of the crab, but it 
has been repeated so often by various Gran’fers 
under the close observation of different naturalists 
that there is no room for doubt that it is an act 
of reason on the part of the crab. Any visitor 
to the seaside who can obtain a living gabrick 
may check the statement for himself. 

The intelligence of the action may be further 
seen in the fact that Granfer picks and snips 
only from those things that will grow when cut and 
transplanted. He knows, too, which is the “ busi- 
ness end” of his cuttings, and plants them in the 
manner best calculated to enable them to “root” 
easily. And so before long he has covered his 
carapace with a very varied assortment of orga- 
nisms which make him look like a respectable 
piece of rock, and therefore to present an unpala 
table appearance to any big fish that may be looking 
for a meal. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all the 
growths on Gran’f’er’s back have been planted there. 
Some are induced to come because of the others that 
have been so placed; among these are various 
small forms of animal life that find a congenial 
residence, as well as a good table, among the 
sponges, polyps, weeds, and other growths. The 
microscopist who wishes to get specimens of 
minute marine life can scarcely do better than 
secure a nice Gran’fer Jenkin and place it in a 
large white pan with sea water sufficient to cover 
the crab’s back. With a lens he can then see a 
multitude of creatures, most of them strange to 
him, crawling over the mossy growths of algz and 
sponge. Among them will be many small crus- 
taceans, including the remarkable Cafre//a, and a 
much rarer form, the /se@a Montagui, with legs 
specially adapted for a life on Gran’fer’s back, 
which is, indeed, the only place in the whole world 
where it has yet been found. Many other minute 
crustaceans abound in the same situation. 

As we write there is a living Gran’fer before us, 
and in the course of a few hours there have 
emerged from the mossy clothing of his shell im- 
mature forms of several species of mollusca, both 
bivalve and univalve, acorn-shells, tube-worms 
(serpule), flat-worms (f/anariez), corallines, and 
no less than seven fair-sized specimens of the 
snake-locked anemone (Cy/ista viduata). In ad- 
dition there were five or six different kinds of 
weeds. Altogether Gran’fer Jenkin carries a very 
fair colony about with him. 

I have no intention of wearying my readers with 
a tiresome description of Gran’fer’s personal ap- 
pearance. Those who want that must seek it in 
the text-books. Here is his photograph, and it 
must speak for itself; but it should be explained 
that the spininess of his back does not there appear, 
because I have photographed him in his war paint, 
with all his decorations thick upon him, filling up 
the spaces between the spines and presenting a more 
level surface than his shell possesses. His legs 


are of more uniform thickness throughout and 





rounder in section than those of the Great Crab. 
The pincer claws are more robust than the others 
in the male, but in the female and immature speci- 
mens they are much smaller. The pincers them- 
selves are not nearly so awe-inspiring as those of 

















GRAN’F'ER JENKIN, 
(Reduced to ;\;th nat. size.) 


the Great Crab, being slender and almost smeoth 
on their inner faces. The upper side of the crab, 
so far as it can be seen, is red ; beneath, it is smooth 
and of acreamy white colour. ‘The speciinen photo- 
graphed was a male. 

Bell, in his “British Stalk-eyed Crustacea,” says : 
“It is eaten by the poorer classes, though I under- 
stand it is but indifferent food.” Belonging to the 
wealthier classes, he was evidently unwilling to 
experiment ; but, not labouring under any such 
disqualification, I have eaten Gran’fer Jenkin and 
enjoyed his flesh. It is true one misses the masses 
of solid meat one gets from the huge nippers of a 
big Jack-crab, and the shell of Gran’fer is very 
thick and solid ; but if one has the patience and 
strength to break his legs, the flesh of Gran’fer 
will be found very sweet, and by no means inferior 
to that of the more expensive crab from the fish- 
monger’s shop. [!n a sense it is more difficult to 
obtain than the Great Crab, for it does not find 
its way to the markets. The crabbers, when they 
find Gran’fer in their pots or trammels, break him 
in pieces and use him for bait wherewith to catch 
wrasse, which in turn they employ in baiting their 
crab and lobster pots. Richard Couch informed 
Bell that several dozens of this crab were sold for 
sixpence in Cornwall, but that it was more fre- 
quently given away to those who asked for it. 
Whatever may have been the case in Couch’s day, 
and in his part of Cornwall, my experience is that 
no fisherman will accept money for Granfer 
Jenkin. His value appears to be so small that it 
cannot be reckoned in the coin of the realm ; and 
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unless his captor is very much in need of wrasse 
bait he is always willing to give you a specimen, 
The Cornish crabbers say it is far too abundant 
on their coast, for when it gets into the crab-pots 
it casts off its natural lethargy and becomes so 
active that it frightens away the crabs and lobsters 
for whose benefit the seductive bait has been pro- 
vided. 

We have several other species of spider-cral 
common in British waters, some rare, some exceed 
ingly common, but all sharing in this desire to 
improve upon nature by titivating themselves up 
with living odds and ends. One of these—the 
long-legged spider-crab—we also figure. It appears 
to swarm in deep water. We have seen large 
numbers sprawling over trammels taken up from 
about sixteen fathoms of water; and fish are 
sometimes found with their stomachs full of them. 
The long, thin legs appear too weak to have any 
practical value, but it can climb by their aid over 
the weeds and corallines, and, what is probably 
more to the purpose, it can hold on by entangling 
them in the weeds. Its movements are exceed- 
ingly slow and languid, and it is difficult to imagine 

















LONG-LEGGED SPIDER-cRAR (Macropodia rostratus). 


The upper two are females; the lower a male. 
it going an inch out of its way, even to get a meal. 
We suspect that it does not trouble to sear h for 
nt 
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food, but waits quietly and philosophically u 
something turns up. 
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DARE TO BE A DAN-NULL. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


| hg dinner, which Chris expected to find 

formidable, proved a jolly occasion. Mr. 

_ Monthurst was a charming host, and except 
his younger son, Thorley, no one else was present 
beside the cricketers. Chris sat next to the captain, 
at the foot of the table, and his health was drunk 
with honours. Everybody made much of him, and 
wanted him to do all sorts of things—all of which 
he declined. 

The Ainsport men had to leave early, to catch 
their train. Chris went with them, but parted from 
them where his road diverged. There were fellows 
enough going to see them off, and he wanted to get 
home to Joe. 

His nearest way led him into a wide thoroughfare 
crowded with people walking about and doing their 
week’s marketing in a blaze of gaslight. Roadway 
and pavement were alike thronged : an omnibus 
passing had to go at a foot’s pace. Eager though 


he was, Chris paused, interested to watch the 
humours of these many hundreds of people, all 
well dressed, and admirably well behaved—or so he 
thought till three of his own men came pushing 
through in a great state of hilarity, shouting for 
Gundry !—the only flaw in the general decorum ! 
Chris drew back into the crowd, in fear of being 
recognised and exposed to their applause, but they 
did not see him. 

A few paces farther down, he met one of 
Gundry’s old hands, Marshall, with wife and three 
children, all carrying hempen market-bags and 
looking big with great concerns. Marshall touched 
his hat, beaming all over his face. Chris stopped 
to shake hands, and asked him if he had seen the 
firm’s disgrace. 

“T took them for decent fellows,” he said. 

“So they are, sir. They’ve been treated a lot, 
you may depend on it. Anybody who had been 
on the ground to-day would feel proud to treat a 
man belonging to you—that’s where ’tis.” 
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Chris swallowed his disgust in silence, and turned 
away. A sweet-shop, all colours of the rainbow, 
invited him, and he went in to buy goodies for 
Marshall’s children. When he came out, they were 
all at a butcher’s, the parents within, the children 
outside watching with eager eyes to see the nice 
dinners bought. Their own little market-bags 
were full of parcels that looked like groceries. The 
parents came out, looking triumphant over the 
purchases sticking out of their open bags. The 
boys wanted to peep—there was a pretence of 
keeping a secret, and then jumps for joy at some 
happy discovery. The little girl caught her father’s 
hand, evidently coaxing for something from another 
shop. 

“No, not to-night. Mother says not another 
penny to spend to-night. Come along home to bed 
now, little Cis,” he said, smiling down at her. 

Chris came up and dropped his three packets 
into her hands, saying, “‘ One apiece. Good night.” 
Honour and glory! The Marshalls were a proud 
family that night. Chris turned to watch the 
children skipping and jumping along—the big boy 
rather sobered under the weight of his mother’s 
market-bag, but each of the others dancing at a 
parent’s side, and pointing to beauties of the shops. 
This was the weekly festival, such as rich children 
have only on birthdays, and hardly then. Talk of 
the pleasures of wealth! It is the poor who know 
them, when they have ever so little more than just 
enough ! Saturday night, with money in the 
father’s pocket—all the tempting shops lit up, the 
hateful hour of bed-time long deferred, and the 
children buying half the things in the windows in 
imagination, while bits of silver are being thriftily 
spent within—kings’ daughters, oppressed by the 
vastness of their trousseaux, might be envious ! 

But oh, how thin the line that marks off the bliss 
of buying in hope from the soreness of buying in 
fear—the least mistake an irretrievable calamity ! 

A young, pretty woman, neatly dressed, with 
very bright dark eyes and a look of terrible 
anxiety upon her face, stood with an empty market- 
bag in her hand outside the closed doors of a 
public-house. A girl and boy, ten and twelve 
years old, stood by her, also anxious-looking—the 
boy with an empty basket. Presently the woman 
mustered a cheerful smile, pushed the door open a 
little and peeped in, beckoning. This was repeated 
once or twice before the door was flung back and 
a man came out, tidy as herself, and asked in a 
tone of irritation what she wanted. 

“ Oh, won’t you come now ?” she said, the forced 
smile giving way in her eagerness. ‘ We want to 
go home. We've been all up to Rundle Street and 
back, and we do want to get done and go home.” 

“Well, let me finish my beer, won’t you?” he 
said, in the same irritated way. The wife said not 
a word. He went in again, and the weary mother 
and children waited outside. The man appeared 
perfectly sober, but he had all the money, and 
that and the time were slipping away together. 

Chris had not the heart to go on and leave the 
watchers there. He pushed open the door and 
followed the man. The place was too full for any 
one to be noticed—every seat occupied on the 
benches round the walls, and the standing room 
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full of people, chiefly men, gathered in knots or 
giving their orders at the counters. A couple of 
perambulators helped to stop the way. There was 
perfect order-—a loud steady hum of voices some. 
times breaking into laughter, and through it all the 
constant “Youp, youp” of the pumps drawing up 
liquor, and the rap of money on the counters, 
Customers, both men and women, pushed in, 
drank and went out again, besides those who came 
to stay. The man who had his beer to finish 
stood talking with three others, well dressed and 
well spoken like himself. Clearly this house was 
eminently respectable, as well-conducted as a place 
could be. The neat, civil barmaids were treated 
with entire respect, and the men chatting together 
looked bright, and full of intelligent interest in their 
topics ; they made Chris wish to make one of them 
and hearitall. ‘Two very tidy matrons, with babies 
in their arms, sat together on a small bench, their 
faces wearing the same look of intense anxiety as 
the woman’s outside—a contrast to the serene 
content or bright-eyed pleasure on the faces of the 
drinkers. Chris could not think what they were 
doing there, till he spied the large market-bags 
hanging limp and flat, and at once it dawned on 
him that they were on guard—watching to get their 
men and money away to the other shops. Was 
this a weekly experience, he wondered? It was 
enough to wear a woman into her grave. 

The men’s talk grew more eager and their faces 
flushed : the glasses were emptied, and there was a 
move in one group to order fresh supplies. The 
suspense on the women’s faces sharpened to agony. 
One of them half started up, then sat down again, 
trying to catch her husband’s eye—she dared no 
more. Chris could not stand it. He touched his 
own man on the arm. 

“Excuse me, a stranger,” he said, “ but—that 
pretty wife of yours has been waiting a long time.” 

The man started, astonished and angry. The 
others all stared at Chris. Something in his broad, 
mild face disarmed them. 

* All right, governor,” said one, taking him for a 
city-missionary. ‘“ We've been talking all round 
the world and not minding the clock. Come 
along, mates,” and he walked over to the little 
bench where those two women sat. “Come, 
mother, it’s time to be off,” he said, and fondly 
took the baby. 

That was a fine fellow. Chris gauged him a 
first-class workman, whatever his trade. The 
women bustled up, with relief and joy upon their 
faces : there was a small exodus, including one 
perambulator. Chris began to understand the 
tragedy of the “prams” he had seen standing out- 
side public-houses all along the road. The pretty 
woman walked off with her husband, glad, but not 
easy yet, for he had come off in the quarrelsome 
stage ; she wore her best smiles in fear. Chris 
thought of the settled cheerfulness on Mrs. 
Marshall’s face, and groaned in secret. 

Some of the smaller houses had their doors set 
open that hot night, and, looking in, he saw the 
rows of men in working clothes, with pipes and 
pots—most of them in a benign state of general 
enjoyment, apparently. In one house he was 
recognised—the news flew round and a thicket of 
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hands were stretched out for him to shake, a good 
many more or less tipsy paws among them. He 
did it with a will : there was something so touch- 
ing in the glorification it made for these poor 
fellows, taking their little meagre bit of joy after the 
week’s hard toil—a poor, base joy indeed, but they 
were used to nothing better. As yet, most of them 
were only “getting good-tempered ” ; another hour 
of it, and a number of them would be sots and 
idiots—perhaps madmen. 

A little farther on, Chris was surprised to meet 
one of his own steadiest men, with flat market-bag 
and a wife who looked ready to drop. 

“Why, Harris, you keep late hours,” he said. 

“We’'m ’bliged to, sir,” said the man cheerfully. 
“They don’t let down prices to the bottom till the 
last hour or so, and with eight mouths left at home, 
we’m bound to wait for that.” 

“] wonder you don’t all agree to go earlier, so 
that they might close earlier,” said Chris. 

“ Ah, but they’m bound to stay open till after 
the publics close, to ketch the money, sir.” 

Chris walked on, hot and strong for the Irish 
bishops and their Early Saturday Closing Bill. He 
turned for a parting look down that wide road. 
What a mass of hard, honest industry, and pluck, 
and family feeling was represented in the host of 
working people swarming there ; and how it was 
handicapped by the fatal spell of a low pleasure 
which stopped the way to better ones! 

He went on through lower neighbourhoods, where 
the public-houses were close shut up, with illegal 
ground-glass windows. Ai little of their work 
showed outside, but the full tale would not be 
known till closing time. He took a long way 
round, in order to cross the Leas. There the 
people hung about the public-house doors, or lay 
on the pavement leaning against one another, 
pouring out foul language—men and women to- 
gether. Gentlefolks rarely came that way, and 
the outraged feelings of working people striving 
to bring up their families decently were of no 
account ; the police were not expected to interfere 
for anything short of actual peril to life. Scenes 
of this kind were evident at the side entrance 
to the Easton Arms, in South Lane. The front, 
facing the Wyk road, was not quite as_ bad, 
though bad enough. Chris pushed open the swing 
door and went in. 

More than half an hour had passed since he 
shook those honest hands up in the town ; and 
even aHowing for the lower stamp of this neighbour- 
hood, he could see the lower grade that came with 
the later hour. This front bar was not disorderly 
in the legal sense—anything of that sort would be 
pushed off to the back ; but the throng of people 
filling the benches and crowding in a mass along 
the bar were many of them far gone in boozing, 
Some growing noisy, others quarrelsome. Two 
policemen stood drinking at the bar. 

rhe door opened, and a woman pushed her 
Way in, a silver coin tight in her finger and thumb, 
a look of wild eagerness upon her face. She was 
thin as a shadow ; her poor, soiled garments had 
begun to rend : her gait trembled from weakness, 
but she did not reel, nor look like one intoxicated. 
All the life left in her seemed gathered in her 





dark, piercing eyes, and their glance shot from the 
counter where those blessed glasses stood, to the 
clock pointing inexorably to 10.45. 

“Three-penn’orth of gin,” she said, and laid down 
her sixpence. 

The liquor was drawn and her change given in 
the twinkling of an eye. You could have seen the 
thrill that ran through that poor frame. Every 
nerve responded, leaped at the charmer’s touch. 
Strength came to her limbs, life coursed through 
every vein. There was joy, ecstasy, in those poor 
dark eyes—a ray of the beauty that might once 
have been. They shone—as they ought to have 
shone for love and hope ; there was nothing left 
to light them now but gin. 

Chris watched her, 

**Wonderment guessing 
What was her home ?” 


It was hard to believe that she had known one 
moment of comfort or enjoyment since last she 
stood—perhaps in this very spot a week ago —and 
drank her glass. She had been detained till late, 
evidently, for again her eye turned to the clock. 
A fixed lot of toil, sinking, pain, despair, was 
written on her aspect ; and now she had fifteen 
minutes and three pence left for rapture at the 
long week’s end. ‘The minutes were going, and 
the dram with them. She was trying to lengthen 
out the bliss in sips, but carried away by the fierce 
thirst the draught awakened, she drained the 
remainder quickly. 

‘** Another glass, please.” 

The last threepence went, and the second glass 
was swallowed faster than the first. 

Chris had been gradually pushed on, up to the 
bar. ‘“What’ll you have, sir?” said the brisk 
potman. He had need be brisk! 

“Nothing, thank you. I came to look for a 
friend,” said Chris. He had gone in partly to 
satisfy himself that Dyke was not there. 

He had been watching that woman over other 
people’s heads : he was close to her now. She set 
down her empty glass, and turned her dark 
expectant eyes upon his face. The look thrilled 
him like an electric shock. There he _ stood, 
strong, prosperous, with money in his pockets and 
pleasure at his beck ; and this trembling shadow, 
penniless, silently besought him to give her one 
more draught of joy! Chris shut his hand tight. 
If he had felt it anything short of a crime to give 
her another glass, he must have done it. She had 
changed for the worse already. Her eyes glittered 
painfully. The first stage of bliss had passed, and 
fever was beginning. 

The people round were all waiting to see what 
he would do. He stood looking past the woman, 
straight before him ; but he saw her none the less. 

A man at her other side, with a genial, good- 
naturedly tipsy face, laid down a sixpence. 

“ Another glass for that lady, please.” 

“You're a friend, you be. May ’ee never want 
one to do the same for you,” said the woman 
fervently, turning towards him. 

The man slily cocked his eye towards Chris 
“ He-he-he” began to ripple round. Chris had 
had enough : he turned and ploughed his way out. 
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Through all the roar of voices, that sneering laugh 
followed him. ‘The perspiration stood on his 
forehead: he could not have believed that he 
could ever feel himself so mean. 

Yet these people were nothing to him. Suppose 
he had had to meet them daily—work all day long 
with some of them? He had thought hard things 
enough of Dyke ; he knew, now, what a hero a man 
had need be, to go among drinking companions with 
a spare coin about him, and of stand treat ! 

He went a little way down South Lane and 
waited in a dark spot to see the turn-out at eleven 
o'clock. Among the noisy, shouting crowd, he 
noticed one woman, staggering dreadfully, who 
came towards him. A man stepped out of the 
shadow and gave her his arm. Unhappy husband ! 
but faithful still. 


It was but a few hundred yards to the turn into 
the Friars’ Combe Road: another five minutes 
brought Chris to the Greenway orchard gate—cool, 
dewy silence, the bright stars looking through 
the trees. Before he reached the house door, 
out rushed Joe and dragged him in. 

“Here he is! MHere’s the champion! A 
hundred and five runs and not done then !” 

The whole family were sitting up, ready to 
devour him in their pride and delight. Chris 
rubbed his eyes, and wished he could rub his 
mind, and bring back the sensations of two hours 
ago. They plied him with questions. He did his 
best to answer them, and warmed to the first 
suggestion that it was time to go to bed. 

“Chris is the wettest wet blanket I ever saw !” 
exclaimed Molly indignantly, when he and _ his 
mother had gone upstairs together. “I wonder 
what he dves care for, except Laurence Ryan and 
Masterman, and people like that !” 

Joe’s feelings were past utterance. A gruesome 
fear assaulted him that “some disgusting Romeo 
and Juliet dodge” must be at the bottom of all 
this. 


All next day Chris was more silent than ever. 
He went away alone all the afternoon, and was 
seen walking off with Laurence Ryan after evening 
church. It was late when he reached home, and 
all but Gundry had gone to bed. Chris sat down 
and told his story to his father, beginning from his 
meeting the three men shouti:7, 


“They're at it again to-night,” he said. “TI left 
Laurence getting Vokes home. I have spent 


these three hours since church going in and out of 
those places with Laurence, and have seen enough 
drink supplied to drunken persons in this one 
evening to make good ground for closing half the 
houses I have been into. Cannot this be stopped ? ” 

“t's running into a hornets’ nest,” said Gundry. 


“Then somebody must stand stinging,” said 
Chris. 
Gundry sat thoughtful. “You would need 


some one with you to get evidence for a complaint,” 
he said. 
‘Laurence is game for anything,” said Chris. 
“That won’t do,” said Gundry decidedly. “Tt 
would be all over the place that young Mr. Gundry 
was out drinking in the public-houses with one of 


Mr. Constable’s men. You must have a well-known 
man to back you, like Mr. Fellowes” (curate of St. 
Saviour’s, the parish containing the Riverside Leas). 

“ He couldn’t get evidence : he would be spotted 
directly,” exclaimed Chris. 

* But he might answer for your motives. As for 
a companion, Alick Norbury would be the best, if 
he would do it. No young fellow could stand 
higher in everybody’s mouth.” 

Chris could not control a jerk: the idea of 
working with Alick went against him. Then he 
hated himself and sat mute. A look of intense 
pain passed over Gundry’s face, unseen. 

“ Sleep on it, my boy,” he said, rising and taking 
his son’s hand in a strong clasp. He would have 
liked to gather the great fellow to his heart like a 
little child in trouble, but the day was past for 
that : Chris must fight it out alone. 

The son went to his room, deeply conscious of 
the softness in his father’s voice and look. Gundry 
put out all the lights but one, and then went out 
and paced to and fro in the orchard, as he had 
paced under the apple-trees at home after Alcie’s 
mother had refused him, all those years ago. He 
had had his suspicions for some time : that look of 
Christopher’s at Alick’s name convinced him. The 
boy had his father’s fate to bear ; and oh how much 
more he would feel it! Gundry never gave him- 
self credit for half the heart there was in Chris. 
His brave boy! If Alcie could but know what he 
was worth! But there was nothing in him to take 
a girl’s fancy : even his loving father had to own 
that. If he had had the luck to love where he 
could win, a good girl would have drawn him out. 
Now he would be shut up for ever. 

Gundry could not even pray against the sad decree : 
it seemed so plainly sealed ; but he did pray, with 
strong crying, that the son might not come as near 
as his father had towards spoiling all his life. 
Gundry felt it, now that the young folks had their 
own ways to go, and he and the old woman ought 
to be sitting down together to a second honeymoon, 
and the honey was never handy. He knew it was 
there, deep down ; but he ached for the sight and 
the taste of it, when his heart was full. It was his 
own fault : he had not made enough of his wife's 
love when they were young, and wilful waste of her 
tenderness then was bringing woful want of its 
expression, now that they were growing old. He 
could almost wish that he ever ailed anything, to 
see how she would come out then. Bless her, she 
was as true as steel ! 

That was how he always ended when he thought 
of her. But any concern for himself was parenthe- 
tical to-night : his soul was wrapped up in Chris, 
yearning over him with untold longings, as he lived 
through again in him the crushing sorrow of his 
own youth. 


Vokes came to work late next day. Chris had all 
three men up to the office, and made an impression. 

That evening, Mr. Fellowes was much surprised 
to receive a call from Christopher Gundry, and still 
more so when he learned its object. Chris focussed 
the matter by saying, what the curate endorsed, 
that the Easton Arms was doing more than any 
other place to ruin the women of the parish, and 
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then asked Mr. Fellowes if he would back him in 
trying to get the house shut up. 

“ My dear fellow, you don’t suppose any evidence 
would do that? A conviction and a fine is the 
utmost you could hope for,” said the curate. 

“Never say die,” said Chris, and looked so solid 
that Mr. Fellowes could not say it either, to his 
face. 

“‘ Well—there is no harm in trying,” he said ; “it 
is not a tied-house, so you have not a man of straw 
to deal with. Personally, of course, I can do no- 
thing. Iam too well known to take observations ; 
and it would not do, either, for me to be getting 
one of my parishioners into trouble.” 

“T should say you would be getting him out of 
it, when you think what he is laying up in store for 
himself,” said Chris. 

“Well, there is that view of the case, certainly,” 
said the curate. Chris began to boil. “The fact 
is—a—the police are the only proper persons to do 
this sort of thing.” 

“ And we know that whether they won’t or can’t, 
they don’t,” said Chris, “so somebody else must.” 

“That answers very well in novels,” said Mr. 
Fellowes. ‘‘ My lord charters a yacht, and goes 
forth in disguise to save Violante, when the police 
have failed ; but that’s a story. Besides, all’s fair 
in love—he did it for his lady-love.” 

“ And I do it for mine,” said Chris, standing up. 
“] have seen a drunkard’s wife die—worn to death. 
And I could tell you of a woman who waited fam- 
ished in a public-house on Saturday night, her 
children starving at home, and saw her husband 
spend every penny he had in drink. He bought 
the last pint to throw it in her face. Then she 
drank herself, and went on, till she took pence off 
the eyelids of her own deaa child to get a dram. 
There are thousands and thousands like her. 
These are my lady-love. [I choose them. I dare 
say I shall never have another in this world ; I 
don’t care, if I may meet ¢hese in heaven.” 

He was striding away without farewell, but Mr. 
Fellowes rushed after him and gripped his hand ; 
and when Chris had gone, he stood still, thinking 
of the day of his own espousals, when he gave up 
his life to seek and save the lost. The passion of 
the Saviour was strong in him then. It had been 
almost smothered under the load of parochial 
charities ; it leaped up again this night. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HRIS went to the playing-fields with Joe, next 
evening, and Monthurst crossed over to bring 
_ him a message from Mrs. Monthurst, inviting 
him to lunch on Thursday, to meet the champion 
cricketer of the district. Chris accepted, not seeing 
how to refuse, although he stood greatly in fear of 
grand ladies. Mr. Monthurst had a private fortune, 
and took his work as an architect very lightly. His 
second son, Thorley, was in his office. The eldest 
son was a gentleman at large, and Chris expected 
the ladies to be alarmingly grand. 
He went, and found that no family knew better 
how to make things pleasant to a guest ; and when 
play began after lunch, he had the pleasure of find- 


ing himself fully a match for the champion. It 
was not for nothing that he had stayed up at 
Wallaboo on almost every holiday of his three years 
there, promoting cricket matches to keep the men 
there too, out of mischief. 

They made a long afternoon of it, on the pitch 
levelled in Mr. Monthurst’s field ; and after tea, 
instead of going to work again in earnest, the young 
men put some of the young ladics into the field, 
and played at play, till Miss Jennie Constable 
caught out the champion, amid cheers that made 
the welkin ring. That ended the proceedings, and 
she went * ome happy and glorious. 

Chris had sat next her at lunch, and found 
himself surprisingly at ease in her society—neither 
dazzled nor withered, but comfortably pleased. 
She was not at all pretty, but her face was true and 
sweet, with honest grey eyes and a sunny smile 
Chris had reasons for carefully observing both her 
and her brother Harry, who was also there, and 
he liked them both. 


Only two days later, it was announced in the 
“Forestwyk Guardian” that the two firms of 
Constable and Gundry would thenceforth be 
united. They had been bringing work to each 
other for years, and the time had come when they 
must either cross one another’s fields and become 
rivals, or amalgamate. ‘They chose the latter, each 
retaining independent control of his own depart- 
ment, and Gundry’s position rose from that of an 
ordinary builder to the status of a partner in the 
old artistic firm which helped to make a name for 
Forestwyk. Joe felt the difference in the architect's 
office at once. Mrs. Monthurst and her daughter 
Ada drove over in state to call on Mrs. Gundry, 
and when the call was returned, Molly and her 
brothers were invited to come up and play tennis 
on the following Saturday week. 

Chris declined solidly. “I can’t play tennis, 
and I don’t know the proper way to stick about 
doing nothing,” he said. “I should be no good 
to you, Molly—quite the other way.” 

‘Tt’s you they want,” said Joe, at which Molly 
tossed her head. 

“‘ Not for tennis,” said Chris ; and he would not 
accept overtures which were evidently designed 
to draw him over into the Old Forest cricket club. 
Ardwick had already said to him, very pleasantly, 
“Tf they want you in Old Forest, don’t feel bound 
to us. It would be absurd for us to have feelings 
about your going into the upper form.” 

“Thanks, I know when I am well off,” Chris 
replied. If Ardwick had wanted to bind him, 
he could not have done it more effectually. 
Besides, Chris had gauged the two men. Monthurst 
played his game for show ; Ardwick cared about 
show as a test of the game. 

“You always seek your inferiors, Chris,” said 
Molly loftily. 

“‘Not in Friar’s Combe, Molly,” said Chris, very 
gravely, for Joe was there to hear. But it is true 
that one snare of proud and generous natures is 
to go always where they can give, rather than 
receive, until their own standard becomes lowered 
imperceptibly. Chris was aware of this in cricket ; 


but he could not give up the time that would be 
44 
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required if he were to join Old Forest, and go 
about playing in matches “with Monthurst and 
the swells,” as he said. 

Mr. Constable had wished very much that the 
partnership should be with Gundry & Son; but 
Chris would not have it, and Gundry was glad, 
now, that he had not pressed him. Alick was 
almost sure to be a partner sconer or later: that 
was wormwood to Chris, and the bitterest drop of 
all was to find himself still undisciplined enough 
for itto be so. He disliked the new arrangement 
in itself, having all his mother’s cat-like love 
of prowling along in accustomed ways, but he 
supported it heartily, seeing its many advantages. 
The united firms had over three hundred men at 
work this summer: there would be more next 
year ; and in each branch there was a nucleus of 
twenty or thirty old trusty hands who had grown 
up in that employ, and set the tone for the others. 
To live for these fellows—care for them, with the 
old hands to help—if possible, get better homes 
for them and lessen their temptations to drink—it 
was a splendid calling for one who knew the heart 
of a working man as Chris did, and he was 
utterly ashamed to find himself often turning away 
from it all, as though it were a Dead Sea apple, 
because the one thing on which he had set his soul 
was denied him. 

Yet he could not wish to say that this boon 
denied was a light thing to lose. 


A day or two after that conversation over Mrs. 
Monthurst’s invitation—on Thursday, the evening 
when laundries work late (or did, then)—Chris was 
passing the Easton Arms between eight and nine 
o'clock, and saw a little fair-haired girl come out 
of the door and fall off the low doorstep upon the 


pavement, It was a warm evening, and men and 
women hung about the entrance. They laughed 
aloud. 


Chris, indignant, strode across and lifted up the 
child. Her limbs hung down helplessly : her head 
rolled from its place on his arm, her long golden 
curls falling over her flushed face. To his horror 
he discovered that this was Maria’s little Katie, 
and in the same moment, the smell of her breath, 
the jokes—half-tipsy, yet significant—-of the by- 
standers, revealed the cause of her condition ; it 
was drink. 

Chris walked into the bar-room with the child 
in his arms. It was full, but not crowded as on 
Saturday. Everyone looked round at him. 

“ Who is in charge of this child?” he demanded, 
loud enough to be heard above the buzz of voices. 
The buzz stopped suddenly. 

The landlord recognised him. ‘What do you 
want here?” he asked roughly, suspecting an 
enemy. 

*T want to know who is in charge of this child, 
seen to fall drunk on your doorstep,” said Chris. 
* Who is her guardian ?” 

“I—I think the lady must have gone, sir,” said 
the man, changing his tone—inclined to cringe 
rather than bully, for a case of child drunkenness 
might be dealt with severely, if reported. 

“What, are you harbouring children with no 
one responsible for them ?” 
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“No, sir, no. They came in with the lady as 
generally brings them.” 

“ They ! Show me the other children,” thundered 
Chris. 

“They must have gone out with her, sir,” said 
the landlord, moving a little, so as to come, as if 
accidentally, between Chris and a door beside the 
bar. 

“ Let me look.” 

“ This is private, sir. Can’t admit you.” 

“No, no. I have seen you serving customers 
through there,” said Chris, glancing at an opening 
cut in the wall behind the bar. He changed over 
the helpless child from his right arm to his left, 
looked the man in the face and said, “You let 
me through.” 

The landlord gave way. Chris opened the door, 
only just in time, for he almost knocked over a 
potman who had rushed round to lock it on the 
other side. 

There, in a small, close parlour, under two 
flaring jets of gas, sat eight or nine women in 
different stages of intoxication, babbling, stupid, 
or noisy. Some half-dozen children, sticky with 
sweets, crawled about at their feet. On a bench 
in one corner iay the: two little fellows Chris had 
tossed and carried on his shoulder on Whit 
Monday. With a sickening dread, he went to 
rouse them, and to his great relief they woke and 
began to cry. 

The sound excited one of the women, far gone 
in liquor. She struggled to her feet, and stagger- 
ing towards him shouted thickly, “ What be you 
a-doing to ’em? Be arf with ‘ee, you varmint,” 
and a string of foul names followed, enforced with 
brandished fists, and efforts to strike him. The 
landlord came between, trying to quiet her, and 
received a blow which he only just averted from 
his face. 

“ That’s what you’ve done, you ——,,” he shouted 
to Chris with a horrible oath. ‘Quiet as lambs 
they all was, till you must poke in your —— nose, 
you —— !” 

He had been drinking himself, and he knew 
there was nothing more to lose ; the enemy had 
seen the worst. ‘The other women were joining in 
the brawl and taking sides. Chris had to fend off 
some blows from the virago, but the potman and 
others got hold of her, and he turned to the chil- 
dren. Little Jack had left off crying to see the 
fun ; the baby screamed with terror. Men were 
crowding at the door from the bar. 

“Put that child on my arm, will you?” said 
Chris to one of them, and the man pushed in and 
lifted the baby boy, with a look of disgust at the 
women. 

“ Now, Jackie, my man, come along home with 
me,” said Chris, changing to the voice which the 
child knew. “Who's looking after you ?” 

“ Palmie,” said Jack, pointing his little finger at 
a woman who sat all the time serenely babbling to 
herself, as if the whole scene were an entertain- 
ment. ; 

“ Has she got the key? The key—will you give 
him the key ?” said Chris, trying to make her under- 
stand. 

She only smiled on, and babbled too. 
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“T tan det it,” cried the little expert of four years 
old, trotting up and diving his small hand into her 
pocket. “Zere! zat’s our door-tey,” holding it up 
in triumph. 

“ Hold it fast, then,” said Chris, for both his own 
hands were full. ‘The drunken uproar was growing 
fiercer. All he cared for was to get the children 
out of it ; but he turned one moment towards the 
men’s faces, thick in the doorway. 

“You see this ?” he said, looking at Katie. “If 
there’s one of you with little ones of his own man 
enough to support me when I summon this man, 
my name is Christopher Gundry, of Friar’s Combe 
Road.” 

There was no answer in words, but he thought 
that more than one face responded. The men 
would have made way for him, but Jack was 
pulling towards another door, and Chris wanted 
to go out by the way the child knew. A push 
through the knot of women, some cursing, some 
kissing their hands to him, and he was out in the 
cool night air, a child on each arm, and Jack’s 
little fingers clutching his trouser. 

“Now, sonnie, let go, and trot on before to 
show me the way,” he said cheerily. 

Jack obeyed with perfect confidence, and the 
little one’s cries subsided when he found himself 
in motion in the fresh air. It was easy enough to 
carry him, but Katie was a dead weight. Chris 
was glad when he reached Caroline Square. Dusk 
was coming on fast, and he had gone through the 
lanes without being much noticed. 

The house was all dark. ‘ Mover’s at ze 
laund’y,” Jack said. “ Faver won’t tome bat till 
us is as’cep.” 

Chris was sorry to hear it. His worst dread 
had been relieved when he found that the children 
were not with either of their parents, but his indig- 
nation burned afresh when he thought of the sin, 
the cruelty, of leaving them with such a woman. 

His first care now, however, must be to comfort 
them. He managed to set down Willie, unlocked 
the door, and in the dim twilight carried the help- 
less girl upstairs and laid her on the bed. The 
light from the sunset glow lingered in the room, 
and showed her as she lay, the coverlet drawn 
lightly over her. Chris bent down and kissed the 
brow of this injured child—how deeply injured 
years would have to tell. One moment he stood 
beside her and registered a silent vow; then he 
went down to the poor children below. 

Willie, the baby, was crying piteously for 
“ Brem-butter.” Jack, little master of the situation, 
knew where the matches were, and the supper too 
—three little portions cut and spread, and carefully 
covered over in a dish. Chris ventured to leave 
the children for a few minutes while he ran over 
to a shop for milk and a pot of jam, and the two 
little boys had a feast, sitting one on each knee. 
It brought back the old days of the one servant, 
when he had been his mother’s right hand in the 
nursery—still more when he carried the children 
upstairs, and taught his great hands their old skill 
in washing little sticky faces and untying strings. 
lhe little night garments lay ready : at every turn 
he saw pathetic tokens of the mother’s struggle to 
do all she could for her children, before she left 


them for her hard day’s toil. His heart softened 
to Maria, and he only blamed the man. 

It was plain that these little fellows were accus- 
tomed to be loved; they were full of pretty, 
caressing ways. 

“Do you say any prayers ?” asked Chris. 

“ Baby tan’t. I tan say ‘ Desus, tender S’epherd.’ 
Let me kneel up on your knee, /’ease,” said Jack. 

Chris took him up and felt the soft cheek brush 
against his own before it was reverently hidden in the 
small hands on his shoulder. He folded the little 
soft form in his big arms, and steeled himself to 
hear the prayer he had said himself, and taught to 
each of the little ones at home in turn. The 
first verse was bad enough ; but the second, from 
those baby lips !— 

**Froo ze day zy hand hass led me, 
And I sank zee for zy tare, 
Zou hass warmed me, t’othed and fed me, 
Listen to my evening p’ayer.” 


Could Maria have gone on teaching her little 
ones to say that prayer through the dreadful winter, 
when they were neither warmed, nor clothed, nor 
fed? And where had they been led this day ? 

The tired little fellows were asleep almost as 
soon as their heads touched the pillow. Chris had 
come down and was in the wash-house at the back, 
looking for a cloth to wet and lay on Katie’s head, 
when the front door opened, and a cheery voice 
called out, “ Hallo, old girl! Home first ?” 

Chris came out, candle in hand. Dyke started 
back, a ghastly terror in his face. Chris had 
meant to greet him with stern upbraiding, but 
he could not say one word. The man grew deadly 
pale. 

“ Where’s Maria?” he uttered. 

“ Not in yet.” 

Dyke breathed. There lurked in his heart a 
mortal dread lest one day he should come home 
and find his wife—as that woman next door was 
often found. If it was not that, he could bear it. 

“ Tell me quick, sir.” 

“Sit down,” said Chris gently, taking his bag 
of tools from him and setting down the candle. 
Dyke dropped into a chair. 

“The children are all safe now, in their beds,” 
said Chris, “‘ but —— ” 

“ Hurry up, sir,” said poor Dyke. 

“I was going past the Easton Arms when your 
little girl came out—and fell.” 

“ Was it a fit?” 

“ No—drink. She was quite gone—helpless.” 
Chris could hardly get the words out. His voice 
shook, his strong frame was trembling: Dyke saw 
it, and even in the shock of this moment, he felt 
how the young master cared. It gave him a sense 
of the value of his child—her value absolutely, not 
only her worth to him—that nothing else could 
have done. Chris saw the mingled wrath and 
horror in his face, and stretched out his hand to the 
poor father he had meant to deal with so severely. 
Dyke held it in a vice. 

“ The little boys were inside, asleep—all right,” 
said Chris. 

“ Who had them there?” 
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“ A woman Jack called Palmie—as drunk as she 
could be.” 

“Jade!” Dyke sprang to his feet. “She has 
promised us, over and over again, that she'll never 
go near the place if they’re with her ; and Mr. 
Palmer, he begs of us to let her have them, 
because it keeps her away from there,” he said, 
walking up and down in his anger. “She knew as 
we'd both be late to-night, and she’ve counted on 
it! Who knows if she hasn’t took them there 
before and told the poor little things not to tell ? 
Ar-r-r r.” 

He ground his teeth. Chris, who had scarcely 
known language hard enough for his deserts, 
began to see another side to the tragedy. The 
door was hurriedly pushed open: Maria entered, 
and started back, as Dyke had done, on seeing 
Chris. 

“* Where’s the children?” she exclaimed. 

‘Safe in their beds,” said Chris, rising. 

“Then what’s the matter? I know there's 
something gone wrong,” said Maria, her eyes large, 
her voice growing shrill. Chris took her hand and 
led her to his seat. 

“You tell her, Dyke,” he said. ‘Good night, 
Maria. I shall come again to-morrow. Dyke ”— 
he laid his hand on the man’s shoulder, as Dyke 
came to let him out—“ let this be the last of her 
going to that laundry and leaving them.” 

“ Tt shall be, sir.” 

They wrung each other’s hands, and Chris went 
out into the glimmering darkness of the summer 
night. Halfway up to the Easton Arms, he saw, 
under a street lamp, a spectacle which explained 
Maria’s alarm. Mrs. Palmer, helplessly drunk, lay 
on the ground. Her husband was vainly struggling 
to get her up, and at each failure there was a 
fresh burst of jeering laughter from the lookers-on. 
A policeman stood leaning against a wall hard by. 

‘“Why don’t you do your duty?” said Chris to 
him. 

“Well, I don’t want to lock her up. She ain’t 
seen the inside of a station yet,” he answered. 

«She deserves to,” said Chris, setting his teeth. 

He crossed over to her side. The lamplight fell 
on her husband’s face, and Chris thought he had 
never seen such woe in a man’s eyes. He stooped 
to raise the woman. One effort of his great strength 
did it, but she fell over upon his arm, utterly help- 
less, evoking a fresh roar of laughter. Chris 
thought of his own words, “These are my lady- 
love. I choose them.” He looked into the 
husband’s eyes and stood to his choice. 

“We must carry her,” he said. “Can you get 
something while I stay by her ?” 

He let her gently down. The policeman went 
with Palmer to requisition a shutter. Chris stood 
by the drunken heap, the people mocking round, 
till they came back. Palmer was not tall enough 
to share the load with him : he and the constable 
took the heavy burden on their shoulders, and bore 
it home. The house was closely shut up, but a 
light burned within, and a boy of twelve was 
watching. 

“Where do you want her taken ?” asked Chris. 

“You can’t get her up the stairs,” said Palmer. 

“T can,” said Chris. ‘“ Hold on here a minute.” 
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They lowered the shutter ; he lifted the woman 
in his arms, and carried her up the steep stairs—as 
his father had carried that lady long ago—to the 
room above, where two children lay asleep. He 
laid her on her bed, and paused to get his breath. 
Palmer had lighted him up. Chris held out his 
hand and said “ Good night.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

Still Chris lingered. 
he said. 

“The Lord doesn’t come our way,” answered 
Palmer drily. 

“Yes, He does,” said Chris, and went down- 
stairs and out of the house. His limbs trembled 
with the effort, which had taxed even his great 
strength severely. He dropped down on the first 
low wall he came to; and with the relaxing of 
tension, bodily and mental, the scenes of this 
evening rushed back upon him with a vividness 
unfelt while he was in them : most vivid of all, two 
physical sensations—the touch of little Jack’s soft 
cheek, his sweet warm breath upon his neck—and 
the awful likeness between that woman’s breath 
and Katie’s. When he thought of that, his soul 
was one flame of wrath ; and he knew—it is the 
one belief that shuts the door on madness—that 
this was the wrath of God. 

The noises of the early night were merging into 
silence at last: the lights were out in most of the 
little houses round, and the stars looked in. Chris 
thought of that starry night when he walked home 
with his father, after their last sight of Alcie’s 
mother as she lay in the triumphant calm of death. 
The heavenly vision rose again before him. He 
turned from it, shuddering : it was too calm, too 
calm. He wanted living eyes to weep over this 
ruin, a living hand to throb in his. 

“He beheld the city, and wept over it.” 

“T am He that liveth, and was dead.” 

He died once—for these very sinners. Now He 
lives, bearing in His infinity the throb of a human 
heart—“ Jesus, the feeble sinner’s Friend.” We are 
so used to the sound of that lovely Name, we hardly 
grasp its meaning when life runs smooth ; but when 
we want to help great sinners, we find out wag it 
is to belong, hand and foot, to the sinner’s Friend. 

Chris rose and wended his way homeward, 
through the reeking odours of the place. Now 
and again, sounds of distress or quarrelling issued 
from a house as he passed by. Was it much 
wonder that Palmer thought the Lord never came 
that way? 


“The Lord died for her,” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


EFORE Mr. Brough and Alick had left the 
breakfast-table next morning, Christopher 
Gundry walked in, and declining hospitalities 

told his tale. He could not keep back Maria’s 
name: it would have to come out in evidence, if 
proceedings were taken. Both the old and the 
young master were greatly shocked. 

“Poor Maria—poor child,” said Mr. Brough. 
“Tell her I am ashamed of her for not coming to 
see her old friends ; and I shall call on her, whether 
she gives me leave or not. Well, now about the 
other side of the business. What are you going to 
do?” 
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Shail I get a conviction ?” 


“Summon the man. ( 
“You didn’t see the child served with liquor?” 


“No, and I don’t expect she was. Some of 
them would have given it to her to keep her quiet.' 
I should bring a charge of allowing drunkenness, 
including the case of a child.” 

“You can but try,” said Mr. Brough. “ There 
are men on the Bench who would be sure to 
convict on evidence such as yours, and endorse the 
license too ; but others might not. You know, I 
suppose, that if the case goes against you, you are 
liable to a prosecution for perjury, with a maximum 
penalty of seven years’ penal servitude if found 
guilty ?” 

“T know,” said Chris. “ But if I get a con- 
viction, I could oppose the license at the next 
Brewster Sessions.” 

“ In that case it would be very desirable to have 
further evidence to show that the scene you 
witnessed was not exceptional,” said Mr. Brough. 

“Which I can’t get,” said Chris, “ because they 
would spot me directly and hide things up. I 
came here mainly to ask if you will, Alick ?” 

It was the first time he had called him by name, 
as his brother and sisters always did. 

“If you will tell me how,” replied Alick instantly. 

Like the Three Children, Chris had lost one 
thing in the furnace—his bonds. Through the 
broken night, as he saw before him the faces—idiot, 
sensual, devilish—of those drinking women, he 
had heard the Voice that said, “I lay down My life 
for these sheep” ; and in the fire of that Divine 
passion, jealousy was consumed like flax: he 
forgot it. His heart warmed to Alick at that ready 
answer. 

“Do you know what you would risk ?” he asked, 
with the gentle look of a strong soldier laying a 
hard task upon a weaker one. “ You would have 
to be always walking past the place, and watch at 
closing-time : you would get known and harried. 
It’s a horrid business ; and when it comes into 
court we shall be called spies and sneaks and 
un-English, and so on. That is nothing to me, 
because I have nothing to lose by it. You havea 
great deal. Will you stand it?” 

“Tl stand whatever ought to be stood,” said 
Alick. “ But shouldn’t we really be spies?” 

“No,” said Mr. Brough. “A spy is one who 
will use—or abuse—private confidence to get 
information. This trade is a public one. The 
law of England is sound, so far : it recognises that 
the ordinary check on one another supplied by the 


' The law against selling liquor to a child for its own con- 
Sumption on the spot is stringent, and in all but the very lowest 
houses public opinion supports it. Nevertheless, an experienced 
policeman tells me that to see a child fall helplessly intoxicated 
1Sa constant occurrence in the low parts of London. Custome:s 
give them Sips, and they soon like the taste, and beg for more. 
There is a terrible family likeness in the low parts of all cities; 
but things could hardly come to such a pass unchecked in the 
narrower slums of a place like Forestwyk. In low London, 
the police appear rarely to take action—not from indifference ; 
whatever faults may be laid to their charge, they are almost 
Sure to be alive where little children or dumb animals are con- 
cerned—but because the commonness of an evil has an awful 
tendency to give it brevet rank as a necessity ; and also, there is 
extreme difficulty in procuring evidence in support of any indict- 
ment against a publican, for reasons presently to be shown. 

Even as this is passing to press, the newspapers report a case 
of a little boy of nine years old found drunk in a cart with his 
uncle who was taken up for drunkenness. 


balanced interests of buyer and seller does not 
operate here. It is not to the buyer’s interest to get 
drunk, but it is probably to his taste. It is not to the 
landlord’s interest, either, for drunkenness to ensue : 
but it zs for the customer to buy liquor enough to 
cause it ;and therefore, the natural check being x//, 
the law throws upon the public the responsibility of 
seeing order maintained in this dangerous trade, by 
requiring that it shall be carried on in a blaze of 
publicity. Any citizen has the right to lodge a 
complaint or oppose a license. You have as good 
a right to report a breach of law, and to watch or 
enter the premises in support of the law, as any 
policeman ; and you would be as big a fool to give 
fair warning to a suspected publican as to a 
suspected thief. Only, as usual, what is anybody’s 
business is nobody’s business, and so it happens 
that these fellows continue to snap their fingers at 
the law.” 

“‘T suppose the police are considered our dele- 
gates,” said Alick. 

“They can’t do what a gentleman can,” said Mr. 
Brough. ‘“ ‘They can do many things much better. 
Where possible, I would always advise a com 
plainant to resort to them and then stand by them ; 
but seeing what has gone on under their noses in 
this case, it would be rather like setting the mole to 
catch the ferret.” 

“There are sure to be good straight fellows 
among them,” said Chris, “but I don’t know one 
from the other.” 

“You must act for yourselves,” said Mr. Brough ; 
“ but Alick can’t do it alone.” 

“Wouldn’t Arthur Hall go shares?” said Alick, 
turning to Chris. 

“T am sure he would,” said Chris, ashamed of 
having hesitated to propose the son of his father’s 
old friend, lest Alick might think himself above him. 

“Why not charge all along the line while we are 
about it?” said Alick. “ If we only shut one house 
the women will goto another. Let’s make a raid.” 

“ Young work,” said Mr. Brough disparagingly. 

“Green shoulders ready for it, uncle.” 

Mr. Brough’s eyes gleamed. The one thing lack- 
ing in Alick, to his mind, had been a spark of 
public spirit. It had fired at last. Janie’s boy was 
a chip of the old block after all. 

“ Better stick to your one strong case,” he said. 
“Tf you win, the other transgressors will get a good 
fright : and whatever puts those fellows on their 
good behaviour tends to reduce the trade by 
exhaustion. It is not possible that drink shops 
could be sustained in their present numbers by 
legitimate drinking. If there were any magic to 
stop unlawful excess, they would expire in numbers ; 
and the best houses, not having relied on question- 
able means, would survive by natural selection ; so 
that every move towards a more decent standard 
of morals in the trade, tends to hit in the right 
place. You remember the fable of the three 


jumpers —the cricket, the flea, and the grasshopper. 
It was not the fellow that jumped highest that won 
the prize, but the one that jumped into the right 
” 

spot. 

“T must be jumping to my place,” said Alick, 
ising, for time was moving on. 

“ Off with you ; and may you have better luck 
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than ever I had when I tried this sort of thing,” said 
Mr. Brough. “ The world moves on.” 

The two young men went out together, Chris 
having business up the town. All the way he was 
finding out what an exceedingly pleasant fellow 
Alick was. He had a strange sense of lightness 
and liberty in being able to see this and to own it 
gladly. Alcie was sure to like Alick better for 
what he was going to do ; but he would deserve 
her the better. So best. 

In Rundle Street they met Palmer, who touched 
his cap, and Chris was surprised to see Alick 
appropriate the salute. 

“Do you know that man?” he asked. 

“He is one of our old hands—a very good one.” 

“What would he earn?” 

“Over two pounds a week ; and he is a steady 
fellow. He must be well off.” 

And he lived in that hovel in Caroline Square ! 
Chris said no more. In the dinner-hour he was 
going into an empty house which Gundry had to do 
up, when Palmer overtook him. Chris stopped 
and held out his hand. The man took it, saying 
with a piteous look, “If you were telling Mr. 
Norbury anything about my—my home, sir, wou/d 
you ask him to let it go no further?” 

“T have not said a word, Palmer,” said Chris. 

“© Thank you, sir.” 

“ Come in,” said Chris, and shut the door after 
him. “Tell me,” he said, laying his hand on 
Palmer’s shoulder, “is there anything on earth that 
I can do for you ?” 

“ Nothing, sir; unless you could either make 
my wife what she used to be, or ” he stopped 
there. Perhaps he might have said “ make an end 
of her.” 

“Tell me how it came on,” said Chris, making 
him sit down beside him at the foot of the stairs. 
The man shook and trembled. It was agony to 
him to speak, and yet there was relief in letting out 
the long-hidden tragedy to one who knew the 
worst. 

“Tf I keep money from her she'll only pawn 
everything we’ve got, and that costs more,” he 
said; “I can’t trust my own children. She’s ‘mother’ 
to them, and the kindest feeling woman.ever was, 
when she’s right. ‘That’s how it come. She was 
too easy, and them as wanted to get hold of her 
found it out. And there’s them as say I’ve been 
too easy with her,” he went on, his voice rising 
and echoing through the empty hall. ‘“ They say 
if I’d thrashed her a-r-r, and I could have! 
But if I was to lay a finger on her at all, I believe 
I should murder her. I get a horror, sometimes, 
that I shall, some day, anyhow. I dursn’t touch 
her.” 

“ And you never have ?” 

“Never. Never struck her a blow.” 

Silence, save for the sound of the man’s hard 
breathing. At last Chris said, “I’m coming next 
door to you to-night. May I look in and see your 
wife? You will be at home, I suppose ?” 

Palmer hesitated, but consented, and Chris 
went up alone to the top of the house, and stayed 
there a long time. 








He found Dyke at home that evening, nursing 


Katie. The child was consumed with thirst, and, 
worst of all, her constant cry for “a sippy, a sippy,” 
was not satisfied by anything her mother gave her. 
It was plain enough what sort of sips she had been 
taught to like. 

Of all the pages of history that make indignation 
burn, none had ever moved Chris like the story ot 
the ruin of the little dauphin, son of Louis xv1. 
He had once seen a picture of the degraded child, 
with Simon and other men-fiends mocking at him, 
and wondered how any man could steady his hand 
to paint it, for wrath. The story was repeated now 
before his eyes ; and Katie was but one of myriads 
of children sinned against—the one thing unusual 
in her case, the tears shed over her. 

Chris coaxed her to come to him. Jack came 
trotting in, excessively grubby from playing 
in the dirt, and gave a shout of joy. “JAZ 
zenkalum, my zenkalum!” He wanted to climb 
up too, and Katie, in her old unselfish way, roused 
up, and began working herself on to one knee to 
make room for him. 

“ Jack has been telling us all you did for them, 
sir,” said Maria, the tears coming into her eyes. 
“We can’t ever thank you.” 

“* Don’t, Maria,” said Chris. “If they had been 
drowning, who wouldn’t have gone in after them? 
And this was worse.” 

“ Ah yes, sir, but it is anybody’s business to pull 
a child out of the water, and it’s nobody’s to pull 
them out of the public-house.” 

“It ought to be some one’s,” said Chris ; and, 
stroking Katie’s little fair head, he repeated, “ It 
ought to be some one’s.” 

He gave the children back to their father, and, 
rising, said, “I am taking out a summons against 
Cartlip” (the landlord of the Easton Arms), “and 
I shall want your evidence, Dyke, when the case 
comes on.” 

Dyke paused a moment with a dubious face ; 
then, with a set look of resolution, answered, 
“ Very well, sir.” 

Chris went to the next house, though what with 
his shyness, his want of words, and ingrain de- 
ference to all women, the task before him seemed 
hardly possible. He did it somehow, and left Mrs. 
Palmer utterly broken down, promising reform. 
She was sincere for the moment—that was plain ; 
yet, as he left her, the faithless thought pursued 
him, “* Caz she stand ?” 

He walked home, thinking of the legend of the 
knight, who found in the forest a loathly serpent, 
and was bidden to kiss it thrice upon the lips ; and 
he did, though the creature writhed and hissed at 
him, and at the last kiss it changed into a lovely 
maiden who had been prisoned in that dreadful 
form, and he knew that he had won his bride. 
This night, he felt indeed that it would be worth 
while to have no other lady-love, if he might save 


such. He had seen the woman’s heart break 
through its foul disguise. If she might but con- 
quer ! 


In the grey of the dim dawn that night, Joe 
awoke, and heard Chris in the next room walking 
about and uttering low muffled sounds—whether 
in grief or prayer he could not tell. He waited a 
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THE GREY-HEADED MAGISTRATES. 


little, then took a desperate resolve. Chris heard 
a knock at his door ; when he opened it, somewhat 
alarmed, there stood Joe in pyjamas. 

“What's up?” he asked. 

Joe walked in and said, ‘Chris, I can’t stand it. 
What zs the matter with you ?” 

For a long minute Chris deliberated before he 
said, “ Sit down and I'll tell you.” 

That remained ever among the marked moments 
of Joe’s life ; he had his brother back. But his 
heart beat fast to think what he might have to 
hear. 

They sat down on the bed, and with extreme 
difficulty Chris found words to tell his story. The 
spell of family shyness was hard to break ; but as 
he went on, and Joe read between the lines what 
his brother had felt, the old tacit sympathy stole 
out and filled up all the chinks and gaps where 
halting language failed. As Chris had feared, Joe 
was all agog to rush into the fray, and meeting re- 
monstrance, he answered, “ Why do you treat me 
as if I wasn’t out of pinafores ?” 

Chris paused. “I knew you so long 7” them,” he 
said apologetically. 

Joe’s faithful heart gave a strong leap—dear, 
dear old Chris ! 

“Well, I’m out now,” he said, a slight softening 
in his voice bewraying him, “and I hope you'll 
make a note of it.” 

_ “Allright,” said Chris. “ But what ever time 
is it? Get back to bed, Joey man.” 

“IT suppose I must. Good night, old boy. 
Don’t stay up any longer,” said Joe paternally, and 
departed. Alone, he leaped upon his bed, and gave 
a smothered shout, “ Hurrah ! There's no Juliet !” 
No one would ever know what it was to him for 


his affection for Chris to be a happy love once 
more. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HRIS took out his summons, and the case 
happened to come on when Mr. Monthurst 
was one of the two magistrates sitting. He 

had only glanced down his list, and was much sur- 


prised when big Christopher Gundry appeared as 
complainant. Chris would rather have spoken 
before a stranger. The moment of beginning was 
dreadful ; but once embarked upon his story, words 
came to him, far more easily than when he had 
told it to Joe. When he came to his finding the 
two little boys asleep in that den of drunkenness, a 
strange thing happened. Chris, who was accus- 
tomed to go through any and every thing in the 
course of duty, looking stolid as a guinea-stamp, 
faltered, and could hardly struggle on. He 
mastered himself by main force, amazed and 
ashamed ; but if he had done it on purpose, he 
could not have better served his cause. ‘The grey- 
headed magistrates behind the desk, the strong 
policemen standing round, the row of small boys 
waiting to be fined and lectured for playing pitch 
and toss, all felt a moment’s hush, to see the 
young giant of the cricket-field moved to tears. 
Chris ended with his leaving the Easton Arms. 

“What did you do with the children?” asked 
Mr. Monthurst. 

“Took them home and put them to bed,” said 
Chris, “and stayed till their father came in. He 
will tell you the rest. I should like to say that our 
men do not work overtime except on emergency, 
and in that case we try to put on the hands, good 
enough, who were longest out in the winter. Dyke 
was one of them, and he had a long way to come 
home after he knocked off.” 

Dyke followed. He had felt like a stone when 
he came in, but while Chris spoke the life came 
back into him, and he gave his evidence with a low 
suppressed passion in his voice and aspect which 
told well. 

Cartlip’s lawyer pleaded that no one had seen 
the child take liquor in the house : the landlord 
was quite sure that she had not been served with 
it there ; he thought she must have been straying 
about, and got it elsewhere. The children had 
come in with the person who had brought them 
before—a very respectable woman who always 
looked well after them, so that he had not been 
taking particular notice of them. As to the 
drunkenness described, he absolutely denied it, 
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and could bring witnesses to swear that they had 
been in the house at the time, and nothing of the 
sort was to be seen. 

Examined, Cartlip said that the women were 
keeping to themselves, and naturally were sur- 
prised at a man walking in and wanting to go off 
with the children. The poor little things were 
crying and frightened and did not want to go, and 
some of the women tried to get them away from 
him. The gentleman was very angry, and took 
into his head that they were all drunk together, but 
it was no such thing. 

The potman, the barman, the barmaid, four 
customers, and a policeman gave evidence in 
support, the policeman swearing that he had been 
outside at closing time, and all the customers came 
out quiet and sober. 

“Think of all those fellows against one poor 
constable if this had been left to the police!” 
riuttered Mr. Brough to Mrs. Rohan, who with 
other sympathisers was in court. “If they don’t 
convict, he’ll be had up for perjury as sure as a 
yun.” 

The publican’s counsel summed up, entreating 
their worships to remember that no previous 
complaints had been made against this house, and 
they had to weigh a long, unblemished record, and 
the evidence of eight reliable witnesses, against the 
unsupported word of a single enthusiast, who at 
the best of times saw everything with one eye, and 
on this occasion had evidently been in a towering 
passion. The child had taken drink, no doubt, 
and been the worse for it ; it was a deplorable 
accident, but no responsibility for it could possibly 
attach to the landlord of the Easton Arms. 

The magistrates—a third had come in during 
the case—consulted together and gave their verdict 
against the defendant. He was fined £2 and 
costs, and his license endorsed. He paid the 
money and went out scowling. 

Mr. Brough refrained himself till they were all 
outside, and then grasped Dyke’s hand, and told 
him that a few more fellows with his pluck would 
change the whole face of things in no time. 

“I didn’t stand alone, sir,” said Dyke, looking at 
Chris. 

“No man ever need, in such a cause, nowadays,” 
said Mr. Brough. 

Dyke walked home to his dinner, feeling like a 
thief. It was well enough for the masters to praise 
him, but the mates and the neighbours are much 
more important to a working-man’s daily peace, 
and they—the neighbours at any rate—were sure 
to be down upon him, and say he had done it to 
curry favour. 

He was still working a long way up the hill, and 
it was past two o’clock on the next Saturday before 
he came along the Wyk road and turned down 
South Lane, as usual, past the Easton Arms. All 
was quiet there, but as he reached the next cross- 
roads, a knot of people rushed out of a cottage, and 
suddenly, as if they had sprung from the ground, a 
mob surrounded him—men and women primed 
with drink, yelling, flinging dirt and cabbage stalks 
at him, and shouting “ Yah, yah,” “ Rat,” “ Liar,” 
“Toad,” “Sneak,” and worse names. They seized 
his tool-basket, and tossed its contents in all 


directions—picked up the brushes and flung them 
back at him, leaving dabs of paint upon his 
coat. A tall man seized his painter’s apron and 
waved it aloft, making it flap in his face. Dyke 
stood, one man alone amid perhaps thirty in the 
original mob, with a growing fringe of men, women, 
and children, who heard hooting going on and 
came to hoot, like sea-gulls flying upon a fallen 
bird. 

White with rage and fear, he still had coolness 
enough to see that resistance would be fatal. He 
folded his arms, and let himself be borne on down 
the lane, farther and farther into regions where all 
kinds of uproar could go on unchecked. The men 
in front of him walked backwards, their faces ail 
mouth except their glaring eyes, and every mouth 
all yells. Behind, on either side, the crowd pressed 
in, hustling, but not wounding him. ‘There was 
no space now for missiles to come into play, but 
where another lane turned off, the throng spread 
out a little. A black cat sitting on a garden wall 
arched her back and fuffed at the rioters. An 
urchin seized her and threw her at Dyke’s face. 
He saw her coming, caught her, claws and all, 
and let her cling to him in her terror. It was no 
fault of hers, poor puss! She was some company 
for him in suffering. 

The cottage door was thrown open, and out came 
a grey-haired woman in black with her bonnet on, 
demanding in a shrill voice, “ What be you a-doing 
with that ‘ar cat?” 

She came down the garden and marched to 
her neighbour’s cat, the crowd giving way before 
her—dragged the frightened creature from Dyke's 
shoulder, and handed it to a girl she recog- 
nised, saying, “You take that ’ar cat where it 
belongs, will ’ee?” pointing to the house where 
she had been paying a call. ‘Then she turned to 
Dyke. 

“Do ’ee see un?” she said, pointing her lean 
finger at him, in the momentary hush of surprise 
and curiosity. ‘“ Zha?’s the man as went and told 
the magisterates how they’d played Old Harry with 
his children up in that ther den, and got ’em sarved 
out—and a good thing too.” 

“Yah—ah! Ar—r—r,” broke forth again, as 
the crowd saw which side she took. 

“Scream away,” said the old woman, who was 
no other than Mrs. Taylor ; and she struck up at the 
top of her shrill voice, which cracked on the high 
notes, 

** Dare to be a Dan-null, 
Dare to stand alone.” 


The colour came back into Dyke’s face. A 
moment before he had stood alone against the 
world ; this one dauntless old woman sent him 
over into the majority. She marched on beside 
him, singing away right through the hymn, and 
starting afresh when it was done. Dyke joined in 
the chorus, and so did some of those in the fringe 
outside the original mob. He was not friendless, 
but fearfully outnumbered; and the surging 
crowd had turned the corner and were pressing 
along the road towards the entrance into Caroline 
Square. What would happen if they went in 
there ? 
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At the Black Swan Inn there was a diversion ; 
men stood round calling out “Free drinks to all 
who are going to put down traitors.” ‘The crowd 
halted. Mrs. Taylor’s house was hard by. 

“In ther?” she said under her breath to Dyke, 
glancing her eyes towards the house without turn- 
ing her head. 

“They'd only set on my wife,” answered Dyke 
in the same undertone. Foaming glasses were 
coming out of the Black Swan as fast as hands 
could fill them. Hitherto, the crowd had had 
some sense of consequences ; after this, they 
would be mad. 

It happened that Laurence Ryan, eating his 
dinner in a coffee-house that day, took up the 
weekly paper, and read the Easton Arms case. 

“ Master Chris having a row, and me not in it 
he thought. “And what sort of a dressing will 
Dyke be getting, I wonder ?” 

He bolted his dinner, and ran down, just as he 
was, to the nearest bridge. As he quitted it, Joe 
passed by, bat in hand, on his way to the playing 
fields for an hour's cricket before meeting Molly, 
to go with her to the Monthursts’. 

“Ha, Laurence—are you coming to the field ?” 
he asked. 

“No, I’m off to the Leas, to see what those 
gentry will be after doing to Dyke. He'll come in 
for it, depend on it.” 

“Tl come with you,” said Joe, his fighting 
instincts up directly. A righteous row was better 
than cricket any day. 

Away they went, along the path by the river-side. 
“My word, they’re at it somewhere,” said Laurence, 
his ear catching the familiar sounds. “ Hurry up, 
sir. Dyke will be in it, true for you.” 

Laurence knew every turn in those Leas. He 
brought Joe up an alley into the road, just when 
the carousing outside the Black Swan was at its 
height. Dyke and his faithful comrade stood sur- 
rounded by a circle of men with locked hands that 
only let go to hold a pot as the libations came round 
to each in turn. Mrs. Taylor had had enough of 
* Dannull,” and was starting “‘ Ho ! my comrades.” 
Her husband’s grey head appeared at their door ; 
he might well be wondering what she was about. 

“What are you doing to this man?” said Joe, 
marching up with his bat on his shoulder. 

“Who are you?” asked the nearest man, and 
sundry choice remarks went round. 

“I’m his friend,” said Joe. ‘ What do you want 
of him?” 

“To skin him alive—the rat. 
to go a-lying—that we will.” 
ah.” “Duck him in the river.” 

“And get taken up,” said Laurence. “You've 
served him out already. You can’t carry it on 
for ever, and here’s an old gentleman wants his 
wife. Make way for the lady,” and Laurence 
grasped Mrs. Taylor’s hand across the barrier, just 
as two engaging pots came out. The men let go 
to drink with guffaws of laughter. It was the nick 
of time, when they had taken enough to make them 
jocular ; the next stage would be quarrelsome. 

“Drink her health for a plucky one,” said 


Laurence, handing Mrs. Taylor out. ‘ Now, 
Dyke.” 


” 


We'll teach him 
“ Ay, ay,” “ Yah- 


“No, no. Not him,” cried voices from the 
other side of the ring, and strong hands were 
stretched out to seizehim. Joe’s bat came between. 
He had darted in, and stood there by Dyke’s side 
in his white suit, his eyes like live coals. 

“ You're a beauty, anyhow,” said a tipsy, good- 
natured voice. 

“Tet us out, then,” said Joe, linking his arm in 
Dyke’s. It was touch and go; but the landlord of 
the Black Swan did not want to get his own license 
endorsed: the presence of “quality” made a 
difference. 

“Let ’em out,” he said; and amid cries and 
jeers that made Dyke quiver again, the two passed 
out of the ring and through the hooting mob, to 
the refuge of Mrs. Taylor’s house. 

“There!” she said triumphantly, entering with 
Laurence, and shutting the door, when she had 
seen Dyke in. 

“What ave ’ee been after, Tibbs?” said her 
husband, a grave old night cabman, just up from 
his rest. 

“ They flung Simmons’ cat atun. I worn’t going 
to see that and not do nothing,” said Mrs. ‘Taylor. 
“And I’ve just a-walked down with un, ‘cause 
there worn’t no one else to do it.” 

She spoke exactly as if she had been cutting 
bread and butter on occasion. 

Good old Taylor wanted to praise the Lord, but 
Laurence and Dyke could stop for nothing, sure 
that the rioters would make for Caroline Square 
after their next potations. Laurence knew a back 
way, across gardens, and in at the back and out 
at the front of a friendly house, which brought 
them round to the back end of the square, just in 
time before the mob streamed up to the gap 
between the houses, through which it was entered 
from the road. Dyke went to Maria, and Laurence 
and Joe ran down to stand in the gap. Joe 
thought of Horatius Cocles as they ran; but 
once there, he could feel nothing but the glorious 
fun of the fray—great lunging arms and savage 
faces surging up, and falling back again before 
his trusty bat, and Maria’s poker wielded by 
Laurence. Showers of dirt flew, and a few stones, 
one of which caught Joe on the elbow, but the 
mob were wary of coming to close quarters, and 
very soon grew thirsty again, and dispersed. ‘The 
two defenders waited to see that they really had 
scattered in various directions—theu went back 
to cry “ Victory.” 

But alas ! for Joe's white suit, and his tennis arm 
which was to have supported Molly on her entrance 
into high life! The white was piebald, the arm 
stiffening rapidly. Johnny Palmer peeped in and 
whispered to Maria, ‘ Should I run for the doctor's 
young man? He’s down Archway Lane?” 

Joe let him go, and he soon brought back a 
young man, broad shouldered, but so thin that his 
short grey coat hung loose upon him. His cheeks 
were pale and hollow ; a pair of large, intensely 
bright grey eyes flashed between high cheek-bones 
and overhanging brows. He had Joe’s sleeve up 
with the speed of a man who can never afford to 
waste a minute, but when he handled the arm, 
even Joe's inexperience noted the dove’s touch of 
the surgeon born. 
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“This will be all right in a few days if you are 
careful,” he said, “ but you must keep it in asling.” 

“T can’t, to-day,” said Joe. 

“ Button your coat, then, and stick it through,” 
said the doctor’s assistant, whose name was Struan. 
He heard the story of the fray, and said some 
strong things about what he had seen himself out- 
side the Easton Arms, during five years of going 
up and down the Wyk road. Joe went with him 
to the surgery to have the arm properly bandaged, 
and then jumped into the first cab he could find, 
and drove home, with Laurence to act as valet 
kept the cab while he dressed with many a grin of 
pain, and landed at Mr. Monthurst’s door, not 
conspicuously late. He would not desert Molly 
on such an occasion, cost what it might. 

She was at play already, having met the Constables 
and gone in with them. A fresh game was being 
made up, and Joe played with his left hand, as he 
often did by way of handicap. This could not 
escape notice ; the truth came out, and all the 
group of young people cried out at him for getting 
into a street row. Mr. Monthurst came up and 
wanted to know what it was all about. 

“T was afraid that good brother of yours might 
find that he was doing more harm than good,” he 


said gravely, when told ‘ But his motives do him 
honour ; and as for you, Joe, you seem to have 
made a Pass of Thermopylz in the slums.” 

After that, of course Joe was addressed as 
Leonidas for the rest of the afternoon, which he 
thought would never come to an end. But Mr. 
Monthurst called him “ Joe” instead of “ Gundry,” 
and that meant a great deal. 

At last Molly turned her back on all the gay 
girls and admiring swains, attended to the gate and 
outside it by the assiduous Thorley, who was quite 
at her feet, for the time being. 


There we: a great deal to say that evening, 
when the day’s adventures were recounted. Joe 
followed Molly upstairs at bedtime, and said with 
a manly gentleness unusual in him, “ Molly, don’t 
get in with Thor. Monthurst ; he is not good 
enough for you.” 

“ You needn't talk, Joe, when you go about with 
Laurence Ryan, and fight in the streets with him,” 
said Molly. 

“ Laurence is a great deal too good to go about 
with Thor,” said Joe. 

“ He can wait till he is asked,” said Molly. 

“ Certainly,” said Joe, and walked off to bed. 





THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE. 


BY A PASSENGER, 


JES. There can be no doubt of it. Everyone 
y has read and heard about “automotors” by 
this time, or seen pictures of them in the 
illustrated magazines, but somehow these have got 
mixed up with engravings of submarine boats or 
flying-machines, and all have stood still. One has 
looked like any vehicle in Long Acre, and the 
other suggested a new patent reaping-machine. It 
is not till you have sat on the box of a phaeton and 
been for a spin along a dusty road at the rate of 
some ten miles an hour without whip, reins, or 
anything to drive in front of you, that you can 
realise, however faintly, the future of a “ horseless 
carriage.” I have just returned from a short 
excursion in one of them, but the length of the 
trip has nothing to do with its effect upon the 
passenger sitting on the box with no animal trotting 
before him below the splashboard. “It takes two 
gallons for eighty miles,” remarked the coachman 
by my side, as he whisked round one of the corners 
of the road. He spoke of them as if they werea 
seasoned “pair,” safe to do so longa day’s work, 
but they were harnessed somewhere “inside,” in 
the rumble, and they certainly made themselves felt 
there to some extent, especially when we stopped 
for a moment to pick up a man at the roadside. 
Then they gave the vehicle a pulsation not unlike 
that communicated to a gig by a blown horse 
when pulled up after a sharp trot. But our 


motive power came from senseless petroleum 
instead of sinews, and a “relay” was ready in a 
can, rather than a wayside stable, and was fed with 
fire, not oats. 

The impression, however, produced by the 
“drive” is not measured by the perceptible 
throbbing of the hidden engine (that, indeed, 
suggests a panting horse), but by the revelation of 
a new method of wheel progress which promises to 
revolutionise the whole world of man’s movement 
upon the face of the earth, let alone the trade of 
all carriage builders, harness makers, and stable 
keepers. When men began to travel by “rail” 
they certainly had a new sensation, but there was 
the old one of having something in front “ pulling ” 
you. The name of “horse” remained, only it was 
called an “iron” one. And then a special road 
had to be made for it and for that which it drew. 
Without this it could not start nor work, and often 
it took years of toil before the road could be ready. 
When made, moreover, it would not be diverged 
from for a moment without danger ; but your swift 
“horseless carriage” is not “drawn” at all, and 
needs no track to be provided for it. Given the 
carriage, the roads of the country are at its com- 
mand. The bicycle, too, though it has appeared 
in swarms, is really no new thing, but a butterfly 
which has broken the husk of the old go-cart. Its 
motive power is the same, being only a fresh 























THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE. 


application of the rider’s legs. Of course we all 
know that the horseless carriage is, in fact, no 
recently modern invention (indeed, the wisdom of 
our ancestors is committed to the truth of the 
saying that there is nothing new under the sun), 
for. it has been running in France for the last two 
or three years, and even some half-century ago 
efforts were made to bring it into use in Scotland ; 
but it is virtually a revelation to the British public 
which has slowly taken it in, and is beginning to 
realise the revolution in road traffic which it heads. 
Who can conjecture the changes likely to follow 
in its train? At present, so to speak, only a little 
puff of smoke or steam is left behind it, to dis- 
appear in a minute, but before long a manifold 
material procession is bound to come after the 
first English automotor. And this prodigious 
development will be the result of one of the shortest 
Acts of Parliament the Legislature has ever passed 
in these realms. The ponderous traction engine 
which we have all seen grinding along the country 
road, when touched with the magic wand of law 
can be potentially transformed into a multitude of 
vehicles, spinning or steadily advancing along the 
countless tracks which cever the land, What will 
be the good of laying down sleepers for “light 
railways” by the side of the turnpike or the lane 
when a short automotor train threads them, pick- 
ing up the farmer’s produce here and there on its 
way to the nearest station? Perhaps we shall even 
see a roomy horseless truck among the implements 
of some farmyards, ready to carry his sacks far more 
quickly than a crawling team. But it is in the 
passenger traffic of the country and the town that 
we may expect to see the greatest locomotive change 
in store for those who go about on wheels. Rail- 
ways will take their place among the old-fashioned 
methods of procedure, and perhaps our grand- 
children will smile to think of stage coaches having 
been ever talked of as prehistoric, since they may 
possibly be seen running again. . . horseless. 
Then, may be, too, the deserted wayside inns on 
the old main roads will have a new lease of life, and 
the horn (steam this time) be heard heralding the 
approach of the “ Highflyer” and the “ Rapid.” 
But city streets, they say, will be most notably 
invaded. When I reached the London terminus, 
after my trip with the two gallons of petroleum, 
and saw the crowd of omnibuses and cabs waiting 
harnessed for their fares, and presently heard the 
tramp of countless hoofs as we drove home, I 
wondered what the thoughts of all those horses 
would be if they knew these which were then filling 
my mind. Some say that one great drawback to 
automotors will be the alarm caused in the minds 
of these patient toiling creatures, but passibly they 
will take an unexpected cheerful view of a revolu- 
tion which sets them free from bit, blinker, and 
whip. And they might weli chuckle to think of 
the little appreciated help they give in the guidance 
of a loaded omnibus through crowded streets. As 
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it is, the best driver owes more than he might 
admit to the intelligence of his horses. They see 
where to go, and what to avoid, as well as he. But 
an automotor has no eyes, and it will need the 
creation and training of a new set of coachmen to 
steer down Bond Street or Cheapside when one 
is full of carriages stopping suddenly to deposit 
shopping ladies, and the other is choked with 
crowds hurrying to and from the city. We hear 
much now of “street accidents,” but what may they 
become should London be invaded by the “ horse- 
less carriage”? And then think how it would be 
if one of them were to bolt. We read of active 
policemen catching the reins of a “runaway,” and 
saving the lives of those sitting helplessly behind 
it, but who would snatch at the nose of an iron 
cab over which its driver has lost controi? There 
are “cons” as well as “pros” in the outlook of a 
street invasion by blind unfeeling motors. It is in 
the use, however, of private ones on country roads 
that many contemplate their adoption with safe 
promised enjoyment. A “ Tour on Wheels ” will 
bring a decidedly new sensation : no anxiety about 
uncertain stabling, or sudden lameness ; no tire- 
some carriage of hay or oats; no breaking of 
harness in out-of-the-way places. Of course there 
is the chance of an inside pipe going wrong, or a 
cog coming off, and then—where are you, far from 
an intelligent artificer to repair the damage, or 
manufactory where you can buy what you want ? 

Again, there is no “loving” of a reservoir ; you 
must feed it, indeed, but it does not care to be 
patted. You can't give it a carrot or lump of sugar 
before you start. Perhaps some ingenious inventor 
will enable a motor to “ neigh ” instead of “ toot,” 
but it can never become an affectionate companion 
who knows your voice and likes to be stroked. 
There is bloodless satisfaction in steering the 
best horseless carriage, however swiftly and safely 
it may carry you where you would go. 

Perhaps it is in the application of the new motive 
power to bicycles that we shall see it most enjoy- 
a' ly appreciated, for no living love has yet been 
felt for the “bike.” I suppose the rider will be 
enabled occasionally to use his pedais for a change, 
instead of the quart of oil beneath his saddle. 
This being so, a field of fresh career is open to the 
wheelsman, without the vexation of delay by reason 
of accident to his boiler or oil tank, for he would 
only have to fall back on the power of his legs, 
and, barring extra weight to be carried, be not 
much worse off than he was before. 

I have said nothing about the present stage of 
manufacture reached in the making of “ motors,” 
for, of course, they are yet in their infancy, and we 
may well expect as much improvement to be made 
in them as in any new mechanical discovery. 
Those in experimental use now will, if widely 
employed, come to be looked on with the same 
curiosity as is aroused by an inspection of the first 
steam engine that was made a hundred years ago. 
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OCCASIONALITIES. 


Visitors to Bushey Park during the 
chestnut season will doubtless have 
noticed a building to the east of the 
avenue, or perhaps it is to the south—at any rate, 
it is to the right as you enter from Hampton Court. 
This is a pavilion built by Government for the use 
of holiday-makers, open to all school treats, and 
mainly used by the Fresh Air Fund people in their 
praiseworthy effort to give the poor children of the 
London slums a day in the country. The nearest 
approach to it we remember is the lodge at Box 
Hill, which has been in existence for many years 
for the convenience of tourist parties. ‘That 
Government should provide such a retreat is, 
however, a sign of the times. Here is everything 
but food and drink that a large party can want—a 
good room, tables, forms, water, huge kettles for 
hot water, and even coals provided to make the 
fire with. All you have to do is to secure a vacant 
date, and the place is at your disposal, providing 
that you leave it in orderas you find it. The 
advantages of such a headquarters for a school 
treat, even if it had to be paid for, are too obvious 
to be dwelt upon, and one is hardly surprised to 
find that the dates for July and August are asa 
rule always filled. Bushey Park is a splendid 
playground, and Hampton Court Palace, with its 
pictures and maze, affords an agreeable diversion 
to break the monotony of a day in the open. 
Those who would know more about this could not 
do better than ask Mr. John Kirk, of the Ragged 
School Union, at 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, who 
is a past-master in the organisation of holiday 
trips for the poor ; and, while they are about it, 
they might with good grace send him a sub- 
scription for the excellent work in which he is 
engaged. Last year, as manager of the Fresh Air 
Fund he sent over 54,000 children away on day 
trips, those from the east and north-eastern districts 
being taken to Epping Forest, while those from 
the west, south-west, and south-east were provided 
for in Bushey Park. The expenses of these out- 
ings, though large in the bulk, are curiously small 
when averaged out per head. To take a child to 
_ Bushey Park and give him or her two substantial 
meals costs just ninepence. Ninepences used to 
be described as nimble ; let us hope they will fully 
bear out their reputation for nimbleness in hasten- 
ing to the support of so thoroughly good an en- 
deavour. And it may not be out of place to 
remark that there are 28 ninepences in a guinea, 
and that 28 children form a comfortable Joad for a 
pleasure-van. 


Bushey Park 
Pavilion. 


We evidently owe a deep debt to a 
gentleman of the name of Russell, of 
whom we confess we never heard until 
we picked up an American guide at a bookstall 
the other day, presented to Lord Chief Justice 


An Advocate 
of the Briny. 


” 


Coleridge, “September 10, A.M. 5643,” which we 
took to be some early hour of the morning, until 
it dawned on us that it was A.D. 1883, according to 
Jewish chronology. It is a most excellent guide- 
book, one of the best we have ever met with, but 
the point of view is occasionally refreshing. For 
example : “The waters of the Massachusetts sea 
are always cold, and give a sharp shock to the 
bather ; but he who takes a fearless header 
through the first approaching wall of surf, and then 
battles sturdily with the successive rollers for a 
few minutes (not exceeding ten), will come out 
with a splendid glow of health, a keen appetite, 
and a sense of renovation. Michelet attributes 
the revivification of the worn-out English race to 
the discovery of the medicinal virtues of sea- 
bathing, which was first commended by the learned 
Dr. Russell in 1750. ‘It is necessary,’ he said, 
‘to drink sea-water, to bathe in sea-water, and to 
eat seaweed ; clothe your children as lightly as 
possible, and let them have plenty of air. The 
ocean breeze and the ocean water, there you have 
the sure cure.’” It is interesting to note that the 
effete Bostonians are attempting to revivify them- 
selves on Russellian lines. 


A strange story of the sea is that of 
the Rock Terrace of St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, which left Philadelphia 
for Hiogo in Japan laden with oil and phosphates 
worth some £25,000. When near the Philippines 
she became apparently unseaworthy, and though 
the captain did all he could to persuade the crew 
to remain they insisted on abandoning her, and he 
went with them. The underwriters, being satisfied 
that she was in a hopeless state and had probably 
foundered within a few hours of her desertion, paid 
the owners the amount of the insurance. Judge of 
their astonishment when, more than a year after- 
wards, they heard that the Rock Terrace with no 
one aboard had come sailing ashore among the 
Gilbert Islands, where the natives had taken 
possession of her and promptly cleared out her 
cargo, finding that she had only a few inches of 
water in her hold. Phosphates are not in much 
demand among the Gilbert Islanders, the soil 
being somewhat embarrassingly productive, but 
the artificial manure was soon put to its proper 
uses with encouraging results on the cultivated 
patches. The oil was more appreciated, and it had 
nearly all been distributed and used before the 
phosphates had given any signs of improving the 
quality of the crops. 


A Valuable 
Derelict. 


A floating barrier of pumice-stone, 
nineteen miles long, over a thousand 
yards wide, and fifteen feet deep, closing a seaport 


Pumice-Stone. 
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to all vessels as effectually as a boom could do, is 
not the sort of thing one is likely to forget. And 
yet that was one of the results of the Krakatoa 
eruption, the port being Telok Retoung in Sunda 
Straits. Formed in a few hours, it would almost 
seem to be the supreme effort of Nature in the 
pumice-making line, were it not that such immense 
quantities are found at the bottom of the sea. A 
queer place for pumice stone ; but pumice when 
produced is really heavy ; it is only the air cavities 
in it that make it light, and as it floats it becomes 
water-logged, and down it goes. Most of the 
pumice we use in Europe comes from the Lipari 
Islands, north of Sicily, “the home of Vulcan,” 
whence Vulcano as the name of one of them, and 
our “volcano” as descriptive of the natural feature 
of which it is the type. Here are the pumice 
quarries—at Monte Chirica and its craters Monte 
Pelata and Forgia Vecchia—where over a thousand 
men are at work in the narrow tunnels and galleries 
lighted by clay lamps of antique form. The whole 
hillside is perforated with groups of these tunnels, 
which number between two and three hundred, 
and are so narrow that the men can hardly pass 
each other in them. And just as coal is found in 
beds alternated with sandstone and shale, so the 
pumice is in layers between harder lavas and ashes. 


Of the four thousand tons of sprats 
caught on the East coast during the 
winter months the sprat season lasts, 
half the quantity are used as manure, and sold at 
the port of landing at a shilling a hundredweight. 
At Billingsgate they fetch about five shillings a 
hundredweight—very little more than that at Dover 
and other places, where they are bought from the fish- 
mongers. At Deal and the neighbouring villages 
of Walmer and Kingsdown they average seven 
shillings, which is probably due to their being in 
demand at the factories of sardines. But at 
Brightlingsea and East Swale and Leigh and 
Margate they are mere waste products, particularly 
at the first two, which between them receive some 
1,600 tons, they being the principal sprat ports of 
England. Fish manure, odoriferous as it un- 
doubtedly is, may have its peculiar excellencies, but 
there does not seem to be much encouragement in 
having thus to toil for the harvest of the sea in 
order that it may be used so directly in improving 
the harvest of the land. 


The Fate of 
the Sprat. 


—- 


Looking through some of the old 
railway patents the other day, it struck 
us that a large amount of ingenuity is 
wasted in this world owing to things being taken 
for granted that might easily be verified. There 
was One inventor, for instance, who was so assured 
that in the winter engine-wheels would never move 
on the rail because of the thin coating of hoar- 
frost it would have in the morning, that he proposed 
making his rails hollow in order that hot water 
might circulate through them and keep the metal 
warm. Another inventor, persuaded that no 


Thoughtful 
Patentees. 


smooth-wheeled vehicle could be driven on 
ordinary roads, fitted his piston-rods not to work 
wheels but a set of legs that kicked into the road 
beneath the engine, and thus moved it much as a 
punt is poled, only using four poles instead of one. 
Another patent is for a steam-walker with four legs ; 
and there were several with this leg action in some 
shape or other, one of which burst on its trial trip, 
and killed halfa-dozen people. Another notion 
that was actually tried was to haul on to a chain in 
the way that the floating bridges do at Gosport and 
Cowes. Toothed wheels, of course, were suggested 
of all sections and proportions, and some of these 
were in practical use until Hedley showed their 
absurdity by simply trying what a smooth wheel 
would do on a smooth rail, and thus proved that 
Trevithick’s success was not a mere fluke. The 
neglect of these worthy inventors to perform so 
simple an experiment appears all the more ridiculous 
in these days, when we have the Brighton engines 
turning their exhaust steam on to the flanges 
of their driving wheels in order to ease them 
from grinding when running round curves. 
Another inventor was so convinced that “accidents 
on railroads would be frequent” that he proposed 
to minimise the loss of life by attaching the train 
to the engine by a long rope, so that in the event 
of collisions only the enginemen would suffer. 
Another was so careful of the lives of all that he 
proposed putting a feather-bed between the buffers 
of each carriage, so that “a shock could not be 
transmitted” ; and another making the best of the 
inevitable proposed fixing a pair of rails along the 
top of the train, falling at a gentle gradient fore 
and aft, so that in the event of another train 
meeting it or overtaking it, the two could pass over 
and under each other, and go on their way 
rejoicing. 


;, That “royal game” bird the swan 
Swans onthe . y ; , 
Thames. 1S now much in evidence on the 
Thames, and before the month is out 
we shall find in our newspapers the account of the 
annual “ Upping,” which some sentimental people 
persist in regarding as cruelty. It is anold custom 
surviving only on the Thames, but once in force on 
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every English river, and not always occurring in 
the summer time. There is no more quiet and 


picturesque ceremonious outing than that which 
takes the boats up the Thames in four stages to 
Henley, the first day from London Bridge to 
Ditton, the second from Ditton to Staines, the 
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third from Staines to Bray, and the fourth from Bray 
to Henley. Altogether there are between four and 
five hundred swans to be passed in review, and about 
a hundred and twenty to be “ upped ”—or “ nicked ” 
as the fishermen have it. ‘The first day’s work is 
easy enough, perhaps a dozen having to be caught 
and marked ; but the next day’s work, that from 
Ditton to Staines, is the busiest of the three, for 
between those resting-places the swans are more 
numerous than at any other stage. These swans 
all belong to the Queen, to the Vintners’ Company, 
and to the Dyers’ Company, the Queen’s number- 
ing nearly two hundred, while those of the Dyers 
are little more than half as many. Why these two 
City companies should have been accorded the 
privilege of swan ownership on the royal river is 
not very clear, but the privilege is an old one, for 
the charter to the Dyers is dated in 1473, and the 
charter to the Vintners, dated the same year, was 
renewed by Henry vi. It is, however, significant 
that both these companies have their halls on the 
riverside. Many people wonder why the swans 
appear to be so few in the winter ; the reason is 
that many of them are taken up and cared for in 
barns and sheds, the caretakers being paid by the 
swan owners. As a stray cygnet is not often found 
in upping time, the ownership of the youngsters is 
not difficult to settle. If a family is found with a 
father and mother of different ownership, the 
cygnets are divided, the owners of the “cob,” or 
male, taking the first, the owners of the “pen” 
taking the next, the one over, if there be one, being 
taken into account at the next odd-numbered 
brood that is met with. As long ago as 1598 it 
was decided that when a brood was found led by 
one swan, the swan and cygnets should be seized 
for the King until due proof was forthcoming as 
to whose they were and whose was the swan that 


These terms were 
It is a 
curious fact that while “cob” is found in many 
dictionaries as the name of the male swan, none 
of the dictionary-makers include “pen” as the 


was away, “be it cob or pen.” 
therefore in use in the days of Elizabeth. 


name of the female. Doubtless Dr. Murray or 
his representatives will note this omission, if the 
great national dictionary ever gets so far. The 
swan-uppers used to start on Trinity Monday, 
but they now go on the third Monday in July, 
which this year is the 20th of the month. It 1s 
rather a pretty procession when met with up 
Cookham way, amid the lovely scenery of the 
river and its wealth of bloom and foliage. The 
Queen’s men in scarlet, the Dyers’ men in blue, 
the Vintners’ men in blue and white, six boats 
altogether, each swan-herd having two _ boats 
under his command, advancing in line ahead 
until the game is in sight, when the flotilla 
forms into a semicircle and bears down on the 
beautiful birds, who generally treat its approach 
with indifference until it is too late. Then 
comes the chase, now and then exciting, ending 
with the swan-herd’s crook coming into action, 
the bird being brought alongside and lifted 
bodily into the boat, its legs being tied over its 
back, and it being taken ashore to be marked 
so lightly that it seems to suffer no more dis- 
comfort than a man would who had had his 
finger-nails cut. The Queen’s swans are easily 
recognisable by the double diamonds on their 
bill, those of the Dyers’ Company by the single 
nick on the left side, those of the Vintners by 
the nick on each side—the historic “ swans with two 
nicks,” otherwise “necks,” which give us the 
well-known tavern-sign that is now familiar as 
represented by the railway parcels office in 
Gresham Street. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY 


ARTIFICIAL CYCLONES. 


HE experimental imitation of natural pheno- 
mena often leads to the accumulation of 
exact knowledge : therefore a method devised 

by Mr. Weyher for producing cyclones on a small 
scale is of scientific value as well as of general 
interest. A disc about a yard in diameter is 
mounted at one extremity of a crane, and is 
capable of being rapidly rotated. On a table 
beneath the disc are a large number of pins each 
having a short piece of light wool attached to its 
head, to show the directions of the aerial currents 
set up. At the centre of the table, a hole (p) is 
pierced, communicating by means of a tube with 


a very sensitive barometer, so that the variations of 
pressure can be noted. When the disc is set in 
rotation, the wool flags take up the directions 
shown in the illustration. At the centre of the 
small whirlwind produced, a calm area occurs, and 
the flags there rest motionless with their ends 
pointing towards one another. Close around the 
central calm the flags indicate a wind upwards and 
outwards, while farther from the centre a descending 
wind is shown by them. ‘This experiment faith- 
fully reproduces all the characteristic phenomena 
of a cyclone ; for a cyclone is an immense aerial 
whirlwind in which the wind descends on the 
outer edge and mounts in spirals nearer the centre, 
where a general calm always exists. By moving 
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the crane which carries the rotating disc, the 
artificial cyclone can be made to travel from one 
end of the table to the other. In this way the 
changes observed when a real cyclone travels past 
a place on the earth’s surface are well shown—first 
the flags indicating a wind blowing in one direction, 
then a short calm, and then a wind blowing in the 
opposite direction. ‘The little barometer also 


slope of one in sixty-three millions, the difference 
is observable. 


CURIOUS RESULTS OF PLANT GRAFTING, 


All gardeners know that curious plants can be 
produced by grafting, and in the country it is no 
extraordinary sight to see a tree bearing two kinds 
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ARTIFICIAL REPRODUCTION OF CYCLONIC PHENOMENA, 


records the same kind of changes as in nature, 
falling little by little as the miniature storm passes, 
indicating the lowest point precisely when the 
central calm is over it, and then slowly rising. The 
model thus permits all the characteristics of 
cyclonic movements to be studied on a small 
scale, and is therefore an excellent educational 
instrument. 


THE OBSERVATION OF EARTH-WAVES. 


It is now generally known that oscillations of 
the earth's crust caused by a great earthquake are 
recorded thousands of miles from the centre of 
disturbance. ‘The shock is probably transmitted 
through the rocks of the earth in long, low waves, 
somewhat resembling an ocean swell, and the 
instruments now used in seismological cbserva- 
tories are so delicate that there is every reason for 
believing that earth-waves of this character will 
soon be traced completely round the globe, 
possibly for several times. As evidence of the 
sensitiveness of one of the instruments employed, 
Dr. Charles Davison has recently described in 
“Nature” the results of a calculation referring to 
the severe earthquake which occurred in _north- 
east Greece on April 27, 1894. ‘This earthquake 
was recorded at Birmingham, and it appears that 
the largest pulsations experienced there were such 
as would be produced by an earth-wave twenty- 
eight miles long, and only half an inch in height. 
But even the minute tilt implied by these figures 
does not reach the limit of accuracy attainable ; 
for experiments made by Dr. Davison at Birming- 
ham show that the instrument used by him will 
record a wave in the earth’s crust one thousand 
miles long and an inch high ; in other words, if 
the place where it is fixed undergoes a change of 


of plum or pear as the result of it. Mr. A. W. 
Sutton, of the great seed establishment at Reading, 
has lately described in the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society a number of interesting 
experiments made with tomato and potato plants, 
these two being botanically related to one another. 
A potato tuber was planted, and when it had at- 
tained the height of a few inches above the soil, 
the stem was cut off and a tomato graft was con- 
nected to it. As a result the composite plant 
produced a crop of potatoes at the roots, while the 
foliage above ground bore a crop of tomatoes, 
nourished by the potato roots, ‘The process was 
then reversed, a potato graft being introduced 
upon tomato stalks. The tomato roots did not 
produce potatoes, but the potato plant above ground 
first threw out potato flowers and berries, and 
afterwards produced tubers from the axils of the 
leaves and stems. In this case the designation of 
the potato as a fomme de terre is evidently a mis- 
nomer. 


THE TSETSE-FLY DISEASE. 


The most formidable impediment to colonisation 
in numerous detached regions of Africa south of 
the equator is the disease which the Tsetse fly trans- 
mits to animals. Though but slightly larger than the 
ordinary house-fly, the Tsetse is a terrible scourge 
to live stock. Domestic animals which enter fly- 
districts are seized in the course of a few days with 
fever and wasting, and almost invariably die. 
Books of African travel are full of records of horses, 
teams of oxen, or herds of native cattle having 
been destroyed by the Tsetse-fly disease, and on 
one occasion a Masai army, proceeding to the 
attack ofa neighbouring tribe, was effectually routed 
by having incautiously crossed fly-country. In 
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order to obtain definite information as to the con- 
nection between the fly and the disease to which 
animals are subject in its haunts, the Natal 
Government commissioned Surgeon-Major Bruce 
to make a systematic study of the subject, and the 
preliminary results of this investigation have lately 
been published. It appears that the fly does not 
possess a venom of its own, but is only the carrier 
of poison matter. Dr. Bruce has repeatedly allowed 
Tsetse flies bred in confinement to feed upon 
healthy dogs without producing the disease, but 
when they were allowed to draw blood from a 
diseased animal, or the carcass of one, they in- 
variably communicated the disease to the healthy 
animals on which they subsequently fed. Dogs 
also became diseased if they were allowed to eat 
the flesh of an infected carcass. There is thus 
little doubt thatthe ‘T’setse fly is merely a transmissive 
agent of the disease which bears its name, and not 
the originator of it, though whence the flies 
naturally obtain the organisms which they introduce 
into the blood of animals is still undetermined. 
With regard to the means of combating the disease, 
African travellers and colonists will be glad to know 
that Dr. Bruce finds that doses of arsenic, within 
the limits of safety of the drug, are an excellent 
preventative, especially if administered in the early 
stages. 


SODA-WATER CARTRIDGES. 


Soda-water is commonly prepared by charging 
water with carbonic acid gas under great pressure 
and confining it in strong bottles, but a novel 
method has now been devised whereby it can easily 
be made at home. Liquid carbonic acid gas is 
compressed into small steel cartridges, which fit 
into a stopper of peculiar construction. To obtain 
a bottle of soda-water, one of these mouth-pieces is 
attached to the neck of a bottle of water and a 
cartridge containing the compressed gas is placed 
in it. Upon closing the cap of the stopper, a little 
plug at the lower end of the cartridge, or aerator, 
as it is called, is punctured, and the gas escapes 
into the bottle, dissolving in the water, and so 
producing a bottle of soda-water. As a dozen of 
the aerators only weigh three ounces, and five 
thousand of them can be packed in a cubic foot, 
evidently travellers have now the means of supply- 
ing themselves with aerated water at any place 
where water is available, without adding much to the 
weight of their baggage. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK FROM WOOD PULP. 


At Besancon, artificial silk has for some little 
time been manufactured from wood pulp. ‘The 
material has proved such a commercial success 
that a number of silk manufacturers of Lancashire 
have joined together for the purpose of erecting a 
large factory near Manchester for producing the 
new material, which will be sold to silk weavers, 
who will work it up by means of their existing 
machinery. The way in which wood pulp can be 
converted into silk yarn is very interesting. The 
pulp, thoroughly cleansed, and looking very much 
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like thick gum, is put into cylinders, from which it 
is forced by pneumatic pressure into pipes passing 
into the spinning rooms. Small taps, each about 
the size of a gas-burner and provided with a fine 
glass tube having a minute aperture, are fixed close 
together along the pipes containing the pulp. The 
effect of the pneumatic pressure in the cylinders is 
to force the liquid matter through the “glass 
silkworms” when the taps are turned on. The 
fine filaments thus produced quickly harden, and 
eight, ten, or twelve of them, according to the 
thickness of the thread to be made, are brought 
together and wound on to a bobbin. All the 
threads are therefore of a uniform thickness, and 
their manufacture goes on automatically so long as 
the machinery is kept running. The new product 
is said to take dye much more readily than natural 
silk, and to possess an even greater lustre. The 
introduction of the industry into Lancashire is 
expected to produce important expansions of the 
textile trades there. 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES PLAY TEE-TO-TUM. 


Mr. R. Etheridge, curator of the Australian 
Museum, lately described to the members of the 
Anthropological Institute three tops (see figure) 
with which certain of the Queensland aborigines 
play the ancient game of tee-to-tum. Each top is 
made of a small gourd, about three inches in 
diameter, having a wooden spindle running through 
it. The position in which a top settles down after 
being spun is indicated by means of holes in the 





gourd, or by gum-cements of different colours 
stuck around the spindle at the top of the gourd. 
The fact that the aborigines of Australia use 
tee-to-tums for a game of chance is interesting, 
inasmuch as it raises the question, Where did they 
obtain the idea of tee-to-tum spinning? ‘They did 
not learn it from the whites, but there seems a 
possibility that the tops may be a remnant of 
Malay or Papuan influence. It is difficult to 
believe the Queensland aborigines invented the 
game entirely “out of their own heads,” as boys 
say. 
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Plan of Laager at Buluwayo.—As these pages pass 
forward to press, Buluwayo is still a centre of anxiety. 
The plan herewith is reduced from an African newspaper, 
where it is accompanied by a letter dated ‘*In Laager, 
Buluwayo, April 3rd.” The scene described is a vivid 
illustration of the state of disquiet in which our country- 
men there have been living. ‘‘ Everything,” says the writer, 
“was quiet till about 7.30 that evening. I and my pal 
were sitting reading when I heard the bugle sounding 
the ‘assembly,’ which was the rallying call. I hooked 
hold of my revolver, ull I had in the way of weapons, 
and ran out to see what was up. Everyone was making bee 
lines for the Court House, which was the rallying point 
in case of alarm. . . . The women and children were all 
rushing to the place with blankets and other sorts of 
bedding ; men running up to get a rifle and bandolier, as 
very few in the place were armed ; and there was such an 
amount of screaming and shouting as would have deafened 


PLAN OF LAAGER. 
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one, had one time to pay attention to it. I got to the volunteer 
Stores, and found 200 or 300 men there struggling, fight- 
‘ng, and shouting to get at the door where the rifles were 
being served out. I saw there was no chance of getting 
one at that rate for some time to come, so I sat myself 
down on a box and waited till the rush was over. The 
majority of the men did not know the butt from the 
muzzle of their rifles when they got them, and were mostly 
engaged in finding out how to load and unload them. 
Nothing happened that night. It seems a mounted man had 
come in that evening and galloped round town shouting to 
people to go to the rallying point as there was an zp 
2,000 strong within a mile of the camp.” The plan itself 
gives a good idea of what may be done by way of defence 
in a colonial laager. 


_ The Aerolite which fell at Madrid last February.— On 
February 10 great meteoric explosion was heard, and caused 


rene se 


great consternation at Madrid. It is now known that was 
caused by the bursting of a bolide or aerolite about twenty 
miles above the ground in the immediate neighbourhood of 
that city. Fragments have been found there and in other 
parts of central Spain ; and meteoric flights were seen overa 
wider area, including the Pyrenees departments in the south- 
west of France. It seems probable that these were not 
portions of the same body, but many of them independent 
members of a meteoric stream running in a reverse direction 
to that ofthe earth, and so encountering it with great rapidity, 
the apparent motion of the meteors being from south-west to 
north-east. A fragment picked up at Vallecas, near Madrid, 
has been analysed, and found to contain, within an outer 
crust, metallic granules (nickel-iron and sulphide of iron) with 
triclinic felspar and other elements often found in meteoric 
bodies, the composition being very similar to that ofaerolites 
which fell in Transylvania on February 3, 1882, and at 
Lalitpur, in north-western India, on April 7, 1887. 
W. T. LYNN, 


Electrical Progress.—The marvellous extension of the 
power of man over nature is at present chiefly witnessed in 
the uses of electricity. Year by year there is a succession 
of discoveries and inventions in telegraphy and all the kindred 
arts of telephony and other electric agencies. We are 
reminded of the fact that it is not so many years since 
the first message was sent from the New World to the Old. 
Now the whole world is united by wires, and people talk 
between London and Paris. The following account of the 
initial use of the electro-magnetic cable, noted at the time, 
is worthy of renewed record. Professor Morse was the 
carliest projector of electricity-cables for common use. 
The enterprise was deemed so visionary, that Morse had 
expended all the money he could command, in the vain 
attempt to get Congress to listen to his proposal. The last 
day of Congress had arrived, and so much business remained 
to be got through that the Professor retired to his hotel in 
despair. Next morning a young lady called, the daughter 
of the Commissioner of Patents. She came to tell Professor 
Morse that, close upon.midnight, a minute before the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate, the telegraph bill was passed! The 
professor, touched by the womanly sympathy thus shown, 
promised that the first dispatch should be indited by her. 
It was a year before the cable between Washington and 
Baltimore was completed, and the young lady was apprised 
of the fact. Her reply enclosed the words to be despatched 
as the first message by the telegraph, ‘‘ What hath God 
wrought?” The honour and success were thus placed where 
they were due; as has been the case in all the successive 
triumphs of electric art, whatever praise may be justly given 
to the inventive genius and boundless wealth of human 
agencies. Let us say now, as was said then, What hath God 
wrought? 


Huguenot Bit of London.—In the best part of the western 
suburbs of the Metropolis, not far from Kensington Palace, 
and close to Holland House, there is a curious relic of olden 
times called ‘* Edwardes Square.” Busy traffic and throngs 
of people pass by the entrance to this quiet and secluded 
place, which is known to comparatively few. A short, 
narrow street is all that divides it from the great highway 
that leads to Hammersmith and Putney. Omnibuses, car- 
riages, and vehicles of all sorts crowd the road throughout 
the day, and the market carts for Covent Garden in the early 
morning leave but little time in the night free from the din 
of traffic. Going down the little street exactly opposite 


Holland Park, on the southern side of the Hammersmith 
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Road, we suddenly see an open square, with a vast enclosure 
of garden and lawn, larger than Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The 
houses on three sides of the quadrangle are very small. The 
northern boundary is formed by the backs of the loftier 
houses of Earl’s Terrace, facing Holland Park. The origin 
of Edwardes Square carries us back to the date of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, when the expulsion of 
the Protestants brought so many Frenchmen to our country 
and caused Huguenot settlements in all parts of the kingdom, 
in Scotland and Ireland as well as in England. In most of 
the localities the refugees were workers who transferred 
their skilled labour and brought wealth to the land of their 
adoption, It was not so in the Kensington settlement. 
Hlere it was intended to prepare a French Arcadia for 
families who did not seek their livelihood by manual labour 
or as skilled artificers, but who only required safety and 
peace. So Edwardes Square, with its thrifty lodgings and 
healthy grounds, was built and named after the Kensington 
family. The Iluguenot refugees and their descendants have 
passed away, and the houses are occupied by those who 
enjoy the quiet grounds and the economic homes prepared 
for the proscribed Huguenots. But the end is near. The 
lease of this Edwardes estate is nearly expired, and the site 
of the property will in another generation be covered with 
larger and more valuable buildings. The Huguenot episode 
will all be forgotten, though known to students of history. 
Even Leigh Ilunt, in his delightful book ** The Old Court 
Suburb,” abounding in memorials of Kensington, did not 
know the origin of Edwardes Square. He repeats the 
legend that it was built in anticipation of the conquest of 
England by Napoleon, ‘‘when Frenchmen could find a 
cheap and rural Palais Royal in an English royal suburb !” 


Bismarck’s Opinion of Newspaper Correspondents. —‘‘ In 
all our newspapers there is too much demand for the sensa- 
tional, as if something of the kind must occur every day. 
Every issue must contain something new, important, extra- 
ordinary. In this way they spoil their readers, who now 
expect and demand such entertainment from their papers. 
The papers in turn demand it of their correspondents, who 
are placed in a dire dilemma. For, if these reports contain 
nothing that is new or important they are put down by their 
editors as too easy-going to look about properly for news, or 
they are suspected of a lack of good connections. In this 
predicament the correspondent sets to work and _ takes 
counsel of his fancy, or he goes to the Embassies, which, of 
course, only furnish him with such news as serve a special 
purpose.”-—Bismarck in Debate on ** Press Laws,” quoted in 
** Table Talk,” ty Charles Lowe. 


Statistics of Coloured Churches in the United States. 
In the census of the United States there is not the same 
objection as in England to obtain religious statistics. Non- 
conformists shrink from returns which might contrast un- 
favourably with those of the Established Church. In America 
there is no difficulty of this kind. The last census there 
gives the aggregate of members of coloured churches in 
round numbers at 2,674,000. They are distributed as 
follows: Baptists, 1,403,559; Methodists, 1,190,638 ; 
Presbyterians, 30,000; Protestant Episcopal, about 5,000 ; 
and lesser sects. According to the census returns there has 
been an increase of 1,150,000 coloured church members in 
the last thirty years, ‘‘an increase,” says the Rev. Dr. 
Carron, the compiler of the statistics, ‘‘ unparalleled in the 
history of the Christian Church.” The value of the negro 
and coloured church property is estimated at 26,626,000 
doHars, and the number of edifices is 23,775. 


The Empire of Appearances.—We find it so hard, even 
in our moments of retirement and secret thought, to shake 
off the empire of appearances ; it is so easy, so tempting, 
it saves such trouble, to be content with something short of 
the genuine truth, in our judgments, in our arguments, in 
our expressions of opinion : nay, in those devotions which 
no man sees, which we need not offer to God unless we 
like ; how often have we to confess that we have been 
satisfied — consciously, deliberately satisfied —with a poor 
make-believe of serious prayer. But in the presence of 
the awful reality of the Incarnation there is no room left 
for ‘* shadows of religion” ; and we commemorate it year 
by year, that we may try to impress more and more on our 


minds, how stern: as well as how gracious a truth it 
is. It can be the foundation of no idle and dreamy and 
sentimental religion. So tremendous a fact in the history of 
mankind cannot be consistent with any religious system, or 
any religious practice, which dves not feel its keenness and 
its force. It is too great, too definite, too solid a thing 
for a religion of words, and phrases, and formulas, 
repeated till they lose their meaning; for a religion of 
understandings, and fictions, and conventionalities ; for a 
religion of mere forms, and orderly, impressive ceremonies. 
If it has doctrines, they mean what they say. If it has 
worship, it sets us before the throne of God. If He, the 
Lord who *‘ humbled Himself,” has promised to be with us, 
He is indeed with us. If He has told us anything, we must 
take Him at His word. And in the presence of such a fact, 
nothing but soundness and honesty of character can stand. 
It is the only hope of our manifold shortcomings and 
failures, but it will not allow us to act a part, or amuse our- 
selves with mere fine sentiments. We cannot, in our 
dealings with others, with ourselves, with God, suffer 
unresisted the continuance of what we have felt to be unreal 
and hollow, without learning one day how terrible it is to 
ignore what we claim to believe. — Dean Church’s ** Cathedral 
and University Sermons.” 


Animal Reason.—I have observed that almost all whose 
labour lies in the field, and who go down to their business 
in the green meadows, admit the animal world to a share in 
the faculty of reason. It is the cabinet thinkers who con- 
struct a universe of automatons. —Azchard Jefferies. 


Magazines for the Blind.—We are asked to state that 
magazines for the blind, printed in a raised type called 
Braille, are published by the British and Foreign Blind 
Association, 33 Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, w. 
** Recreation,” a magazine for blind adults, is published on 
the fifteenth of every month, its year beginning in January. 
The subscription is 9s. a year, postage free, for the United 
Kingdom, 10s. for abroad, ‘‘ Playtime,” a magazine for 
blind children, is published on the first of every month, its 
year beginning in June. The subscription to ‘* Playtime” 
is the same as that of ‘‘ Recreation.” The subscriptions 
cover the cost of the printing and paper, the metal plates 
being given. The publishers make no profit on the maga- 
zines. 


Conscience and Health.—H{e that loses his conscience 
has nothing left that is worth keeping. Therefore be sure 
you look to that. And in the next place look to your 
health, and if you have it, praise God, and value it next to 
a good conscience, for health is the second blessing that we 
mortals are capable of —a blessing that money cannot buy; 
therefore value it, and be thankful for it. —/saae Walton. 


An Old Lancashire Man.—Governor Greenhalge, of the 
State of Massachusetts, who died while in office a little 
while ago, was born in England. He was the son of a 
calico printer from Lancashire, who settled at Lowell, the 
Oldham of New England, in 1850. The late Governor was 
then a boy of twelve. He went to the public school in 
Lowell, and on completing his school career became, not a 
cotton-mill operative like his father, but a law student, and 
afterwards a lawyer. He was singularly successful as a 
lawyer ; he became mayor of the City of Lowell; and two 
years ago, after being in Congress, was elected Governor of 
the State of Massachusetts. He was one of the very few 
men, born in England, who have been prominent in American 
politics during the last fifty years. England sends only a 
comparatively small number of immigrants to the United 
States. Of those who do go, but few ever take any active 
share in the public life of the country. Irishmen, Germans, 
and Swedes take out naturalisation papers as soon as they 
arrive in the United States; while Englishmen are usually 
slow to become American citizens. Those who do change 
their nationality are mostly of the working class. English- 
men in business and in professional work in America are not 
eager to naturalise. Most of them regard themselves as not 
being permanently settled in the country, and oftentimes 
these men become more attached to England, to its history, 
its traditions, and its political and social system, by residence 
in the United States. The oath taken at naturalisation 
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cannot be described as easy for educated Englishmen to 
take. It was drawn up soon after the Revolution, and 
specifically names the sovereign of England as one of the 
sovereigns of Europe from whom the new comer in the 
United States swears off allegiance. Children of immigrants 
who have become naturalised American citizens do not take 
this oath on coming of age. The naturalisation of the 
mother and of the children follows that of the father without 
any further ceremony. Sons of Englishmen who have 
naturalised sometimes come to the front, as Governor 
Greenhalge did ; but Englishmen even of the second gene- 
ration of American citizens are not nearly so numerous in 
Congress, and in the State Legislatures, as are Irishmen and 
Germans. 


Léon Say'’s Funeral.—The cemetery of Pére Lachaise has 
seldom witnessed a more imposing scene than the burial of 
M. Léon Say, President of the Senate. Although political 
affairs were in a critical position at the time, no feeling but 
true grief for the loss of so noble and honoured a compatriot 
animated the vast crowd that assisted at the service. Men 
of all parties were present, MM. Jules Simon, Bourgeois, 
Casimir Périer, and De Freycinet among them. Lord 
Dufferin was in England, but his secretary represented him 
as testifying to the respect of the English community in 
Paris, and Mr. W. Forbes, of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway, specially attended. There were no speeches 
or eulogies at the grave. The funeral oration was delivered 
at the Oratory in the Rue Saint-Honoré by the Protestant 
pastor there, for Leon Say was as estimable as a Christian 
believer as he was eminent as a statesman. 


Vinet’s Statue at Lausanne.—After long and only par 
tially explained delay, his native country, Switzerland, is 
preparing to honour the memory of Vinet by a memorial in 
Lausanne, where he passed most of his life. It is now 
above half a century since the good man and great theo- 
logian died. He was one of the chief founders of the Free 
Church of Switzerland, a worthy colleague of Malan and 
Merle d’Aubigné, and the true successor of Zwinglius in 
modern times. At his death funds were raised for erecting 
a suitable memorial, and the sum has since reached the 
amount of 40,000 francs. Several memorial tablets have 
been erected by his loving pupils or the admirers of his 
works, but now the rulers of the Canton de Vaud have 
resolved to have a statue in their capital of the man whose 
memory they have always honoured. 


Whitelands College Jubilee.—The fiftieth anniversary 
of the well-known training college in King’s Road, Chelsea, 
attracted a numerous and distinguished assembly. The gifts 
and advocacy of Mr. Ruskin long since called public atten- 
tion to the school, and the crowning of a ‘* May Queen ” 
each year has been a popular ceremony. The occurrence 
of the jubilee in 1896 brings back to memory the early 
years, during the middle of the century, when the Rev. 
k. C. Demaus, an able and scholarly man, was the first 
Principal of Whitelands. He is not forgotten by those who 
knew him either as friends or pupils. His services to litera- 
ture are also remembered, among which may be named his 
‘** Handbook of English Literature” and his ‘ Life of 
Latimer” and “ Life of Tyndale.” These were important 
contributions to Church history ; the latter especially the 
result of new and original research in Antwerp and other 
places connected with the name of the great reformer and 
translator of the English Bible. 


O’Connell’s Inflated Eloquence.— In the ‘‘ Life of Achilles 
Daunt,” an honest and zealous Home-Rule advocate, an 
amusing example is given of the eloquence of Daniel 
O'Connell as the arch-agitator. It was in a speech at 
Conciliation Hall that he outdid Falstaff’s “eleven men in 
buckram,” as immortalised by Shakespeare. Thus spoke 
O'Connell : ** No one will deny that the cause must be 
important, and the purpose strong, that can have brought 
together these 50,000 men now assembled. Let no man 
Say that they are gathered merely from any feeling of 
Curlosity or of personal regard. It would be absurd to 
Suppose that these 100,000 men have left their homes to 


look at an elderly and rather corpulent gentleman. No, 
sir; when that peaceful army of 150,000 Irishmen con- 
gregate round me, their presence speaks trumpet-tongued 
their firm resolution never to desist from the struggle until 
Ireland should have again her own larliament; and their 
multitudinous masses were as orderly and pacific as they 
were resolute and determined. Oh, with what unspeakable 
delight do I not recognise the conduct of the 200,000 noble 
fellows!” etc. etc. And then Dan sailed along upon the 
flowing tide of his imagination, each sentence adding 50,000 
at least to his previous amount until he arrived at 300,000 ! 
Mr. Daunt had a keen sense of humour in making this 
record of one of O’Connell’s great speeches. 


University of Athens.—In a British Consular Report 
from the Pirzeus it is stated that during the last year 966 new 
students entered the University of Athens, bringing up the 
total in attendance to 2,987. Of these, 967 are studying 
medicine, 1,327 law, 516 philosophy, §1 theology, and 124 
chemistry. The Consul remarks that it seems absurd for so 
large a number to be preparing for professions, inasmuch 
as only a very small number of doctors or lawyers or philo- 
sophers can ever hope to find employment or gain a livelihood. 
All the professions are overstocked, and it would be more 
rational to prepare for employment as labourers, either in 
agricultural or manual toil. The days are past when all the 
world went to Athens as an intellectual and professional 
place of education; and at the time when the revival of 
physical training has been so marked, and Olympian games 
are revived, the inutility of overmuch university learning is 
evident. The warning is not needed for Athens only, but 
for the larger part of universities throughout Europe and 
America, 


Put aGirdleround the World. —The dream of Shakespeare 
has been lately marvellously realised. A few American men 
of business and science, Mr. Edison being one of them, 
wished to test how soon a message by telegraph could go 
round the world. The despatch was sent, and in fifty 
minutes it came back and was put into Mr. Edison’s hands 
as they were still sitting at the table. 


Astronomical Notes for July.—The Sun will be in 
apogee, or the Earth in aphelion, the farthest point of its 
orbit from the Sun, on the evening of the 3rd. He will rise 
at Greenwich on the Ist day at 3h 49m in the morning and 
set at 8h 18m in the evening; on the 15th he will rise at 
4h 3m, and set at 8h 9m, and three days after that the length 
of the day, from sunrise to sunset, will be reduced to sixteen 
hours. The Moon will enter her Last Quarter at 1h 23m past 
midnight on the 2nd ; become New at 7h 35m on the evening 
of the 10th ; enter her First Quarter at 4h 4m on the afternoon 
of the 17th ; and become Full at 5h 45m on that of the 24th. 
She will be in apogee, or farthest from the Earth, early on 
the morning of the 3rd; in perigee, or nearest us, on the 
evening of the 15th ; and in apogee again about two hours 
before midnight on the 30th. The planet Mercury will be 
at his greatest western elongation from the Sun on the 4th, 
and visible during the first half of the month in the early 
morning before sunrise, passing from the constellation 
Taurus into Gemini. Venus will be in superior conjunction 
with the Sun on the 9th, and towards the end of the month 
will become visible for a very short time after sunset, 
situated in the constellation Cancer. Mars rises now soon 
after midnight, and continues to increase in apparent 
brightness ; he is moving in an easterly direction through 
the constellation Aries, and will be in conjunction with the 
waning Moon on the 4th. Jupiter is still to be seen in the 
south-western part of the sky in the evening, but by the end 
of the month he will set less than half an hour after the Sun. 
Saturn is apparently stationary in the constellation Libra, 
and by the end of the month will set before midnight ; he 
will be near the Moon on the 18th.—W. T. LYNN. 


Erratum.—In the paper on “ Reviews and Reviewing” 


(p. 459) for *‘ Jane Eyre” should have been ‘‘ The Pro- 
fessor,” Charlotte Bronté’s first MS., which went the round 
unsuccessfully, 








[Puzzles for Rainy Days. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


A. SEARCH PASSAGES. 
PLACES. 

Give source and author of each passage. Two prizes for 
largest numbers correct. Ist Prize, a copy of ** Hand- 
writing of the Kings and Queens of England,” by W. J. 
Hardy, F.s.A., illustrated with Autographs, etc., from the 
days of Edward the Black Prince until now. 2nd Prize, a 
copy of ‘Greek Pictures,” one of the Pen and Pencil 
Series, also beautifully illustrated. 

1. ** Sericana, where Chineses drive 

With sails and wind their eany waggons light.” 

‘* Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 

And charge with all thy chivalry !” 

‘* T looked towards Birnam, and anon, methought, 

The wood began to move.” 

4. **In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree.” 
5. ** Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain.’ 
6. ** Dryburgh, where with chiming Tweed 
The lintwhites sing in chorus.” 
7. ** Venice, where the merchants are the kings, 
Where St. Mark’s is, where the Doges used to wed 
the sea with rings.” 
8. ‘* A thousand witcheries lay ; 
Felled with one stroke at Fotheringay.” 
9. ** Amid her mulberry-trees 
Sits Amalfi in the heat, 
Bathing ever her white feet 
In the tideless summer seas.” 


ty 


w 
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10. ** Adown the Tigris I was borne 
By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 
High-walled gardens, green and old.” 

11. ** Where Gibralter’s cannoned steep 
O’erfrowns the wave.” 

12. * Athens arose, a city such as vision 
Builds from the purple crags and silver towers 
Of battlemented cloud.” 


B. SELECTIONS. 


Two prizes will be given for the two best lists of ¢we/ve 
books, sutted for family reading in country quarters. 

It must be possible to buy the twelve for not more than 
one pound ; they must be varied, so as to be interesting to 
different ages; the larger number should be of proved 
merit, yet not too familiar, so as to have lost attraction ; the 
set, in short, must be a valuable resource to fall back upon 
in illness, bad weather, and long evenings, for those who 
are away for a time from their usual supplies. 

To make the selection practically useful, as soon as the 
competitions are judged, at the end of this month, the 
Editor will award to the competitor whose paper he most 
approves the selection of books he or she has named 
(publishers and prices must be clearly given) ; and will give, 
as a second prize to the next best, a copy of ‘ English 
Pictures,” one of the Pen and Pencil Series. These prizes 
will be sent to winners as soon as the papers are judged, 
and results will be published in September. 


C. SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTIC. 

This is the first of another series of four, to appear 
monthly, from July to October. Former prize-winners of 
this year are debarred. The names of all sending in correct 
solutions are carefully registered each month, and at the 
close of the series, the eight competitors who have scored 
highest will each receive as a prize the ‘* Leisure Hour ” free, 
for twelve months, beginning with part for November next. 


FIRST OF Four. 

1. ** They that went on crutches before Ae was born desire 

yet their life to see 47m a man.” 
2. ** All of her that is out of door, most rich ! 
If she be furnished with a mind so rare, 
She is alone the Arabian bird.” 

3. “* 'l give my jewels for a set of beads, 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage.” 

4. ** Z can see his pride 
Peep through each part of him.” 

5. ‘* Who, impotent and bedrid, scarcely hears 
Of this 42s nephew’s purpose.” 

6. * She is of so free, so kind, so apt, so blessed a dis- 
position, ske holds it a vice in her goodness not to 
do more than she is requested.” 

** Though 7 am not naturally honest, 7am so sometimes 
by chance.” 

(Lnitials of names indicated above give the following name.) 

*© You, oh you! 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best.” 
(Give act and scene of each of the above quotations.) 


. 


RvuLEs.-—1. Write in ink clearly, on one side of the 
paper. Begin with name of competition, and end with your 
own name and address. Where other things are equal, 
neatest papers take precedence. 

2. All envelopes must be addressed to the Zuztor of the 
** Leisure Hour,” having Prize Competitions written in top 
corner, must be received not later than the 20th, must contain 
the blue coupon (see opposite), and may contain replies to 
all three competitions. 

3. Answers appear here, and prize-winners’ names among 
advertisements. 

ANSWERS IN MAY COMPETITIONS. 
A. SEarcu PassaGeEs. 

Flowers.—1, “ Prothalamion,” Spenser. 2. ‘‘ Private of the Buffs, ° 
Sir E. Doyle. 3. ‘* Regeneration,” Vaughan. 4. “‘ Paradise Lost, 
Iv. 256, Milton. 5. ‘‘Ode to Nightingale,” Keats. 6. ** Tiyrsis, 
M. Arnold. 7. “‘ 1 stood tiptoe,’ Keats. 8. ** A Bridal Song,” in “Two 
Noble Kinsmen,’ Beaumont and Fletcher. 9. ‘‘ Lady Wentworth, | 
Longfellow. 10. ** The Brook,” Tennyson 11. “*In Memoriam,’ 
Tennyson. 12. * Rubaiyat,” Omar Khayam. 

B. SeLeEcTIONs. 


The Editor decides to award no prize in this competition, as no 
selections came up to the mark. ‘Those who rightly interpreted the 
phrase ‘* wise in their own eyes” did not succeed in giving three good 
selections, while others, whose selections were otherwise interesting, had 
overlooked the meaning of the phrase. 


C. SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTIC. 
Third of Four. 


F—ool . . “King Lear,” Act I., Sc. 4 (throughout). ; 

I—ris “Tempest,” Act IV., Sc. 1. (Iris speaks: ** You 
sunburned sicklemen come. . . and these 
fresh nymphs encounter every one, in 
country footing.”) 

D — octor ** Macbeth,” Act V., Sc. x. (“I think but dare 
not speak.”’) 

E-—linor . “King John,” Act I., Sc. 1 (‘So much my 
conscience whispers in my ear, 

Which none but heaven and you and I shall 

hear.” 

L.—eontes . ‘Winter’s Tale,” Act III., Sc. 2. (Last six lines.) 


**Henry v,” Act II., Prologue. (*‘* For now sits 
Expectation in the air, Z 
And hides a sword from hilt unto the point, 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, 
Promised to Harry and his followers.”) 


Whole. 
FIDELE.—Cymbeline, Act III., Sc. 6 (throughout). 
(Errata.-- In Mav number the references for three names were slightly 


misprinted, and should run thus: /dex, 2nd Part “ Henry vi,” Iv. 10; 
Excter, “ Henry v,” iv. 6; Fudiet, ** Romeo and Juliet,” 1i. 2.) 


E—xpectation. 
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“AND IN HER EYES DWELT A SWEEI!I PENSIVENESS.’ 
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A FOREIGNER IN 





PENDENNACK. 


BY CHARLES LEE, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE PELLER'S GARNE,” ETC. 








SHE CARRIES HER GRANDMOTHER TO A PLACE OI 


CHAPTER I. 


er epe nays has grown and prospered since 
the railway stretched out a helping hand 
towards it, and again since its commodious 
harbour was begun and finished. ‘To the eye of 
the casual stranger it appears as a neat, compact 
village, extending without a break along the curved 
harbour cliff from quay to quay, and climbing half- 
way up the steep hill behind. ‘The white houses 
are huddled close together ; one images a flock of 
sheep driven down to the pool from the pastures 
above. Yet, individual and homogeneous as it 
appears, to its inhabitants Pendennack is not one, 
but two. They are conservative in the West 
Country, and the only change they are willing to 
recognise is the change of decay. When a place 
has existed unaltered up to late years from “ the 
auld ancient times of all,” when it has narrowly 
escaped destruction by the blundering foot of a 
short-sighted giant, and has been honoured with 
special mention in one of Merlin’s prophetic say- 
ings, it has surely some claim to rank in the estab- 
lished order of things, with the rocks and the sea 





SAFETY. 


and the immutable hills. It may tolerate an upstart 
brood hanging to its skirts, but that the new-comers 
should be admitted to its familiar bosom is too 
much to expect. 

It will even grudge them a share in its name 
So, while old Pendennack proudly calls itself 
Pendennack Town, new Pendennack is Pendennack 
merely, without any honourable suffix. And the 
two Pendennacks live their lives as far apart as is 
possible, mixing as they do perforce in their daily 
avocations. The harbouris common ground. On 
Sundays, between meetings, Pendennack ‘Town 
promenades on the west quay, Pendennack on the 
east. Pendennack Town is Primitive to a man ; 
Pendennack holds a mixed tribe of Wesleyans, 
Primitives, and Bible Christians. Pendennack 
Town still sands its kitchen floors ; Pendennack 
treads the bare bricks ; some, it is alleged, have 
matting, or even carpets. They are all Harveys, 
Permewans, and Jacksons in Pendennack Town ; 
in Pendennack you find Tremethicks, Cattrans, 
Boases, Bodillys—nay, Smiths, Browns, anything 
you please. In Pendennack Town the old seemly 
tule of etiquette—“ prongs for meat, fingers for 
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fish ”—still holds good ; Pendennack’s indiscrimt- 
nate fork is thrust into beef and herring alike. 
And finally, while Pendennack ‘Town has its own 
peculiar distinctive mode of speech, so that you can 
identify its natives in a mixed crowd as easily as 
you can the natives of Porthjulyan or St. Enys or 
any other respectable town round the coast, Penden- 
nack speaks a kind of mongrel dialect, no better 
than they talk at Plymouth—a little of all and 
nothing of good, as the saying is. A spence is a 
spence in the old town ; in the new it is a vulgar 
pantry. Pendennack ‘Town has its “ peaths,” or 
deep wells, its “ wells,” to which you descend by 
steps, and its “shoots,” issuing breast high from 
the road-bank ; they are all “wells” without dis- 
tinction in Pendennack. And so on through half 
the vocabulary. 

There are comparatively new houses in Penden- 
nack Town, as there are in Pendennack houses 
which are comparatively old ; but the difference in 
this respect between the two towns is pretty obvious 
to the most unobserving stranger. As you go west 
round the harbour, that triumph of modern Cornish 
architecture, the rectangular granite box, pierced 
with oblong holes and roofed with cold shining 
blue slates, is replaced by a quaintly picturesque 
variety of structure. The roofs are broken here 
and there by peaked gables ; some are slated, some 
thatched, and thatch and slate alike are overgrown 
with green moss and grey lichen. Sometimes an 
upper room projects squarely from the body of the 
house over the entrance, supported at its outer 
corners by rough-hewn granite pillars, so as to form 
a kind of porch. ‘The houses show no respect for 
the road that serves them ; you can see that they 
were built first and the road made afterwards. 
They face all ways ; the front door may be in front, 
but it is just as likely to be at the side or the back. 
Perhaps it is up a passage, perhaps it is down in a 
basement ; often it is in the upper storey, and you 
reach it by an outside staircase. 

In the oldest part of all, down by the west quay, 
one’s imagination steps easily back to the remoter 
times of cave-dwellers and earth-burrowers. Here 
is the heart, the nucleus of Pendennack, and the 
impression it gives is of something gnome-like and 
troglodytic. ‘The squat, solid outlines, the dark, 
doorless passages, like caverns, the rude stone steps 
or simple inclined planes leading up to dwarfish 
entrances, the irregular roofs covered with vegeta- 
tion, all help the illusion, which is not hindered 
by the prevailing aspect of the people—their small 
stature, swarthy complexions, and thick black wavy 
hair and beards, and the elfin beauty of the child- 
ren. One need not be surprised that in such a 
place old habits and queer prejudices should still 
linger, in spite of railways and Board schools and 
newspapers. 

Time out of mind, a considerable part of 
Pendennack ‘Town has been owned by the 
Trevithicks of St. Enys, the neighbouring market 
town. Not long ago the chief representative of 
the family—and owner, therefore, of the Penden- 
nack property—was Waterman ‘Trevithick, the 
well-known coal-merchant of High Street. He 
was a kindly, easy-going man, and though his 
houses were let nominally on weekly tenancies, the 


occupants paid him practically how and when it 
best suited them. He was in the habit of leaving 
the whole of this part of his affairs to the manage- 
ment of his collector. Old Hosea Semmens filled 
the post for many years—himself by birth a 
Pendennack Town man, and used to Pendennack 
ways —one, moreover, who loved smaoth walking 
and comfortable dealing. He never showed his 
face in the town, save in a friendly, unprofessional 
way, unless he knew that there was plenty of fish 
on the beach, and of “running pence,” as they say, 
in the housewives’ gown-pockets. Of dunning he 
knew not the art ; if a tenant could pay when he 
ought, well and good ; if not, he would pay when 
he could—a system which, whatever might be its 
effects if tried elsewhere, answered very well in 
Pendennack, where the code of honesty, like other 
things, is somewhat old-fashioned. 

Matters resting on so comfortable a footing, 
‘twould have been a shame to trouble one’s good 
landlord about such trivial affairs as loose tiles or 
leaky walls ; so, truth to tell, Waterman Trevithick’s 
house property was not always in the best possible 
state of repair. But an arrangement which suited 
all parties was not to be lightly disturbed. There 
was grumbling, no doubt, but in Pendennack one 
may grumble and yet be content ; in fact, a small 
standing case of complaint is quite a necessary 
element in the state of true felicity. 

For years the golden age persisted in Penden- 
nack, till Semmens, the worthy collector, went the 
way of all flesh ; and all mourned him and turned 
out in gallant force to his burying, nor guessed that 
the happy time was over. 

A short interval of peace followed, and then 
and then uneasy rumours began to circulate, 
rumours of direful change, of—-most detestable of 
words—improvement. ‘They were vague at first, 
but quickly gathered and spread, and in a few days 
it was known authentically all over the town that 
Waterman Trevithick had filled old Hosea’s place 
with a young chap “from foreign,” said to be 
his wife’s nephew—a dangerous young chap with 
a revolutionary note-book, which popped incessantly 
in and out of his pocket ; a chap with glasses on 
his nose, and a pair of abominably inquisitive eyes 
behind them ; a chap who asked sharp questions 
and expected them to be answered directly, without 
the circumlocutions and subtle qualifications dear 
to the hearts of Pendennack folk ; a chap, in fine, 
who threatened to upset the settled immemorial 
ways of Pendennack utterly and for ever. 

To begin with, with the wind rank easterly, and 
the harbour mouth boiling like a pot—no_ boats 
out and no money in, as the saying is—he walked 
into Aunt Maria Jackson’s kitchen, and, without 
preface, demanded two months’ arrears of rent. 
Aunt Maria, recovering from her amazement, 
gasped out that she warn’t azackly what you might 
call able to lay her hand ’pon all that money just 
then ; whereupon the young man pulled out his 
book, made a note, remarked that he would give 
her till Saturday week, and no longer, and walked 
out with a brazen “ Good morning.” 

Then he went up along to Cap’n Dick’s, began 
to sniff as soon as he entered, and asked some 
absurd question about drains. Cap’n Dick’s wife 
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naturally replied that there warn’t none, and she 
dedn’ want to be bothered with none. Out came 
the book, and out went the young man, coolly 
remarking that he’d send a man up in a day or two 
to see about it. 

At Joshua Ben’s he went up into the chamber, 
discovered in two minutes that the windows were 
not made to open, prated about ventilation, and 
made another note. At Mis’ Jennifer Harvey’s he 
pounced at once on the missing step in the ladder- 
stairs, and said that Mis’ Jennifer might make her 
mind easy—he would have it repaired at once. In 
vain Mis’ Jennifer protested that she didn’t want it 
repaired, that they had been used to it so long that 
everyone expected the gap to be there, and trod 
accordingly, whether by day or by night, and that 
it was useful in keeping the children from climbing 
about the staircase and risking their necks ; he was 
deaf to all reason. Uncle Crab Bodilly’s roof 
leaked ; a basin stood permanently on the upstairs 
landing, and a wet spell filled it twice ina day. 
Liz Bodilly, the belle of the town, preferred rain- 
water to wash her pretty face in ; the young man 
appeared, and cut off her supply for ever with a 
line in his fatal book. 

Not a house of Waterman’s escaped the dis- 
turbing influence. The whole place scethed with 
indignation. Not only the tenants, but the rest of 









HE DEMANDED TWO MONTHS’ ARREARS OF RENT. 


the town took up the case with virtuous ardour ; 
Pendennack and Pendennack Town made common 
cause for once in a while ; meetings were held, and 
an influential deputation waited on Waterman with 
a demand that the subversive proceedings of this 
interfering foreigner should be checked. The 
deputation returned with blank faces. Waterman 
declared that everything his nephew was doing was 
with his authority and consent ; said nephew had 
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persuaded him that his Pendennack property was 
shamefully neglected ; and he had consented to 
give him a free hand in the matter, and not to 
interfere in any way. In a word, Waterman, poor 
fellow, was evidently under the young chap’s 
thumb, and what Pendennack was to do next 
Pendennack did not quite see. For the present it 
had to content itself with scowls and muttered 
threats whenever the young man _ appeared, 
waiting meanwhile for a fitting opportunity to rise 
and declare itself in a more unequivocal fashion. 


CHAPTER II, 


‘THERE was one house of Waterman Trevi- 
thick’s which the firebrand had not yet 
approached. From the west pier westward a 

cliff-road runs under the hill and above the shore 

to Porthjulyan, Pendennack’s sister village. In 
parts the cliff drops sheer down from the roadside, 
but elsewhere there is space—-more or less— 
between, occupied at first by the last straggling 
houses of the town, and afterwards by small fields 
and market plots. Thus situated between land 
and sea, a little way beyond all the other houses, 
was a very small and very old cottage, perched on 
the brink of the cliff. It stood sideways to the 
road and a little below it—in fact, a man standing 
in a passing cart could quite overlook the roof. 

The roof was low-pitched, and the tiles were 

covered with moss ; the walls and door-posts were 

as white as whitewash could make them. A tiny 
garden—a rare thing in Pendennack—lay be- 

fore the door, shut off from the road by a 

thick hedge of elder. A similar hedge had 

originally protected it on the sea- 
ward side, but this had been 
brought to ruin by the slow 
crumbling away of the edge of 
the cliff. ‘Two or three bushes 
only remained, and the gaps, for 
safety’s sake, had been filled up 
with faggots and armfuls of bram- 
bles. Small as cottage and garden 
were, they occupied all the space 
available, for the cliff curved 
abruptly inwards to the road at 
either end. In fact, the site was 

a miniature promontory, as it were, 

a cape, or capelet, not worthy of 

the dignity of a distinctive name. 

And one might have thought that 

=. the builder of the cottage had 

‘ taken as his model the raven’s nest, 

which fills its narrow ledge com- 

pletely, without an inch to spare. 

A gate opened on the road, 
and a path, bordered with sea- 
pink, connected it with the door. On one side 
of the path was a bed of Pendennack’s favour- 
ite vegetable, the cauliflower, or, as Pendennack 
says, “broc’lo”; on the other were three old 
apple-trees, gnarled and twisted from a century- 
long fight with the wind. Their bark, from trunk 
to topmost twig, was clothed in a frieze-garment of 
grey lichen, and they crouched low for protection 
under the hedge. 
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Time out of mind the cottage had been tenanted 
by Permewans—“the rale auld Permewans of 
Pendennack Town.” Sixty years back a Permewan 
courted and married Kate Jackson, also of Penden- 
nack Town. She bore him sons and daughters, 
and ruled and did for him twenty years, till the 
boat he sailed in was capsized at the harbour 
mouth, and his dead body was washed ashore be- 
neath his own windows, a coincidence noted and 
dwelt upon with shuddering zest by the townsfolk. 
’Twas as if the dead corpse knew the dear spot the 
living man was bound for, and had tried its best to 
reach it, they said. 

The wife lived on in the old house, and one 
by one her children married and found other 
homes ; but two died in the room where they 
were born. In twelve years after her husband’s 
death she was alone, and alone she had now been 
living for thirty years. Until she was past seventy 
she managed to support herself, and even to lay 
by money, on the shilling a day which is the recog- 
nised wage in Pendennack for “churrs” or odd 
jobs, such as net-mending, pilchard-curing, and the 
like. ‘Then rheumatism tightened its hold on her 
joints, and her active life was over. Her eldest 
daughter offered her house-room—-a chamber and 
a seat by the fire—but she refused, partly out of 
independence, but chiefly from a cat-like affection 
for the place where she had dwelt so long. 

“There’s money in the stocken yet,” she said, 
“ an’ while that do laast I'll stick to the auld ’ouse 
’a b'lieve. Sim’ me I shouldn’ live long out of ’n, 
no more ’n a lempot out of his sheel.” 

A conclave of children and grandchildren was 
called to discuss the matter. What was to be done, 
and how was gram’mer to live? Open charity was 
out of the question. Beggars and boutigos' may 
be found in plenty at Pendennack, but no one of 
Pendennack Town would ever sink so low as to 
accept a penny in alms. Still, gram’mer’s rent 
must be paid, and she must have her bread and 
tea. At last a bright stratagem was hitupon. The 
hiding-place of the stocking, on a hook up the bed- 
room chimney, was no great secret. Nothing was 
easier than for a visitor to slip upstairs on some 
pretence or other, and add half-a-crown or so to 
the hoard. If gram’mer knew of the trick they 
played on her, at any rate her pride was not 
offended by an open gift, and she said nothing. 

Gifts in kind could not be objected to. So with 
a couple of fish from every haul, and a saffron cake 
from every baking, she lived on comfortably enough. 
Daughters and granddaughters were always in and 
out of the place, ready to help in an inoffensive way 
over the few household duties, which were getting 
beyond her strength. Her limbs might be feeble, 
but her wits were as clear at eighty as they had 
ever been. Her chief delight was a gossiping chat 
with a friend, for her conversational capacity was 
unfailing ; and, indeed, her memory was so well 
stored with tales historical and legendary, with 
randigals and ballats, as they say, that ’twas a real 
pleasure to hear her talk. 

When the report came to her of the new collec- 
tor’s doings, she was naturally much disturbed. 


| Tramps, guasé ‘‘ about I go.” 


Changes and repairs, which were only sources of 
inconvenience and annoyance to others, were like 
to be a positive torture to her, who knew and loved 
with the strength of sixty years’ acquaintance every 
brick and board about her. She waited in fear and 
trembling, her terror increasing daily, as she heard 
in succession the woeful experiences of Cap’n Dick’s 
wife and Joshua Ben and the rest. And at last 
the dreaded visitor came to her also. 

One afternoon she was sitting over the fire in 
company with her favourite granddaughter Mary 
Annie, a strapping damsel of eighteen or so. 
March winds were blowing outside, and the old 
lady was dozing in manifold panoply of wraps and 
shawls. She was famous, even in Pendennack 
Town, for the number of shawls she wore—four, 
it is said, in the mildest weather, and no less than 
seven in winter, besides numerous petticoats, and 
on her feet at least three pairs of stockings. A 
shrivelled little body she was, bent half double 
with rheumatism, with countless wrinkles radia- 
ting from the corners of her big, deep-set eyes and 
thin-lipped, toothless mouth. On her lap she had 
a half-finished stocking, bristling with needles ; 
and now and then she woke up and did a few 
stitches, only to lapse soon into meditation, and 
thence into slumber again. 

Mary Annie heard the garden gate click, and 
went to the window. She started, and cried 
vehemently : 

“Wake up, gram’mer! Ef that edn’ Mus’ Trevi- 
thick’s new man a-comen through the garne !” 

“*T warn’t asleep, my dear,” said Mis’ Permewan, 
opening her eyes suddenly, as old people do. 
“Who ded ’ee say was comen?” 

“Why, the young man to Mus’ Trevithick, him 
all the pop’s about in ’long.” 

Mis’ Permewan sat up, and showed signs of 
excitement. 

“ Aw, my dear life!” she said. “’A had to come, 
an’ now ’a’ve come, sure ’nough. Well, the ‘llow- 
ance is ready-—’a caan’t say nawthen ’bout that. 
I’ve allers paid en reg’lar, an’ nobody caan’t say 
I haven’. But aw, my nerves, what a fuss an’ 
flutter I be in! Take a clout to that theer chair, 
Mary Annie, an’ put en fur ’mto set upon. Aw, 
dear, dear! What sort of a looken chap is ’a, my 
dear ?” 

“ A stately young chap,” said the impressionable 
Mary Annie. ‘Sim’ me, ’a edn’ so very dreadful, 
nuther. I don’t look to be afraid of ’m.” 

“Us'll spake polite to ’m,” said Mis’ Permewan 
nervously. “Us waan’t be proud for ’m. Look, 
my dear, put the kettle ’pon the fire ; gie en a dish 
o’ tay an’ get friendly like wed ’n—that’s the way. 
But what’s ’a doen of ? How don’t ’a come in?” 

Mary Annie peered out from behind the curtain. 

“ He’s in the garne, gram’mer, all among the 
broc’lo, looken down auver clift. An’ oh, gram’mer ! 
now he’s peepen an’ peeren ’pon the ellin-house,? 
an’ writing somefen in his book.” 

“'Them’s the ellins what got unriffled laast storm, 
an’ he’ve seed ’em to wance,” exclaimed Mis’ 
Permewan in agitation. “Aw dear! Ef ’a do 
begin like that when he’s outside, what ’twill be 
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when he do get inside I don’ knaw. Look, Mary 
Annie, quick ! get a nail an’ hang a gown or somefen 
to the wall up agin the winder where the damp’s 
come through. Mason Jack ’pon the roofs bad 
‘nough, but Mason Jack in the kitchen—aw my 
life, my life !” 

‘There was a rap at the door. 

“Oh, gram’mer, ’tes too late, for here ’a do 
come.” 

“Then look, my dear, soon’s you’ve aupened 
door to ’’m, come in an’ stand weth your back to 
the wall up agin the damp place, an’ don’t ’ee stir 
till ‘a’ve gone. Theer, go, aupen door, an’ mind 
to spake polite to ’m; but,” in an impressive 
whisper, “ you needn’ go calling of ’m ‘sir’—he 
edn’ but on’y a collector, an’ we’m as good as he, 
’a b’lieve.” 

The door opened ; there was a bass mumble, 
and Mary Annie’s voice was heard in reply : 

“Ess, Mis’ Permewan’s at home. Plaise to step 
inside.” 

Entered a tall young man, of spruce appearance 
and brisk demeanour, preceded by Mary Annie, 
who immediately took up her appointed position. 

“Plaise to set ’ee down,” said Mis’ Permewan 
politely, “‘an’ ascuse my not getten up ; my rheu- 
matic is that bad I don’ knaw what to do by en.”. 

“ Pray don’t mention it,” said the young man, as 


politely. “Allow me to introduce myself. I am 
Mr. Trevithick’s new collector.” 
“ Aw, ess—come for the rent, ’a b’lieve. Well, 


tes all ready for ’ee.” 

“Yes,” said the young man, “and also to see 
whether any repairs are needed. Your roof, by the 
way, must be seen to at once.” 

“Edn’ no ’casion to trouble ’bout that,” said 
Mis’ Permewan quickly; “I edn’ in no vi'lence 
*bout et. An’ the ’ouse is all right—good ’nough 
forme. I edn’ complainen ’bout nawthen. “Twill 
laast out my time, ’a b’lieve.” 

“Yes, but, my good woman,” said the young 
man, “the house is Mr. Trevithick’s, and it’s my 
duty to see it doesn’t tumble about your ears.” 
And all the time his eyes were roving from wall to 
wall, from ceiling to floor, and the eyes of the two 
women followed his. 

“No fear o’ that,” said Mis’ Permewan, with a 
nervous laugh. “But let me gie ’ee a dish o’ tay. 
Mary Annie, my dear, go, get the pot, an’”—she 
paused aghast, suddenly remembering that Mary 
Annie was fixed and could not move. But the 
young man said : 

“No, thank you. I never touch tea except at 
tea time. This Cornish habit of tippling tea at all 
times is a foolish one. Nothing is so bad for the 
nerves and system generally.” 

Did you ever hear the like? Mis’ Permewan 
made a noble effort to suppress her indignation, 
but her voice was rather shriller as she replied — 

“Aw well, ’tes our way, an’ we don’ knaw no 
better, so to spake.” 

The young man was now gazing intently at the 
wall just behind Mary Annie’s head. Alas! the 
little stratagem had failed. 

“Your walls are very damp,” he said. 
of using sea-sand for the mortar. 
you know.” 


** Result 
It isn’t healthy, 


“’Ere, don’t ’ee fret ’bout that,” cried Mis’ 
Permewan. “Us that do live by the say do live 
wet an’ die wet, as the sayen is. We ain’t hurted 
by a bit o’ damp. ‘Sides, I do kape a roll o’ wall- 
paper handy, an’ ef the wet do come through, ’tes 
on’y for Mary Annie theer to paste a bit up auver 
the spot, an’ we’m all snug agin.” 

The young man laughed—why, who can tell ?— 
and with growing terror the women saw him 
produce his hook and make an ominous note. 

“With your permission,” he said, “I will now 
take a look upstairs.” 

** Aw my dear life !” murmured Mis’ Permewan— 
“Aw my nerves!” ‘Then aloud—‘“ You're quite 
welcome. Show ’m up auver steers, Mary Annie.” 

*“No occasion to trouble, my girl,” said he, at 
the foot of the stairs already ; and up he went in 
three strides; and they heard his brisk step 
overhead. 

“ La, what a chap!” exclaimed Mis’ Permewan. 
“ Heark to ’m, flyen ’bout chamber like a flea ina 
glue-pot ! An’ ded ’ee hear him, Mary Annie, 
weth his ‘my good woman’ an’ his ‘my girl,’ the 
impident crater? . . . An’ what’s’a pryen arter up 
theer, I wonder? An’ who's he, to come tellen 
me what’s wrong weth the ’ouse I’ve lived in up o’ 
sixty ‘ear? Who’s he?” she repeated shrilly. 
“No’ but a foreigner! What do he knaw? 
What’s he to do weth the damp an’ the ellins? Et 
do fair put me mad, et do. The ’ouse is as good 
a’ouse as ever He lived in, I'll be bound.” Her 
voice dropped. “Sixty ’ear I’ve lived in et—sixty 
long ’ear ; and my heart-strings are tied to the 
stones of en. Sixty ear, an’ thirty on ’em alone. 
Sim’ me, kitchen and chamber ought to miss me 
when I’m gone. Sim’ me, I don’ thenk the ’ouse 
edn’ no’ but on’y stones an’ plaster ; no, there’s a 
heart to en somewheere —aw ess, there’s a heart to 
en!” Her voice droned down, and, gazing into 
the fire, she fell into a silent meditation, so deep 
that the return of the young man, three steps at a 
time, failed to arouse her. His note-book was 
out. 

“A broken pane,” he said, “the rafters very 


rotten, and a board loose in the floor. Good !” 
“Eh, who’s that?” cried Mis’ Permewan, 
starting into wakefulness. “Aw ess,” coldly. 


“Well, set ee down, tell Mary Annie do get ’ee 
the money.” 

Instead of sitting down, the young man started 
across the room, apparently proposing to investigate 
the state of the fireplace. But he stopped half-way 
and stamped two or three times, listening mean- 
while. 

“Curious!” he said. 
The floor sounds hollow.” 

He could not have chosen a more certain way 
of propitiating Mis’ Permewan than by this remark. 
Her manner towards him thawed at once. She 
sat up, her eyes brightened, and she began in a 
tone of confidential mystery : 

“Tes plain you edn’ no Pendennack man, nor 
yet no St. Enys man, or you wuddn’ arst to knaw 
bout what’s guv this little ouse a name auver all 
the nation. Dedn’ ’ee never hear tell o’ Piskies’ 
Hole? Well, Piskies’ Hole be right under where 
you’m a-standen.” 


” 


“Have you a cellar? 
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“Ere, gram’mer,” interposed Mary Annie, with 
vehement nods and frowns, “don’t ’ee talk so 
fullish as you are! Don’t ’ee mind gram’mer,” 
she added apologetically to the young man, “there 
never warn’t nobody like she for a good auld West 
Country ballat.” 

“Haul’ tongue, thou maid!” exclaimed Mis’ 
Permewan indignantly. “ Don’t I knaw what I’m 
a-tellen of, an’ none better?” She turned to the 





1M A TELLEN WHAT I L’ KNAW. 


young man. “Go down ‘long ’pon the shore to 
low tide, an’ look right under the ‘ouse, an’ you'll 
be’old a g’eat big black hole in the clift. ‘That’s 
Piskies’ Hole, sure ’nough, where the piskies used 
to resort in the auld days. ‘Them as lived here 
then seed em many a time, comen an’ goen : little 
teeny chaps, no bigger ’n dollies, weth little red 
caps ’pon their heeds an’ little black feathers in 
their caps all complete. An’ my gran’fer wance 
tauld me how he seed a piskies’ berrin’ come out 
o’ the Hole—-six tall piskies weth the box, an’ the 
murnen fam’ly o’ piskies weth their hankerchers, 
an’ hunderds o’ piskies folleren behind, all in 
black, an’ singen the berrin’ hymn as they did go. 
"Twas like the sound o’ crickets in a hayfield for 
to hear ’em, so ’a said.” 

The young man condescended to be amused 
with this old wives’ fable. 

“Very interesting,” he said. “I had no notion 
that any relics of these old superstitions survived. 
But I imagine that the march of education has 
driven your piskies, as you call them, out of the 
world for ever.” 

“Don’t ’ee be too sure o’ that,” said Mis’ Per- 
mewan, nodding her head sagaciously. “ Piskies 
medn’ be aH gone yet—not about our locality.” 

“Pooh !” said the young man. 

“No, I tell ‘ee,” returned Mis’ Permewan. 
“There’s piskies’ garnes about the clift yet ; an’ 


who teels ’em, I’d like to know? But ’a edn’ no’ 
but on’y that. Listen to what I’m a-tellen ’ee. 
I’ve heard ’em myself, setten in this kitchen.” 

“’Ere, what are ’ee a-tellen of, gram’mer?” cried 
Mary Annie in alarm. 

“I’m a-tellen what I d’ knaw. Sometimes 
when I’ve been setten auver the fire, quiet like, I 
should hear somefen a-moven down underneath, 
like as ef ’twas a mole burrowen, an’ then there’l} 
come a sound of earth falling, like as ef somebody 
chucked a spadeful down a hole, an’ maybe there’ll 
be a stone rattlen down an’ down. I do tell ’ee 
some 0’ these ’ere piskies edn’ no’ but the sperrits 0’ 
dead miners, what we d’ caall knockers ; an’, sim’ 
me, Piskies’ Hole’s a shaft, an’ they’re at work pon 
’m yet.” 

“Get ‘long weth your fullishness!” cried Mary 
Annie indignantly. “The gentleman don’t want 
to hear no s’ch stuff.” 

“On the contrary, I am most interested,” said 
the young man; and really he seemed to be— 
ominously so. “ Pray go on.” 

Poor blind Mis’ Permewan went on : 

“Look down in that theer corner by the stairs. 
You d’ see how the floor’s been an’ sunk down 
holler, so to spake? Well, sim’ me, that’s where 
piskies have been an’ run their shaft up a bit too 
ciose to the top. ’At’s what I do think.” 

“H’m,” said the young man, and went and 
peered inthecorner. “ H’m,” he said, “ this looks 
dangerous.” 

“Eh!” cried Mis’ Permewan, misunderstanding 
him. ‘Edn’ no ’casion to be ’fraid. Piskies 
waan’t never do me no harm. ‘They d’ knaw 
me, an’ I d’ knaw they. Why, I tell ’ee, time 
was when they used to come ’long in this ’ere 
kitchen at night an’ do the churrs for them as 
lived here then—wash the winders an’ the cloam, 
an’ clane the slab, so I’ve heerd tell, an’ never arst 
a crust for “llowance. A sober, worky lot are the 
piskies 0’ Piskies’ Hole, and better naibours ’an 
most. Liv’ ’em alone an’ they'll liv’ you alone. 
Why, I do mind a good auld Western dialogue 
‘bout that. Wance there was a man x 

The young man rose from his knees in the 
corner and interrupted her. “Sorry I can’t stay. 
Something to see to at once. Good-day.” 

“’Ere!” screamed Mis’ Permewan. “I edn’ 
guv ‘ee the money!” But the young man was 
gone. 

“What achap! What’s ’a traipsen arter now? 
How dedn’ ’a take the money?” wondered Mis’ 
Permewan. “And ’a dedn’ gie me time to pitch 
my dialogue, nuther. An’’tes a brave auld ballat, 
too, Mary Annie. [I'll tell ’ee. Wance there was 
a man——” ' 

“ Haul’ tongue, gram’mer, wi’ your stuff!” said 
Mary Annie disrespectfully. “I’ve no patience 
wi’ ’ee, weth your auld yarns, an’ him a foreigner. 
He was laughen upon ’ee all the while, I’ve no 
doubt.” 

“No, ’a warn’t. Don’t ’ee ’buse the chap, Mary 
Annie. <A proper young chap ; an’ plaised ’a was 
to hear "bout the piskies. I’ve no doubt he’ve 
gone off to sarch for the Hole, an’ then he’ll come 
back ‘long to hear my auld ballat—see ef 
don’t.” 
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CHAYITER III. 


\f IS’ PERMEWAN was partly right. The 
\ young man walked out along the cliff road 

until he found a steep path leading down to 
the beach. Here he descended, and made his 
way back along the beach until he came to the 
cottage again. And there, sure enough, was the hole 
in the cliff, just as Mis’ Permewan had said—an 
irregular opening, some three feet wide and four 
feet high. He clambered up over dripping, weedy 
rocks which the tide had only lately left, and, 
reaching the entrance, looked in. The cavern 
appeared larger than the size of the opening would 
indicate. He stooped and entered. Just inside 
he could already stand upright ; a little farther, and 
he failed to reach the roof with the end of his out- 
stretched stick. He looked about in the dim light. 
The sides, too, had widened considerably. Under 
his feet was a floor of fine white sand, marked 
in places by dark circular spots, which, on inspec- 
tion, proved to be funnel-shaped holes made by 
water dripping from the roof. Across the sand lay 
a line of small dééris—corks, cuttle-bones, bits of 
net, and the like—showing that the sea entered at 
times. Advancing farther, he stumbled against an 
obstruction in the darkness. He lit a match, and 
saw that the back part of the cave, which extended 
some way yet, was half filled with a sloping heap 
of earth and stones, which had evidently fallen from 
above ; for even as he stood there, he heard the 
patter of pebbles and the soft sound of earth 
falling on earth. 

He went outside and surveyed the cliff. This 
had originally been of the same character as the 
rocks on the shore, which were of granite 
and hornblende ; and even now there were 
shelves and boulders of rock projecting from 
it; but the stress of weather and the con- 
tinuous percolation of water from the springs 
and rainshed of the hill above had done their 
work of decomposition and softened the 
main mass into mere earth—reddish and 
crumbling. Water dripped everywhere. In 
many places festoons of ivy and ferns and 
moisture-loving grasses hung down—-a drapery 
of brilliant green; but about the cave the 
cliff was quite bare, and the surface looked 
fresh and newly exposed, as though portions 
had lately fallen away. 

The young man looked up, and there were 
the white walls of the cottage, imminent on 
the very verge over his head. He noticed, 
too, a tangle of seaweed caught on a ledge 
out of reach above him ; and he shook his 
head. 

Then he returned. Passing by the cottage, 
he did not fulfil Mis’ Permewan’s prediction 
by entering, but something arrested his at- 
tention, and he stopped and examined the 
walls and roof. Then, passing through 
Pendennack, old and new, sublimely in- 
attentive to black looks and growls, he made his 
way back to St. Enys and to Waterman Trevithick’s 
office. 

Trevithick, good man, was smoking and reading 
before the fire in his private room, taking his ease, 
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asa prosperous business man may still do in sleepy 
St. Enys. When his nephew entered, he sighed 
and laid down his paper. He was beginning to 
find this energetic young man something of an 
incubus. 

“ Well?” 

“Pendennack again,” said the nephew. 

Trevithick uttered something like a groan. “I 
had no notion,” he said, “that Pendennack was 
capable of giving so much trouble. What is it 
now?” 

“You own a cottage at the other end of the 
place, tenanted by Mrs. Kate Permewan, a widow,” 
said the nephew, referring to his note-book. 

“Yes, I know—a worthy old soul. I suppose 
you have come to say repairs are needed,” said the 
other, rather wearily. “Well, go ahead. I’ve given 
you a free hand.” 

“The cottage is certainly ina disgraceful state 
of dilapidation,” said the nephew ; “ but under the 
circumstances I don’t think we need trouble about 
repairs.” 

The remark was hardly expected. 
cried the astonished uncle. 

“Tt’s beyond that. It 
once.” 

“Oh nonsense, my boy! The cottage has been 
there two hundred years, and with a little tinkering 
it will last two hundred more. ‘They built well in 
those days.” 

“Tf you don’t pull it down, it will certainly 
tumble down,” said the young man. “It’s perched, 
you remember, on the edge of the cliff; the sea is 
encroaching and bringing the cliff down by cart- 
loads at a time; and not only that, but the 


“What!” 


must come down at 





WHEN A TEN-INCH GRANITE WALL CRACKS, IT MEANS BUSINESS. 


foundations of the place are undermined. The 
old woman put me on the scent by some nonsen- 
sical story about a cave underneath. I went and 
investigated, and found out the truth. That 
part of the cliff is simply hollow—a mere crust of 
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earth. It’s a toss up which will happen first— 
whether the cottage will tumble inside or slide over 
the edge.” 

“ Are you sure?” asked Trevithick, much per- 
turbed. “ It’s an extraordinary statement to spring 
upon one. I never heard of such a thing in my 
life.” 

“Well,” said the young man, “two things: the 
floor is sinking —she showed me herself—and the 

wall on the land side is bulging, and there’s a crack 

half down it. When a ten-inch granite wall cracks 
it means business.” 

“Tut-tut !” said Trevithick, pulling his beard. 
“Well, if you say so. But what do you intend 
doing ?” 

“What I say—turn out the old woman before 
she gets buried in the ruins, and pull the place 
down at once 

“Tt will be a dead loss.” 

“ Naturally.” 

*T don’t mind that so much, but you don’t know 
these people. We shall have the whole place about 
our ears. It will simply be an eviction; and 
Pendennack doesn’t understand evictions. ‘There'll 
be a rumpus.” 

“T can’t help that ; it must be done. I take the 
responsibility, of course. They won’t blame you ; 
and I can’t very well become more unpopular than 
I am already. It’s extraordinary, the rooted objec- 
tion your countrymen have to being made comfort- 
able without trouble or expense.” 

“We have our peculiar ways,” said Trevithick, 
with a touch of Cornish pride, “and it takes a 
native to understand us. But what will you do 
with the old lady ?” 

“'There’s one of that row of cottages of yours 
in the new town vacant. She can go there, I 
suppose.” 

“Well, yes,” said Trevithick doubtfully, “if she 
will. But probably she won’t. You don’t under- 
stand us, my boy, and I think you're going to find 
it out.” 

“ Always ready to enlarge my understanding,” 
said the nephew lightly. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OU may picture, if you can, the indescribable 
confusion Pendennack was thrown into two 
days later, when the news spread that Mis’ 

Permewan had received a notice to quit, followed 
by a wild rumour that the house was to be pulled 
down as soon as she was out of it. Such a popping 
in and out as there was! such gatherings of 
screaming white-aproned women and bawling white- 
jacketed men ateverycorner! To besure nothing 
had ever disturbed Pendennack half so much since 
the Spaniards appeared off the town in Queen Bess’s 
time. Everybody felt that the foundations of 
society were shaken. The fiendish malignity of the 
young chap from foreign was apparent in all its 

naked ugliness. Who in Pendennack, they asked, 
was safe from his mac hinations ? It might be 
anybody’s turn next to be bundled out on the 
roadside. And the purposeless extravagance, 
the irrational mischievousness of the proposed 
pulling down—without rebuilding, mind you— 


reduced them all toa state of bewildered wrath ; 
for the alleged reason—that the house was unsafe 
—was obviously a mere pretext, which nobody 
believed for a moment. It was simply a slander 
on Pendennack architecture and Pendennack 
cliffs. 

They searched blindly for a reason. It was 
even suggested that this was part of a deep-laid 
scheme of the jealous foreigner to destroy Penden- 
nack’s prosperity by the simple process of oblitera- 
ting it, house by house. A saner view, and one 
that commended itself to most, was that the young 
man had discovered a lode of tin somewhere in 
Piskies’ Hole, and meant to sink a mine. Pen- 
dennack knew what miners were, and wanted none 
of them. “Fish and tin” was all very well as a 
loyal toast, but fish and tin don’t assort, and 
fishermen and tinners love each other not. Inany 
case, Pendennack felt that the limit of endurance 
was reached, and that decisive steps must be taken. 

The sympathy with Mis’ Permewan under her 
affliction was universal. All day long the little 
kitchen was thronged with visitors. The fatal 
document lay on the table for all to see, and the 
old lady sat in her chair, rocking to and fro, and 
sobbing pitiably. ‘They showered condolence and 
advice upon her, but she took little heed. When 
she spoke, “ Sixty long ’ear” was the burden, and 
the rest was incoherent rambling. All night she 
sat there, refusing to move, persisting in her woeful 
lament. They had to sit up with her until ex- 
haustion brought on a troubled sleep. 

When she woke she was calmer and more 
rational. ‘Towards evening—with all the family 
about her, chattering like gulls on a rock—she fell 
into a silence, out of which she suddenly emerged 
with a statement. Her mind was made up. She 
would go to St. Enys and see Mr. Trevithick 
the next day. Maybe she could move him to pity. 

They remonstrated with her. She had not been 
out of doors for years. She could hardly walk a 
dozen steps. The exertion and excitement would 
kill her. It would be useless, for Mr. Trevithick’s 
heart, like Pharaoh’s, was hardened beyond appeal. 
But arguments were of no avail ; her determination 
was fixed, and to-morrow they must get her to 
St. Enys somehow. 

They had to acquiesce ; so next day the Porth- 
julyan carrier stopped his vehicle outside the 
cottage, and the little bowed figure in its best attire 
of rusty black was assisted in. Mary Annie was in 
attendance. Half the village gathered on the 
harbour wall, and cheered her as she passed. “Iwas 
kindly meant, but it set her sobbing again, and the 
mile of empty road between Pendennack and St. 
Enys barely gave her time to collect herself for 
the momentous interview. 

They arrived ; she was lifted down, and led into 
Mr. ‘Trevithick’s presence. He greeted her 
kindly enough, and listened courteously while she 
proffered her request. 

“°A edn’ but for a short time, Mus’ Trevithick,” 
she pleaded. “I’m an auld woman, an’ I haven’ 
got long to live. Do’ee, now, tell ’em to liv’ me 
alone tell the eend do come! Sim’ me, I shaan’t 
die comfortable nowheer else.” 

Mr. Trevithick expressed his genuine regret, but 
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in the gentlest tones explained the circumstances 
which had led him to take this step—how the cot- 
tage might collapse at any moment and bury her. 
If she went back that very afternoon, he said, she 
went back at the risk of her life. He did not intend 
to leave her homeless ; there was a nice com- 
modious dwelling, empty and waiting for her in the 
new town, where she would be far more comfortable 
than she was now. 

“ And look here,” he added, “ you have been my 
tenant for a very long time ; and under the cir- 
cumstances, I am prepared to offer it to you rent- 
free for the rest of your days.” 

If he expected gratitude, he got none. It was 
rather in the tones of one insulted that she replied : 

“ How? A ’ouse in Pendennack for me that’s a 
Pendennack Town woman? I wuddn’ say thank- 
you fur’n myself. I edn’ goen foreign at my time 
o’ life.” Then she changed to entreaty again: 
“Oh, don’t ’ee be hard ’pon me, Mus’ Trevithick ! 
Sixty ‘ear I’ve lived in the little ’ouse. Us do go 
together, me an’ the little ’ouse. You caan’t go 
parting us. There edn’ a stone in the floor nor a 
crack in the winders I don’t know. Five childern 
I’ve borne there, an’ two I see give up their sperrits 
there. An’ when my poor man, dear beauty, come 
home dead, ’twas there that I laid en out myself, 
an’ shaved en an’ dressed en up in his best wi’ my 
own hands. I tell ’ee, the walls o’ my little ’ouse 
do spake to me. I’ve on’y got to set an’ think a 
bit, an’ them that’s gone do come about me, an’ 
walk an’ set in kitchen an’ chamber, same as they 
used to. I dohear’eman’ be’old’em plain. How 
should they come about me in a new ’ouse? Tell 
me to go elsewheer—you med as well scrape the 
heart out o’ me an’ bid me live ! An’ don’t ’ee go 
tellen me the ’ouse is tumblen down. I do dvaw 
that caan’t be. An’ ef ’tes so, tes time for me to 
go too, an’ we'll go together, ’a b’lieve.” 

She hobbled up to him} her withered hand 
gripped his arm, and her pitiful face was close to 
his. 

“Don’t ’ee, now, Mus’ Trevithick, sir, don’t ’ee 
turn me out, I beg of ’ee.” 

For a moment he wavered, touched and puzzled. 
But there was only one answer to give. 

“T’m sorry, Mrs. Permewan, deeply sorry,” he 
said. “But you see it’s impossible. I daren’t. 
If anything happened, I should be responsible 
responsible, perhaps, for your death. If you like, I 
will call in my nephew, at whose instance I am 
moving. Perhaps he can make the necessity 
clearer than I can.” 

“Never bring that chap anist me !” she shrieked. 
“The pillyack! I'll tear the eyes out o’ the rogue 
ef I catch en! Listen to what I’m a-tellin’ ’ee, 
Waterman Trevithick. There’s a curse in the 
Book agin them that move their naibour’s land- 
mark, an’ a curse agin them that do oppress the 
fatherless an’ widders. May they light ‘pon thee 
an’ ’pon him! An’ when you're auld, may you 
knaw how ’tes to be turned from the light o’ your 
hearths into outer darkness !” 

She had said her say ; the excitement died away 
and left her very weak. 

“Take me out o’ this, Mary Annie,” she mur- 
mured feebly. “TI do feel plaguy bad.” 


Mary Annie supported her grandmother to the 
door, adding meanwhile some supplementary re- 
marks of her own. At the door Mis’ Permewan 
turned and raised her hand. 

“Take heed to thine own roof, thou wicked 
man,” she said solemnly, “ lest et do fall an’ chuck 
ee.” 


CHAPTER V. 


*~ROM Mary Annie Pendennack had a verbatim 
report of the proceedings in Mr. Trevithick’s 
office, and suddenly a change—an ominous 

change—came over Pendennack’s behaviour. ‘The 
clamour died away, and was succeeded by a sus- 
picious calm. Tolks gathered, but they talked in 
low tones, and their faces wore an air of secret 
determination. Private notice was conveyed to 
Mis’ Permewan that she was to stay where she was 
and fear nothing. 

The day on which her respite expired found her 
still in the cottage, and for a whole week longer she 
remained there unmolested. ‘Then came the news 
from St. Enys that a writ of ejectment had been 
applied for, and that they might expect it to be 
served immediately. A conference was held, some 
messengers were sent out, and calmly Pendennack 
awaited the event. 

The day came—a day of rising wind and lower- 
ingsky. ‘The young man, attended by two minions, 
and armed with the law, set out for Pendennack. 
Half-way along their journey a small boy sprang 
from the roadside bank before them, and ran for 
all he was worth in the direction of the village. 
One of the minions nudged the other. 

“See that?” he said. “That d’ mane mischief, 
’a b’lieve. ‘Tell ’ee what, sir,” he remarked to the 
young man. “I don’t half like the looks o’ this job. 
We do want police for this job.” 

“Nonsense!” said the young man sharply. 
“ But there’s a policeman at Pendennack, I believe. 
We'll fish him out if you like, and bring him 
along.” 

The minion laughed. “ An’ do ’ee think we're 
like to find Policeman Blewett at home? Not ef 
‘a do think there’s goen to be a bit of a ran-tan— 
not Policeman Blewett. He do knaw better. 
He’s safe out o’ the way, you may be sure.” 

** Ess, sure,” said the other. “ Blewett’s a staid 
man, an’a lover o’ peace an’ quiet. He don’t 
hauld wi’ no law-breaking, an’ he won't be there 
while ’tes goen on.” 

“Well, we'll do without him, then,” said the 
young man shortly ; and they went on in silence. 

The bridge over Pendennack river was crossed, 
and they entered the new town. The minions 
looked uneasily about, but the place seemed 
deserted—unwontedly so : no lads lounging at the 
corners playing marbles, no goodwives knitting on 
the doorsteps, no maidens tripping down from the 
wells with pitchers in either hand. Not a soul 
was visible. They threaded the corkscrew alleys, 
up the hill and down the hill (it is characteristic 
of Pendennack that there should be no direct way 
across it), until at last they came out upon the 
harbour just above the slip—and there, massed on 
the imaginary line which separates Pendennack 
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from Pendennack Town, was the whole active 
population of the two towns. 

As soon as the three came into sight round the 
corner, there burst from hundreds of throats a 
storm of yells and hootings. A forest of threaten- 
ing fists was raised, and a skirmishing party of 
small boys let fly a volley of stones from behind. 
The minions blenched, and seemed inclined to turn 
tail, but the young man checked them promptly, 
and advanced undaunted. 

In front of the line was a big black-bearded 
fisherman—a giant in sea-boots and sou’-wester ; 
and now he was seen to turn and gesticulate to the 


“Ess, sure! You're right, Will Cattran. No 
foreigners !” yelled the crowd. 

“Us don’t hauld wi’ foreigners, an’ us waan’t 
have ’em,” continued Cattran, in the magnificent 
bellow of the Pendennack orator. “A _ plaguy, 
mischievous, interfering _ lot. Edn’ that so, 
naibours ? ” 

“Hoo, hoo! Chuck en auver clift! Chuck en 
in quay pool !” came from behind. 

“We edn’ goen to be putt upon. Ef so be you 
d’ go back queeat, us waan’t touch ’ee ; but we d’ 
knaw what you're come arter, an’ we edn’ goen to 
let ’ee through. Shame ’pon ’ee, to go persecutin’ 

















NO FOREIGNERS |” 


mob, bidding them be silent. The tumult died 
down. 

“ Now,” said the young man boldly, “ what’s the 
meaning of all this nonsense ? ” 

The uproar broke out afresh, but the big fisher- 
man ensured quiet with a wave of his hand, and 
answered : 

“*Manen, young chap? Manen is for you an’ 
your men just to turn an’ go back along, an’ that 
brae’m quick.” 

Instantly the young man went up, as bold asa 
lion, and tried to push through. 

“Let me pass,” he said, “ or ’twill be the worse 
for you.” 

The giant took him by the shoulder and sent 
him spinning back. 

“Look!” he roared, “we’ve had enough 0’ 
foreigners interfering in our town. Edn’ that so, 
naibours ?” 


YELLED THE CkKOWD. 


a poor auld woman, what never done ‘ee no 
harm ! ” 

“ Hoo-oo !” from the chorus. 

“Tam acting solely for her good, if your pig-heads 
would only understand it,” said the young man, 
losing his temper. “And my action is perfectly 
legal, as you will find to your cost.” He drew out 
the writ and flourished it—an injudicious proceed- 
ing, for it was instantly snatched from his hand, 
torn in half, and thrown over the cliff. 

“Go fetch en an’ sarve en now, ef you plaise,” 
said Cattran scornfully. ‘“ You waan’t go fearen 
‘pon we weth your law. You edn’ in England, 
youre in Cornwall. We don’t have no law 
down here, no more ’n what we choose. Eh, 
naibours ?” 

“Cheers for Will Cattran! Hoorah! hoorah! 
hoo-oo !” 

“ Now, off wi’ ‘ec, an’ don’t set foot in this town 
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Pig-heads like we edn’ fit comp’ny for the 


agin ! 
likes o’ you,” quoth Cattran. 

The young man consulted his minions with a 
look. 

“ Mus’ go back, ’a bilieve, sir,” said they. 


“They'll never let us through. An’ where’s your 
writ ?” 

“True,” said the young man. “ You're a pack 
of idiots,” he added pleasantly to the crowd, “and 
you haven’t heard the last of this ; but you shall 
have your own way—only for a few hours, mind 
you. I’m going back for the present. I don't 
think you'll stop me when I come again.” 

He turned his back and went slowly off. The 
other two, preferring to keep their faces to the 
crowd, walked backwards. The front rank surged 
forward. 

“Kape back!” shouted Cattran. 
be. I’ve guv my word to liv’ ’em be.” 

They obeyed—but the booing and yelling! They 
heard it on the parade at St. Enys ! 

The three turned up a side street. The hooting 
subsided, and was succeeded by a different sound. 

“What on earth are they doing now?” asked 
the young man. 

“Sim’ me,” said one of the others, “they’re 
singing a hymn ; kind o’ rejoicing, ’a b’lieve.” 


“ Liv’ ’em 


Even now their reception was not over. Penden- 
nack streets are very narrow, and many of the upper 
storeys overhang. Some of our women folk may 
not have been able to get down to the cliff, whether 
from rheumatism, or from babies, or from whatever 
obstructing cause ; but there was no reason why 
one should not carry a pailful of dirty water up 
into one’s chamber, and wait with it by the open 
window till the foe passed by. At any rate, Cap’n 
Dick’s wife—she of the drains—had the idea ; and 
so had Mis’ Jennifer Harvey, whose defective 
staircase did not hinder her from carrying it out. 
Three soaked and bedraggled objects finally 
emerged from Pendennack streets and took their 
dripping way back to St. Enys. 


CHAPTER VI 


"THE wind was rising still. At nightfall it had 
increased toa gale, and the tiles and chimney- 
pots began to fall. At this the crowd, which 

had remained out of doors, eagerly discussing 
their late victory, quickly dispersed, leaving the 
wiuid in possession of empty streets. Harder and 
harder it blew. “A rank south-easter,” people 
said, and shook their heads, remembering that it 
was coming in with a rising tide—a spring tide, 
too. ‘There would be some damage done before 
morning, sure enough. 

In the cottage on the cliff Mis’ Permewan and 
Mary Annie sat on either side the fire, warming 
themselves as best they might, for the south-easter 
knew all the chinks and crannies. But they were 
happy enough over the triumphant repulse of the 
invaders. 

A violent gust blew down the chimney, bringing 

cloud of smoke in their faces. 

“Aw, ess, you may blaw,” said Mis’ Permewan, 


~ 
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apostrophising the gale between her coughs, “ but 
nuther you nor nawthen else waan’t hender me 
from sleepen queeat this night. I knawed they 
wuddn’ be ‘lowed to turn me out—I knawed et!” 

A sharp patter came against the window, and 
some drops hissed in the fire. 

“What's that, Mary Annie ? 
sure ?” 

“No, gram’mer, ‘tes a clear night for all the 
wind. Sim’ me ’tes on’y the top of a wave what’s 
blawed off. Tide’s rising, ’a b’lieve.” 

“ Aw, let ’n rise. Sim’ me, Mary Annie, piskies 
be brave an’ lively to-night. Heark to ’em, pushen 
an’ scrapen down below.” 

“Don’t ’ee taalk like that, gram’mer! You do 
make me feel pessicky when you do taalk like that. 
"A edn’ fitty.” 

“ Aw, don’t ’ee be afraid, my dear. Edn’ no 
‘casion. Sim’ me, Mary Annie, piskies do knaw 
*bout what’s been doen up here along, an’ they’re 
having a bit of a rubbadullion on their own. 
Heark to ’em !” 

“ Don’t ee, gram’mer ! 

“Sim’ me ‘twas thunder, Mary Annie. 
‘ouse did shake.” 

“Oh no, gram’mer! There edn’ no thunder, 
nor yet no lightning. "Iwas a wave pitched agin 
the back o’ the ’ouse.” 

“ There, ’at ’Il tell ’ee ! 
o’ weather ! 
little ’ouse.” 

“Qh, oh, gram’mer ! dedn’ ’ee hear somefen fall 
smash outside the winder ?” 

“Them plaguy ellins, my dear; they're allus 
comen loose. Edn’ no harm done.” 

“Oh, gram’mer, I’m afraid! I do hear wisht 
noises about. Who’s that walken auver steers ? 
Who’s that hammeren ’pon the walls ?” 

“Ere, go thee w’st home to thy mammy, thou 
maid, weth your fullish chat! I’ve no patience 
wi’ ’ee.” 

“Oh oh, gram’mer! Look 
there’s a g’eat crack down ’m! 
floor! ’tes sinken! A-ah! the 


"A edn’ rainen, 


Oh! what was that ?” 
The 


Such a brave auld spell 
Well, we’re safe enough in our tight 


‘pon the wall! 
Look ‘pon the 
‘ouse is comen 


down! Come out, gram’mer ! quick, out wi’ ce, 
come !” 
“Ho-ho! ’A edn’ no use fearen ‘pon me, my 


dear, as Mus’ Trevithick an’ his young chap do 
knaw.” 

“T edn’! I edn’! 
We shall be killed ! ” 

“Get along wi’ ee, Mary Annie! 
joke, but this un edn’ fitty.” 

Mary Annie was at the door, tugging frantically 
at the handle. But the subsiding walls had 
jammed the door in tightly between them, and it 
resisted all her efforts. The thought that they 
were to die imprisoned like rats in a hole deprived 
her for the while of all strength and wit. She 
sank screaming on the floor. Over the outer roar 
of sea and wind came the sound of the ceiling 
boards straining and cracking; a grinding sound 
issued from the walls, and the plaster fell in great 
flakes. "Iwas as if the house was fighting in its 


’Tes comen down, I tell ’ee ! 


A joke’s a 


death agony. 
And now Mis’ Permewan was sitting up, with 
terror and despair growing on her face ; and she 
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too began to scream shrilly. But her thoughts 
were not for herself. 

““O my poor ’ouse !” she cried. 
to en? How’s goen to save en? 
‘ouse !” 

Mary Annie gathered herself together, rose, and, 
nerved with desperation, put her whole force into 
a struggle with the door. It yielded and flew open. 
She ran back. 

“Come !” she cried, pulling at Mis’ Permewan’s 
arm. 

“No, no, I tell ee!” shrieked the other. “I 
edn’ goen to quit en! We do stand an’ fall to- 
gether ! I edn’ goen to quit en!” 

She clung stoutly to the arm ofher chair. ‘There 
was no time for parley. Mary Annie seized her 
grandmother in her arms, lifted her up as she 
might a baby, and carried her, shrieking and 
struggling, through the door, across the garden and 
up into the road. She was only just in time. 

As she rested,.panting, she saw the roof collapse, 
the walls sway and fall ; and the house, together 
with half the cliff, toppled over with a great noise 
into the sea. Mis’ Permewan was spared the 
sight, for she had fainted. 
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*““ What’s come 
O my poor 
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A FOREIGNER IN PENDENNACK, 


When she re- 
covered, and they told her the fate of the cottage, 
she would not believe it or rest convinced until 
they took her down and showed her the broken 
cliff, with one apple-tree, half uprooted, clinging 


Her eldest daughter took her in. 


aslant to the crumbling edge. All else had dis- 
appeared. Then she suffered herself to be led 
back. 

They showed her every kindness and considera- 
tion, but she pined among the strange surroundings, 
and in a few weeks she died—of a broken heart, 
as they say. 

And was Pendennack’s heart changed towards 
the young man, and did it recognise with gratitude 
and admiration his foresight and his determined 
attempt to forestall the catastrophe? Pendennack 
only chose to see in the event a judgment on 
Trevithick for his weakness, and by some obscure 
process of reasoning connected the young man’s 
prediction, as principal cause, with its fulfilment. 
Some uttered dark words about the piskies ; but 
all united in execration of the young man, the 
interfering foreigner. He found the local climate 
too warm for him, and left soon after for parts un- 
known. 





IRELAND. 


WITTY writer once said that the readiest way 
of testing the sanity or insanity of an Irish 
antiquary is to ask him his opinion as to the 

Round Towers. Certainly, few archeological ques- 
tions have excited greater controversy than that of 
a their origin and use. The wildest 
Theories, theories about them have been ad- 
vanced and supported with a great 

parade of learning, often thinly disguising the 
most audacious ignorance. Thus one set of writers, 
headed by General Vallancey in the last century, 
have ascribed their erection to some remote pre- 
christian and pre-historic times, and have identified 
them with the fire-temples of Phoenicians, Persians, 
and Indo-Scythians. This astounding theory is 
mainly based upon a vast array of puerile ety- 
mologies and fancied resemblances between modern 
Irish and various languages, ancient and modern, 
Aryan and Semitic. Another writer, Mr. Henry 
O’Brien, a contemporary of Dr. Petrie, has written 
a book, also abounding in conjectural derivations 
and the most perverse reasoning, to prove that 
“they were specifically constructed with the two- 
fold purpose of worshipping the Sun and Moon—as 
authors of generation and vegetative heat—and, 
from the nearer converse which their elevation 
afforded, of studying the revolution and properties 
of the planetary orbs”! More recently, in 1867, 
with the full knowledge of what Dr. Petrie had 
written; Mr. Marcus Keane published a book 
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ascribing the Round Towers to the “Cuthites of 
the race of Ham, son of Noah,” who apparently 
occupied Ireland before the Celts—before the first 
wave of Aryan immigration had reached her shores 
—and built not only the Round Towers, but the 
early churches and sculptured crosses as well ! 
With this writer, Cormac’s Chapel at Cashel is a 
“Cuthite Temple.” 

Another set of writers have ascribed the erection 
of the Round Towers to the Danes, either to serve 
as watch-towers against the natives, or, after their 
conversion to Christianity, as belfries. These writers 
are undeterred by the fact that there are no similar 
towers in Denmark. Others have 
argued that they were built as 


In some six or eight cases, however, interments 
have been found within the circuit of the founda- 
tions under circumstances pointing to their having 
been made while the tower was being built. A 
little above them has generally been observed what 
has been called “a lime floor,” which was probably 
formed of the mortar accidentally dropped during 
the building of the tower. Sometimes the remains 
consisted of one or more skulls and other bones 
lying without any order or regularity, and in such 
cases it is a possible theory that the builders 
reverently re-interred such bones as were displaced 
in digging the foundations ; but in at least four 





“ onomons” for making astro- 
nomical observations and deter- 
mining the equinoxes and 
solstices, as well as for preserving 
the Druidical fire. The former 
part of this theory was mainly 
based on a mistranslation of the 
word fidhnemed, which occurs in 
the Irish “Annals,” and which 
was supposed to mean “celestial 
index,” and to refer to the Round 
Towers, whereas Petrie, in a 
brilliant passage, has conclusively 
shown that it has no such re- 
ference, but means “sacred wood,” 
or “wood of the sanctuary.” 

Finally, many ad- 
vocates of the Pagan 
theory, drivea from 
one position after 
another, on the strength of evi- 
dence showing that human re- 
mains have been found in or 
under some of the towers, have 
concluded that they were erected 
as sepulchral monuments in 
Pagan times. The evidence 
under this head was, when Petrie 
wrote, somewhat vague and in- 
conclusive, but since then the 
interiors of a number of Round 
Towers, especially in Ulster, 
have been carefully excavated, 
and though the results do not 
support the theory that the 
towers were erected as sepulchral 
monuments, yet, as they are 
sufficiently remarkable, and have 
not received the attention at the 
hands of Dr. Petrie’s followers 
that they deserve, we may as well 
briefly notice them here. 

The presence of human bones among the rubbish 
that has accumulated within the towers may be 
accounted for by the habit of throwing in bones 
turned up in digging graves in the immediate 
vicinity. In other cases, as at Kilkenny, when in- 
terments (from their position with the feet to the 
east, presumably Christian) were found underneath 
the foundations of the tower, the natural inference 
is that the graveyard which surrounds the tower 
had been used as such before the tower was built. 


The Sepulchral 
Theory 
IE-xamined. 
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ARDMORE ROUND TOWER, CO. WATERFORD, 


cases a skeleton was found complete, or nearly so, 
with the bones lying in the natural order, and in 
these cases the conclusion is almost inevitable that 
a body, and not loose bones, was interred at the 
time the tower was built. In one exceptional case, 
namely, at Trummery, co. Antrim, where the Round 
‘Tower appears to have been added to an existing 
church, a sort of rude chamber or cist was found 
immediately underneath the tower containing 2 
skull and other parts of a skeleton. From the 
position in which the remains lay it was evident 
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either that the body had been barbarously dis- 
membered, or that the bones had been removed 
from some previous depositary to be re-interred 
here. ‘These are facts which have to be accounted 
for. 

With regard to these interments, it has been 
suggested with much probability that the chieftains 
who erected the towers for the protection and use 
of the church may have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to inter within their precincts the 
honoured remains of some one or more of their 
departed kindred. It is well known that founders 
and benefactors of churches have made similar 
arrangements, but in neither case would it follow 
that the buildings, though used as sepulchres, were 
erected as sepulchral monuments. 

There are, however, degrees of in- 
sanity, and some writers, who are so 
far sane as to admit that the Round 
Towers were Christian edifices, have 
nevertheless held very fanciful theories about them. 
Thus some writers have argued that they were 
anchorite towers erected in imitation of the pillar 
of St. Simeon Stylites ; while others have looked 
upon them as penitential prisons. But there is 
absolutely no authority or reasonable argument on 
behalf of either theory. More recently, Mr. 
Hodder M. Westropp has found a resemblance 
between them and the Fanaux de Cimetiére, or 
beacons of the cemetery, to be found in certain 
parts of France, from which he infers “that the 
Irish Round ‘Yowers derive their origin from 
France, and that they were erected in cemeteries as 
memorials of the dead, and were used as beacons 
to guide funeral processions to the churchyards, 
the light in the tower serving also as a signal to 
recall to the passers-by the presence of the departed, 
and calling on them for their prayers.” It is not 
impossible that the Round Towers may have sub- 
served some such secondary purposes, though we 
do not hear of funerals taking place at night ; but 
the important part of this speculation, viz. that 
the Irish towers derived their origin from the 
Fanaux de Cimetiére of France, has little to support 
it. ‘There is little in common between the two 
classes of edifices, and the fazaux were much 
smaller and appear to have been later in date. 
Finally, the Rev. Richard Smiddy, writing as 
recently as 1871, says that the native Irish word 
for the Round Tower is cuc/ceach ; that this word 
means reed-house ; that the reed which was taken 
as the model of the Round Tower was the emblem 
of John the Baptist—“a reed shaken by the 
wind ”—and of water, and that the towers were 
constructed and used as baptisteries ! 

All these theories (except those 
of Messrs. Westropp, Keane, and 
Smiddy) were dealt with by Dr. Petrie 
in his essay, published in extended form in 1845, 
in which, with admirable temper and ripe scholar- 
ship, he exposed some of the blunders and mis- 
statements, the distorted facts, garbled quotations, 
and false arguments, on which they one and 
all rested. Furthermore, he advanced a theory of 
the origin and use of the Round Towers which, 
though by no means original in its several parts, 
was for the first time based upon solid facts, and 


Fanciful 
Christian 
‘Theories. 


Dr. Petrie’s 
Essay. 


built up by sober reasoning and scientific methods, 
For the first time he made a careful examination 
of the Round Towers themselves, and of early 
Irish ecclesiastical edifices generally ; and for the 
first time, assisted by O’Donovan and other Irish 
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scholars, he made a critical search among the Irish 
“Annals” and native literature for all recorded 
mention of them. Some few of those who had 
committed themselves to the Pagan theory remained 
unconvinced by Petrie’s essay; and one great 
mistake he made, namely, in antedating the Round 
Towers, laid him open to some rather damaging 
criticism ; still it may be said that nearly everybody 
who has since studied the question with an unbiassed 
mind has adopted Petrie’s conclusions, and that at 
any rate the main question of Christian versus 
Pagan origin has been set at rest for ever. 
Everyone, however, does not study archeological 
questions for himself. Even in Ireland I have 
been frequently asked : Is anything known about 
the Round Towers? Are they not great mysteries ? 
Indeed, you will hear people confidently state that 
their Pagan origin has been proved, and that they 
were in some way connected with the Druids and 
fire-worship. When once an error of this kind, 
throwing back the origin of the Round Towers to the 
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mystic past, is spread among an imaginative people 
like the Irish, it is extremely difficult to eradicate 
it again. It fits in with their preconceived idea of 
a golden age of civilisation before the dawn of 
history. It enables a poet to speak of them as 
“temples of forgotten gods,” and to ask : 


'« How many different rites have these grey old temples 

known ? 

To the mind what dreams are written in these chroni- 
cles of stone ! 

What terror and what error, what gleams of love and 
truth, 

Have flashed from these walls since the world was in 
its youth ? 


“‘ Here blazed the sacred fire, and, when the sun was 
gone, 

As a star from afar to the traveller it shone ; 

And the warm blood of the victim have those grey old 
temples drunk, 

And the death song of the Druid and the matin of the 


Monk.” 


On the other hand, some English writers by a 
not unnatural reaction have gone to the other 
extreme, and, turning in disgust from the ravings 
of the unscientific school of Irish antiquaries, have 
denied to the Irish any knowledge of architecture 
in stone before the twelfth century. It seems, 
therefore, important to state once more the con- 
clusions now generally accepted concerning the 
Round Towers and to summarise the principal 
evidence on which these conclusions rest. In so 
doing I shall, in the main, be merely re-stating 
the conclusions established by Petrie, modified 
principally on one point—on the period, namely, 
during which these towers were erected—and with 
the additional light thrown upon the subject by 
subsequent writers who have followed his lead, of 
whom Lord Dunraven and Miss Margaret Stokes 
have contributed most. 

First of all let me briefly describe 
the Round Towers in general terms. 
There exist, or are known to have 
existed, in Ireland at least rooexamples. Eighteen 
of these may be classed as still perfect, or nearly so. 
About as many more have entirely disappeared, but 
their former existence is well authenticated. The 
rest, including those of which only the foundations 
remain, exist in various stages of ruin. The large 
majority of them stand detached from any other 
building, but some nine or ten were structurally 
connected with a church. Besides these, there 
are, Or were, two in Scotland, seven in the Orkney, 
Shetland, and Faroe Islands, and one in the Isle of 
Man. These latter may be regarded as outlying 
members of the Irish group. There are, moreover, 
a few Round Towers in Italy, Germany, Belgium, 
and France, which present a considerable re- 
semblance to the Irish type, and are believed to 
belong to the same period or, at least, to be the 
outcome of the same movement. We shall have 
something to say about these by-and-by, but for 
- present we may exclude them from considera- 
10n. 

lhe average height of the isolated Round Towers 
when perfect was probably about 100 feet. The 


Round Towers 
Described. 


average circumference at the base is about 50 feet, 
the thickness of the walls at the door level about 
3 feet 6 inches, and the height of the door above 
the ground about 12 feet. The tower at Kilmac- 
duagh, co. Galway, is the largest example remaining. 
Though it has lost its conical cap and part of the 
upper storey, it is still 120 feet high, with walls 
4 feet 4 inches thick, and the doorway is placed as 
much as 26 feet above the ground. The towers 
generally start from a projecting base consisting of 
one or more plinths, diminish slightly in circum- 
ference all the way up, and terminate, when perfect, 














ROUND TOWER, MONASTERBOICE, CO, 


LOUTH, 


in a conical cap. The interior is divided into 
storeys from four to eight in number, according to 
the height of the tower. These storeys are in 
general marked by offsets in the masonry, or by 
corbels, or by holes to receive the joists. The 
floors appear to have been usually of wood, though 
in at least three cases, at Castledermot, Meelick, 
and Kinneigh, the lowest floor is of stone. In the 
top storey there are generally four apertures, but 
there are examples in which two, five, six, and 
eight are found. There is generally a_ single 
window, variously placed, in each of the other 
storeys ; one of exceptionally large size is often 
found directly over the doorway. Individual 
Round Towers exhibit many important peculiarities 
+7 
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not noticed in this summary description. Some of 
these will be referred to hereafter. But viewed as 
a whole, one of the most remarkable points to 
observe is the strong family resemblance that 
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DOORWAY OF CHURCH AND OF ROUND TOWER, SCATTERY ISLAND, 
CO. LIMERICK. 


characterises all the isolated Round Towers. 
It is impossible to mistake a member of the 
class. 

We shall find it useful to group 

Classification the isolated Round Towers according 

‘Towers, to the character of their doorways and 

other apertures, and the style of their 

masonry, and to place these groups in the apparent 
order of development. 

1. About fourteen of the existing towers have a 
doorway with a square-headed lintel and inclined 
jambs, sometimes roughly dressed, and square or 
triangular headed windows, and are in general built 
of undressed rubble masonry. These may be re- 
garded as forming the earliest group. 

We give here an illustration of the doorway of 
the Round Tower on Scattery Island, in the mouth 
of the Shannon, as seen from within the church there. 
The church doorway is a good example of the hori- 
zontal lintel and inclined jambs. The doorway of 
the Round Tower (seen without) is peculiar not only 
as being on the ground level, but as approximating to 
a semicircular head by means of over-lapping stones 
laid horizontally, instead of having a proper arch. 

2. Next we may group a number of towers of rather 
better masonry, with doorways scooped out of one 
or three stones, and sometimes surrounded by a 
plain architrave moulding. As an illustration we may 
take the tower at Monasterboice, near Drogheda. 
It stands 110 feet high, though it wants the conical 
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cap and most of the upper storey. The doorway 
(hidden in our illustration by the walls of the ruined 
church) is round-headed with inclined sides, but the 
round head is scooped out of horizontally laid stones. 
There is a double flat band running round it. Over 
the door is a triangular headed window, from which, 
it has been suggested, large stones might be let fall 
on an enemy attacking the door. These openings 
are of sandstone, while the rest of the tower is 
well-built of the flat-bedded slate rock of the 
district. The stones are roughly hammer-dressed 
and irregularly coursed, with the interstices carefully 
filled with spalls (p. 629). 

3. The Round Tower of Donaghmore belongs, | 
think, to a third group, though Miss Stokes classes 
it with Monasterboice. The stones are laid in 
horizontal courses, well-dressed, and carefully 
worked to the round ; and the round head of the 
doorway, though cut out of only three stones, is 
keyed, the keystone is ornamented with a sculptured 
representation of the Crucifixion, and there are two 
heads on the architrave moulding (p. 628). 

4. Finally, there are a number of towers built of 
excellent ashlar masonry, the doorways of which 
have a regular radiating round arch of five or more 
stones, well cut and squared, and, in some cases, 
presenting examples of decorated Irish Romanesque 
work. A fine example of the best masonry is shown 
in the Round Tower of Ardmore (p. 627). It is 
95 feet high, and has preserved its conical roof, all 
except the cap-stone, which recently fell down and 
was broken, and has been replaced by a small 
stone cross. It is 52 feet in circumference at 
the base, and the doorway is 13 feet from the 
ground. It presents the peculiar feature of having 
three external bands, each marking a diminution in 
the circumference. This feature, which is found on 
only two other Irish Round Towers, appears on 
several of those on the continent to which allusion 
has been made. The doorway is surrounded with 
a roll moulding which is carried under the sill, a 
peculiarity also noticed in some of the windows of 
Irish churches. Inside there are four projecting 
stones with square mortices for receiving bolts by 
which to secure the door. In the interior the 
tower is divided into six storeys by narrow offsets 
on which the floors are supposed to have rested. 
From the walls in two of these storeys project 
carved stones or corbels representing human or 
animal heads, or some design. Plain projecting 
stones, sometimes shaped like a hook, are found 
elsewhere, as in the Round Tower on Devenish 
Island, near Enniskillen, and in some of the early 
churches. It is supposed that they may have been 
used to hang up reliquaries, book-satchels, and 
other valuables. On this tower in Devenish Island 
there is a sculptured cornice band running round 
just under the eaves of the conical roof. On it 
appear four carved human heads separated by 
pellet and scroll mouldings. Three of the heads 
have interlaced beards of a type found on the 
capitals of the columns in some of the late Roman- 
esque church doorways and chancel arches. 


re Petrie’s conclusions as to the origin 
Dr. Petrie's and use of the Round Towers were 
Theory. P 
stated by himself as follows : 
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1. “That the towers are of Christian and 
ecclesiastical origin, and were erected at various 
periods between the fifth and thirteenth centuries. 

2. “That they were designed to answer, at least, 
a twofold use, namely, to serve as belfries, and as 
keeps, or places of strength, in which the sacred 
utensils, books, relics, and other valuables were 
deposited, and into which the ecclesiastics, to whom 
they belonged, could retire for security in cases of 
sudden predatory attack. 

3. “ That they were probably also used, when 
occasion required, as beacons and watch-towers.” 

The first conclusion, so far as it maintains the 
Christian and ecclesiastical origin of the Round 
Towers, is now generally accepted, and, as I hope 
to show, completely established. But as to the 
period of their erection, the more cautious 
archeologists are now agreed that even the earliest 
examples were not built before the close of the 
ninth century. The second conclusion—that the 
towers were erected to serve both as keeps and 
belfries—is the theory now generally held, though 
some, who in other respects have followed Petrie, 
dispute their original use as belfries ; but, as we 
shall see, Petrie’s position in this respect has been 
much strengthened by arguments not open to him 
to use, while he assigned so early a date as the 
fifth and three succeeding centuries to the erection 
of these structures. 

As to the third conclusion—that the towers were 
occasionally used as beacons and watch-towers— 
Petrie himself did not lay any stress on this position, 
and we may here dismiss it with a few words. 
There is really no direct evidence for either use. 
That in times of apprehended attack, however, they 
were used as watch-towers is extremely probable, 
and may be said to follow from their character as 
keeps ; but that a light was kept burning at night 
in the top storey to guide the traveller or pilgrim 
to the house of hospitality or prayer—which is what 
Petrie meant—seems to me very unlikely. With 
a solid stone cap above, wooden floors beneath, 
and the lights available, such a use could hardly be 
safe, or effective, or consistent with the other pur- 
poses of the building. 

Proof of That they are of ecclesiastical origin 
Ecclesiastical is amply proved by the following 

Origin. facts : 

1. They are never found unconnected with 
ancient ecclesiastical foundations. In most cases 
some remains of the early church or of its suc- 
cessors still exist. In several instances the towers 
are structurally connected with a church ; and even 
when, as in the case of Antrim Round Tower, no 
remains of a church now exist, it can be shown 
from the Irish “ Annals ” that the site was an ancient 
ecclesiastical one. 

_ 2. The architectural features of the Round 
lowers, the style of masonry, the characteristics of 
their doors and windows, etc., can all be paralleled 
by the features of the early churches ; while, on the 
other hand, no admittedly pagan building in Ireland 
1s Constructed with cement, or shows a knowledge 
of the arch, or presents either the form or features 
usual in the Round Towers, or suggests that its 
builders possessed sufficient architectural skill to 
construct such edifices. Indeed, we may go a 


step further, and point out that similar arguments 
tend to show that the towers were not built in the 
earliest Christian period, when, as we have recently 
shown, oratory, and cell, and cashel were all con- 
structed of dry stone and without the employment 
of an arch. 

3. On some of the Round Towers there are 
apparently contemporary Christian emblems. On 
the stone immediately over the lintel of the door-’. 
way of Antrim Round Tower there is a cross, the 
arms of which are connected by a circle, sculptured 
in relief, as shown in the accompanying diagram. 
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DIAGRAM OF CROSS OVER DOORWAY OF ANTRIM ROUND TOWER 


Over the doorway of Donaghmore Round Tower, 
on the keystone and the stone immediately above 
it, there is a representation of the Crucifixion 
sculptured in relief. Another representation of 
the Crucifixion occurs over the doorway of Brechin 
Round Tower, in Scotland. 

4. Giraldus Cambrensis, the historian of the 
Norman invasion of Ireland in the time of Henry u, 
twice incidentally alludes to the Round Towers as 
ecclestasticae turres. In one place he tells a story 
of a falcon which, “from the time of St. Bridget,” 
used to perch on the top of the “ ecclesiastical 
tower” at Kildare, until, about the time when Giral- 
dus was in Ireland (seven centuries later), it was 
killed. In the other passage he tells a legend, 
common to the folk-lore of many countries, of the 
miraculous origin of Lough Neagh, and then adds, 
“ A not improbable confirmation of this occurrence 
is found in the fact that the fishermen in that lake 
see distinctly under the water, in calm weather, 
ecclesiastical towers which, according to the custom 
of the country, were slender and lofty, and, more- 
over, round ; and they frequently point them out 
to strangers travelling in those parts, who wonder 
what could have caused such a catastrophe.” 
These allusions of Giraldus are valuable evidence 
that in his time the towers were at any rate used 
for some purpose or purposes in connection with 
the Church. Further, it is a natural inference from 
his words that they were not, when he wrote, 
obsolete antiquities, but that it was the custom 
then to erect them, and that their slender, lofty, 
and round form was characteristic of the country. 
The only other legitimate inference is that this 
custom was then regarded as of long standing. 
Nevertheless some of the advocates of the pagan 
theory, in defiance of the most elementary canons 
of historical criticism, have inferred from these 
allusions that the Round Tower of Kildare was 
standing in the time of St. Bridget, and that there 
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were Round Towers in Ireland at that remote pre- 
historic period to which legend refers the bursting 
out of Lough Neagh. 

Proof of their Further evidence of the Christian 

Purpose as Origin of the Round Towers will ap- 

Belfriesand pear as we consider the evidence in 

Keeps. 4 Detrie’s wieu . 

support of Petrie’s view as to the uses 

to which they were put, which we will now proceed 
to do. 

1. That they were designed to serve the double 
purpose of belfries and ecclesiastical strongholds 
is, in the first place, suggested by their form. Their 
height and the four or more apertures at the top 
render them suitable for bells, while the small door- 
way placed at a height from the ground, and the 
round form, fit them for a passive resistance against 
the means of warfare at the time available. In 
some of the doorways, too, there are contrivances 
for double doors. Thus in the doorway of Roscrea 
Round Tower the remains of a stone socket at the 
top and a pivot hole at the bottom of the inner 
face show where the permanent door swung into a 
reveal, and at either side is a projecting stone for 
receiving an iron bolt to keep it in position ; while 
in the middle of the doorway there are apertures at 
the top and a stop at the threshold for a moveable 
door with bolt holes behind. Somewhat similar 
contrivances for a double door have been observed 
at Rattoo, in Kerry, and at Disert, in Limerick. 

2. In the Irish-speaking districts the Round 
Towers are in general still known by the name 
cloigtheach (pronounced nearly “clegg-hach”), mean- 
ing “house of a bell” or bell-house, or by the 
name ¢/ogas of similar meaning, or in some parts 
by the name cui/gtheach (pronounced “kilcach” 
or “quilcach”), which Petrie takes to be a corrup- 
tion of cloigtheach by a transposition of letters very 
usual in modern Irish words.' Now there are 
numerous references in the Irish “ Annals” to an 
ecclesiastical building called c/oictech or cloigtech, 
and there seems no reason to doubt that it was the 
Round Tower which was thus designated. The old 
translators of the “ Annals” at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century render the word in Latin 
turris and in English “steeple,” and all the best 
recent Irish scholars who had a colloquial know- 
ledge of Irish agree that the word means bell-house, 
that the Round Towers were designated by it, and 
that it is the word still commonly applied to them. 
If this identification be accepted—and though it 
was, of course, disputed by the advocates of the 
pagan theories, it is almost universally accepted—it 
is really decisive of Petrie’s main contentions. 
Miss Stokes following Petrie has collected references 
in the “Annals” to twenty-three distinct events with 
reference to cloictechs. Most of these appear in 
slightly varying phraseology in two or more up to 
seven books of “ Annals.” These “ Annals” were 
compiled from earlier sources at various periods from 
the eleventh to the seventeenth century, and the 
events recorded concerning the Round ‘Towers are 


1 The modern Irish cloég¢heach is compounded of cog genitive, 
clotg a bell, and ¢each a house. Clog in older Irish was ¢/oc 
(the Low Latin, clocca or cloccum ; modern French, cloche ; Ger- 
man, g/ocke), and teach was written Zech. 


placed under various dates from the year 950 to the 
year 1238. They all have reference to ecclesiastical 
sites. There are two notices of the building of a 
Round Tower, one at Tomgraney, co. Clare, about 
the year 966, and one at Annadown, co. Galway, in 
the year 1238 ; and also another of the finishing 
of one at Clonmacnois, in the year 1124. Two 
notices record the killing of an individual in a 
Round Tower, to which he had presumably fled for 
refuge. The remaining notices record the destruc- 
tion or injury of a tower. Inseven cases they are 
said to have been burned either by the Danes or 
by some Irish tribe ; in five cases lightning is said 
to have struck them; in three cases they were 
thrown or injured by a storm; and in two the 
record is simply that they fell. 

Now of the seven cases in which the towers are 
stated to have been burned by the Danes or by the 
Irish, it appears that in at least five they were used 
as places to which the ecclesiastics fled for refuge 
from the attack with their valuables, and in two 
cases the bells are expressly mentioned. Thus the 
first entry in the year 950 is as follows: “The 
cloicthech of Slane was burned by the foreigners 
of Dublin. The crozier of the patron was burned, 
and a bell the best of bells. Czenechair, the lector, 
was burned, and a great number along with him.” 

So in 1020 Armagh was altogether burned 
by the Danes, including “the cloicthech with its 
bells.” In 1097, “the cloictech of Monaster 
boice, with its books and various treasures, 
was burned.” In 1128, an Irish army from the 
north “burnt Trim, both cloictech and church, 
and these full of people.” In 1156, an Irish army 
burned Eochy O’Cuinn, the lector, in the cloictech 
of Fertagh ; and finally, in 1171, “the cloictech 
of Telach-ard was burned by Tiernan O’Rourke, 
with its full of people in it.” 

These notices in the “ Annals” of themselves go 
a long way towards establishing Petrie’s views not 
only of the origin of the Round Towers, but also 
of their purpose and use. We may add one more 
from the “ Annals ” of the four masters as late as the 
year 1552. ‘“Clonmacnoise was plundered and 
devastated by the English of Athlone, and the 
large bells were taken from the cloigtheach.” 

There are several other allusions to a cloictech 
quoted by Petrie from native Irish literature. One 
from a MS. of the Brehon Laws is particularly 
relevant as regulating the payment of artificers for 
the erection of the three principal ecclesiastical 
buildings, viz. the dirtech, oak house or oratory ; 
the daim/iag, stone house or church, and the cloictech 
or bell house. From other allusions it would appear 
that the word was occasionally applied in a general 
sense to any keep or stronghold. But it seems un 
necessary to pursue this part of the subject any further. 
The identification of the cloictech with the Round 
Tower is complete, its ecclesiastical character and 
origin, and its use as a stronghold established. 
Some writers, however, who have followed Petrie 
so far have doubted or denied that the Round 
Tower was built as a belfry. This point, however, 
and the question as to when the Round Towers 
were built, we must defer to another article. 
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F late years Cornwall and its fishing villages have 
attracted a large amount of attention from the 
art world ; and through the ability of a group 

of artists who have made it their headquarters, one of 
the most picturesque of these places has given its 
name to the Newlyn School. What was, when I 
first visited Cornwall, a comparatively unknown 
village, where artists were treated with scant 
courtesy at the best, and sometimes with absolute 
rudeness, is now a famous place, proud of possess- 
ing, through the liberality of Mr. Passmore 
Edwards, a gallery of its own in which annual 
exhibitions are held. ‘The trials and the pathos 
of its fishermen’s lives form the frequent subject of 
Academy pictures. The “Hopeless Dawn” of 
Frank Bramley, and Walter Langley’s pictures of 
the “ Bread-winners ” and “ Motherless,” and Stan- 
hope Forbes’s “ The Quarry Team ” and “ Smithy ” 
are familiar to us all, and I have no doubt these 
artists and their companions have nothing to com- 
plain of in the way they are received by the 
inhabitants. Even at the time to which I have 
referred, there were many spots which might be 
fairly considered “ Favourite Sketching Grounds,” 
such as Marazion and St. Michael’s Mount, the 
Lizard, with its Serpentine Rocks, and on the north 
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COWLOES, SENNEN COVE. 


coast Newquay and Tintagel, and last, but by no 
means least, the subject of this paper, “ The Land's 
End.” That is the title by which it is now 
universally known, but one of its earliest names, 
according to Tregellas, was “The Promontory of 
Blood,” the origin of whichis not known. Aneven 
wider title was “ Peuwith-Steort ”—‘“ the end of the 
earth.” It is the most westerly point in England, 
and consists of a long, low promontory, terminating 
in a cliff of columnar granite fifty or sixty feet in 
height. It is visited by large numbers of tourists, 
who usually drive from Penzance or come by the 
frequent coaches. It is seldom during the summer 
months that there is not one or more picnic parties 
on its turf-covered summit, but it is not in this way 
that it can be properly seen, and one is not 
surprised to find that many who only visit it in 
this fashion come away disappointed. ‘To see it 
properly a stay on the spot should be made, and 
there is accommodation to be had at the old “ First 
and Last Inn” in Sennen village, only a*short 
distance off. Then there is some chance that a 
gorgeous sunset or a fine sea may be the reward. 
Really to get its full impressiveness it should be 
visited alone. Elihu Burritt, in his “ A Walk from 
London to the Land’s End and Back,” says, “ It 
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would be difficult to conceive of any battle-ground 
on the face of earth or ocean where the clutch and 
conflicts of the elements could be more terribly 
grand than at Land’s End. And no point the globe 
around, perhaps, presents deeper battle scars or 
deeper footprints of the wrestlers.” “I am con- 


fident that if Shakespeare or Byron had ever stood 
on the tremendous verge of the cliff and witnessed 
the scene when the mightiest Titans of Nature 
clinched and wrestled here, we should have had 
even a grander description of the ocean than 
It was 


either of the great masters has left us.” 
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pictured it as I had seen it portrayed, with the 
white foam flying on a background of the blackest 
clouds. But what struck me in this real storm 
was that sky and sea seemed for the most part of 
a whitey-brown hue. It was certainly not black, 
and its force and deadliness could only be mea- 
sured by the long, unbroken line of wave which 
reached in a terrible curve from the Point to the 
Longships, a distance of about a mile and a half. 
This same peculiarity of hue I subsequently noticed 
in a similar storm in Cardigan Bay. It was im- 
possible to make a sketch even of the roughest 
kind, and so I am not able to give 
an illustration of it. The illustra- 











PARDENICK POINT. 


while visiting this spot that Charles Wesley 
is said to have written the famous hymn be- 
ginning, 
**Lo! on a narrow neck of land, 
*Twixt two unbounded seas I stand.” 


During a stay of several months some years ago, 
I saw the Land’s End under very varied aspects, 
and on one occasion when a furious storm was 
raging. The wind was so high that I had to crawl 
along and shelter behind a rock, and from it 
get a view of the sea breaking over the Longships. 
I had often wished to see such a storm, and had 





tion accompanying this text is 
almost as rare; it represents a 
“Calm Day at the Land’s End,” 
and in it the Longships Rock 
with its lighthouse will be seen. 
Though the sea on a day like this 
looks quiet, it is not really so, as 
round these Longships Rocks there 
is always a ground swell which 
makes landing there somewhat 
dangerous, as I experienced. 
Knowing the fisherman whose 
duty it was to carry provisions and 
stores of oil, etc., to the rock, I 
told him that I should like to ge 
on a perfectly quiet day, and re- 
ceiving a message from him, a 
party of five of us went down to 
Sennen Cove, and started in his 
boat; but though there was 
scarcely any movement in the sea 
when we put off, by the time we 
got to the rocks the ground swell 
was such that at one moment the 
boat was twenty feet higher than 
when it fell, and as the swell sub- 
sided, it swirled over sunken rocks, 
and revealed the peril of any mis- 
take in landing. The tide did not 
serve for going round to the easy 
landing-place, and we had to make 
for what is considered the stormy 
one. It consists of steps formed 
in the perpendicular side of the 
rock on which the lighthouse 
stands, with only a rope on the 
face of the rock to hold on by. 
The coastguards were there to 
receive us, and told us it was 
imperative that each one should 
stand on the gunwale of the boat and jump 
directly they gave the word. Most of us did so; 
but in one case, if not held back at a critical 
moment, a fatal leap would have been made. It 
is an interesting place to see, and gives one 4 
vivid idea of the perils of the sea. The lighthouse 
was first built of granite about 1793. Its circum 
ference at its base is 68 feet, and the lantern 1s 
123 feet above high-water mark. There are fou! 
keepers, only one of whom is allowed ashore at 2 
time. “There has been a singular fatality about 
these men. In 1877 one of them was washed off 
the rock and was drowned ; the same fate befel 
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three of his predecessors. Another man died in 
the lighthouse, whilst of two others, one committed 
suicide and another became raving mad.” 

It must be a very trying life, cut off as they are 
from the mainland for weeks and sometimes 
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tance, and there are besides the usual “ properties ” 
of a fishing village—the landing-place, paved with 
large stones, the windlass, boats, lobster-pots, etc. 
Anyone visiting the place will recognise at once 
the scenes of many well-known pictures by well- 
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WHITESAND BAY. 


months together. They have one solace, how- 
ever—the coastguards’ quarters are on the top of a 
neighbouring cliff, and by means of signals they 
can communicate with their wives and families. 
One of my friends, Mr. R. H. Carter, under the 
title “ The Signal from the Reef,” made this the 
subject for an effective picture. 

There are several fine views to be had of the 
Land’s End—I mean from a pictorial point of 
view ; but the one given is, I think, the best. At 
any rate, it is from that side that men like Hook 
and Brett have painted it. The colour of the 
rocks, weathered and lichen-covered as they are, 
is good, and in all moods so is the colour of the 
sea. ‘The promontory of the Land’s End is pierced 
by a cavern. It is about fifty yards through, and 
can be visited at low tide. 

There are fine walks on either side, but we will 
take the northward one first, and after admiring 
the view of the cliffs and sea bounded by Cape 
Cornwall and the Brisons, we pass a detached 
rock known as “The Irish Lady,” and presently 
reach Sennen, a fishing village, with a church 400 
feet above the sea, built in 1441. The Cove is a 
very picturesque place, and numberless pictures 
have been painted at this spot. We give a sketch 
of its cottages and beach. The sea here affords 
some capital subjects, as there is a low reef, or 
reefs, called the Cowloes, over which it foams and 
eddies, making an effective break in the mid dis- 


GATHERING BAIT. 


known men. We give an illustration of the broken 
surf round the Cowloes. 

A little way from the Cove is Whitesand Bay, 
famous for the rare and beautiful shells which are 
to be found on its sands, as on so many of the 
smaller bays about this coast. ‘Tradition says 
Athelstane, King Stephen, King John, and Perkin 
Warbeck have either landed or embarked here ; 
but what will interest the modern visitor more, and 
is perhaps of more importance, is that the New 
Atlantic cable was Janded here in June 1881. The 
shore makes a good “bit” in strong contrast to 
the towering cliffs which we are to visit presently, 
and when the interest of girls gathering bait 1s 
added, a picture can be made. 

We must return to the Land’s End to start our 
other walk, which takes the opposite direction and 
is a much longer one, the distance to the Logan 
Rock being between six and seven miles by the 
cliffs. It is doubtful if there is another walk of 
equal length in this country that can exceed this 
in the beauty and grandeur of its cliff scenery. 
Close by on the left is a detached rock known as 
“The Armed Knight.” It bears some resemblance 
to a giant mail-clad figure leaning against the pile of 
rock, a projection of which serves for the bent knees 
of the knight. It is a striking mass, and some 


little distance off, and when the sea is rough, encir- 
cled by flying and seething foam, makes an attrac- 
tive subject for the marine painter. 


Farther on we 














come to another detached rock called Enys 
Dodnan—“the meadow island.” Its summit 
is covered with turf and its outer side pierced with 
a natural archway some forty feet in height. This 
rock may be reached by the adventurous at low 
water. From this we have not far to go before we 
reach Pardenick Point, one of the finest of the fine 
headlands which are so numerous on this “ iron- 
bound ” coast, and perhaps the most characteristic. 
The great granite boulders of which it is com- 
posed are strikingly columnar in arrangement, 
and resemble somewhat the flying buttresses of 
a cathedral, as will be seen from the illustration we 
give. 

Not only is it grand in form, but it is very beau- 
tiful in its combinations of warm lichen coloured 
and covered rock and “ weather-beaten” greys. It 
is the haunt of numberless sea-fowl, who rise up 
in a great cloud of white wings as an intruder 
comes near. Many are the pleasant days I can 
recollect spent on this coast, with no other com 
pany than these birds, amid a silence unbroken 
save by their cries and the sound of the sea. 

But we must not linger, but proceed along the 
cliff walk, sweet with the scent of thyme and 
heather, till we have before us the charming cove 
of Nanjizal, or Mill Bay. ‘The feature of this 
scene that will at once arrest attention is a 
narrow vertical cavern through a headland known 
as Zawn-pig. It is an attractive spot at all times, 
but is seen at its best when the waves are run- 
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This is a very conspicuous and noble object, and 
vies with Pardenick Point in boldness, and its sur- 
roundings are grand also. Nowhere on our coasts 
are there more magnificent cliffs. At what is 
known as the Chair Ladder the cubes on cubes 
of granite rise sheer as though piled up by 
Titans. The colouring of these rocks is a strong 
contrast to the prevailing grey of the granite, and 
is very warm and rich. Seen with a sunset glow 
upon them, they stand out from the deep blue of 
the sea with a gleam and radiance like that of a 
jewel. Beyond Tol-Pedn we reach the quaint 
fishing village of Porth-gwarra, said to be the 
descendant of a Breton fishing village. It has a 
small cove, which is paved, and there are two 
tunnels made through the cliffs, up which the boats 
are hauled. It is a favourite resort of artists, 
who find comfortable, if modest, lodgings in the 
fishermen’s cottages which nestle together here. 
The cliff scenery continues of the same fine cha- 
racter to the Logan Rock, which is the well- 
known “rocking” stone. Besides the set subjects 
which we have named, the artist will find plenty 
of occupation in depicting the less obtrusive 
beauties of this coast ; and indeed he might do 
worse than paint some of these moorlands by the 
sea which he will find on the highlands in this 
neighbourhood. Speaking pictorially, there is one 
drawback to this cliff scenery, which makes it diffi- 
cult to make pictures of it—there is no middle 
distance. It is in most cases a wall of rock and an 








ning high and it is surrounded by the boiling 
surf. It is so we have endeavoured to picture it. 


Continuing our grand walk, we come to Tol- 
Pedn-Penwith—“ the holed headland in Penwith.” 





expanse of sea, and the transition is abrupt. 
sea and cliff are all that can be desired, but one 
feels the want of some intermediate objects between 
the two. 
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It is in only one or two places that a 
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beach can be found from which to paint, so that 
most of the work to be done in this district is with 
a very high horizon, tomythinkinga great drawback. 
But otherwise it is a delightful sketching ground. 
The air is very sweet and bracing, the people are 
very civil and obliging, and a romantic charm of 
legend attaches to all parts of the country we have 
described. If ina prosaic mood, the artist can 
confine himself to what he sees, and find plenty of 
room for his skill. If he chooses to give scope to 
his imagination, he can stand on the Land’s End, 


La 
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and discerning faint on the horizon the outline of 
the Scilly Isles, may remember the tradition that 
they were once connected with the mainland by 
a tract of country call the “Lyonesse,” which 
Spenser and Tennyson have made a fairyland and 
peopled with heroes and aerial beings, and remem- 
ber that it was here the laureate made Arthur fall, 


when 


*‘ All day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea.” 








ARCHED ROCK AT NANJIZAL. 


—_— —_—_._ == a 


Ofte late Pole of Pnnidfree. 


I WILL arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket sings ; 
There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and day 

I hear the lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore ; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements grey, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 


YEATS. 


FROM POEMS BY W. B, 
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** FOR ALWAYS NIGHT AND DAY 
I HEAR THE LAKE WATER LAPPING WITH LOW SOUNDS BY THE SHORE ; 
WHILE I STAND ON THE ROADWAY, OR ON THE PAVEMENTS GREY 
I HEAR IT IN THE DEEP HEART’S CORE.” 











A HOLIDAY RAMBLE IN THE VOLCANIC EIFEL. 


BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 




















THE TWO CASTLES, 


| AST summer we had a wish to discover a new 
4 and comparatively untravelled country, within 

easy distance of London, where hotels and 
travelling would be inexpensive ; we also wished to 
find health, from the influence of pure and bracing 
air, and to refresh our sight and minds with beautiful 
scenery. I hear a reader say, “So do I, but where 
is there any new country under the sun?” 

Under the sun we certainly found it last year, in 
the most glorious August and September I can 
remember ; yet, in spite of the intense sunshine 
(and we were out nearly all day), there was always 
a refreshing breeze from the numerous hill-tops, 
always shade to be found in the abundant and 
deep forests of the Volcanic Eifel. We had long 
wished to visit this region, but it seemed difficult 
of access ; now, since a new route has been opened, 
it is possible to leave Liverpool Street at half-past 
eight in the evening, and to reach Cologne, vd 
the Hook of Holland, at ten minutes past noon 
next day. 

Krom Cologne the Eifel line of railway sets one 
down, in about three hours and a quarter, at Gerol- 
stein inthe Volcanic Eifel. Gerolstein is beautiful ; 
its extinct volcanic hills and its geological wonders 
are most interesting ; Daun (also on the railway 
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line) and its wonderful Crater Lakes must be 
visited. The most lovely place, however, that we 
saw in our holiday ramble was Manderscheid, the 
bourne of our pilgrimage, and “the Pearl of the 
Volcanic Eifel.” 

There is not yet a railway line to Manderscheid, 
for which we were thankful ; one drives to the lovely 
village either from Daun on the Eifel railway, or 
from Wittlich, on the Moselle railway. The 
Volcanic Eifel extends to the banks of both the 
Rhine and the Moselle, and southwards as far as 
that most interesting city, ancient Treves. 

We had been travelling from Daun on such 
very high ground, that as we approached Mander- 
scheid we began'to descend, though the village lies 
more than twelve hundred feet above water level. 
Presently we caught a glimpse of two time-stained 
towers standing near one another ; we learned that 
these were the famous castles of the Counts of 
Manderscheid. As we drove into the village the 
houses looked clean and bright in the evening 
sunshine, vines clung to the freshly whitewashed 
walls, the windowsills and front gardens were gay 
with flowers. 

We had written before we left England to 
bespeak rooms at Hotel Fischer, and when our 
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pleasant-faced landlord came to the door to greet 
us, we were glad to hear that he spoke English 
fluently. He told us supper. would not be ready 
just yet ; so when we had seen our rooms, we 
started for a walk, bent on discovering the ravine 
and its castles. Turning to the left as we went 
out of the hotel, we looked about the quaint 
village street, with the Burgomaster’s old house on 
one side, and the post-office on the other, and, 
taking the first turning on the right, we soon came 
to a handpost at the meeting of several paths ; on 
the handpost was written “The Oberburg,” the 
upper castle, and we at once turned into the path 
to which it pointed. 


We had heard of the beautiful ravine of 
Manderscheid, but we had not expected to find 
anything so lovely as the view that presently re- 
vealed itself. At first our path was hemmed in by 
a hanging wood, which seemed to go sheer down 
to the river-valley below. Our path soon rose into 
a steep ridge, and on the top of this, on the right, 
was a little temple commanding the view. 

We saw below us, glowing in the warm sunset, a 
deep curving ravine, richly wooded on each of its 
steep sides, fantastic grey rocks protruding here 
and there from among the trees. In the midst of 
the ravine was a slaty ridge of irregular outline, 
reaching from one end of the gorge to the other, 
and rising to some height above the sparkling 
river Lieser which flowed on each side of it ; the 
ridge was wooded, and everywhere we saw wild 
flowers and ferns. 

On our right, at the far end of the deep valley, 
we saw the bold tower of the Niederburg, or lower 
castle, surrounded by its ruined walls and battle- 
ments ; it stands on a slaty hill of some height, 
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looked to the left, and saw on a higher hill, also 
completely surrounded by the Lieser, the grand 
and lofty tower of the Oberburg : this is, by some 
centuries, the more ancient of the castles of the 
Counts of Manderscheid. 

The Oberburg looked superbly grand in the 
purple evening shadow; some of the higher 
portions were a rich red brown ; it seemed to tower 
over its rival at the lower end of the ravine. It 
was a grand scene with wonderful effects of light 
and shade along the valley. I am not sure that 
we have ever seen in our travelling rambles anything 
more strikingly original in its beauty. As we stayed 
on at Manderscheid, and saw the ravine at different 
hours, we constantly discovered fresh beauties. 

On this first evening, as we climbed the steep 
way that leads to the Oberburg, we were delighted 
with the constantly changing points of view, and 
with the beauty, and in some cases the rarity of 
the wildflowers which literally cumber the path, 
showing by their abundance that, so far, Mander- 
scheid is not subject to a great influx of tourists. 

We were glad to rest on a bench placed just 
below the tower, and to enjoy the view down the 
ravine, which seemed to end with the massive old 
ruin of the Niederburg. It is evident that both 
the castles have suffered very hard usage. There 
is a tradition that in the twelfth century the whole 
region, with the Oberburg and the Niederburg, 
belonged to the reigning Count Manderscheid ; he 
had two sons, Walter and Richard, and at his 
death these sons divided their father’s posses- 
sions between them. The town of Manderscheid, 
at that time fortified with walls and gates, and the 
upper castle became Walter’s, while Richard took 
the Niederburg and its village, with the remainder 
of the land beyond the Lieser. 








THE ANCIENT CRANE, ANDERNACH, 


detached from the ridge and circled by the Lieser, 
high above its little village of Nieder-Manderscheid 
and the stone bridge over the river. Then we 


But the two brothers were quarrelsome, and 
there were constant disputes between them about 
this division of the Countship ; these disputes greatly 








troubled their mother, the widowed Countess, but 
they would not listen to her attempts to reconcile 
them. 

Walter had a great dislike to cats, and could 
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standing at the open doors of their houses ; others, 
and these were girls and women, stood in a group 
on one side chatting merrily round the village 
pump. Patient, mild-eyed, pale-brown oxen stood 
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not live in the house with one—he considered 2 
cat “the most hateful of all God’s creatures.” But 
although he would not suffer a cat to live in the 
castle, only his brother knew to what a pitch he 
carried his strange antipathy. 

It happened one day that Walter determined to 
go to war with some of his neighbours, and he 
took down his coat of mail which hung against 
the wall of his chamber, to see if it was in good 
order. A cat which had been hidden therein 
sprang out of the armour, flew at the young 
Count’s face, and grievously scratched him. 

Walter loudly exclaimed that only his brother 
could have played him this trick, that the cat had 
been purposely hidden in the coat; drawing his 
sword, he swore on its hilt that he would take im- 
mediate revenge on Richard. Richard’s castle was 
as strong as his own was, but Walter meant to be 
victor in the struggle ; he therefore asked the help 
of the Archbishop of Treves, and undertook to 
become his vassal in payment, for soldiers, and 
means of attack. 

Meanwhile Richard, finding himself also in need 
of an ally, asked Henry Count of Luxemburg to 
come to his help. The lovely peaceful valley was 
soon filled with war and bloodshed, and the strife 
between the brothers lasted for some years. 


The sun had set before we tired of gazing 
at the lovely scene, but we remembered that 
table d’héte was at eight, and that we must no 
longer linger. We came slowly back up the village 


street, getting many a cheerful “Good evening ” 
from the quaint peasants we met. 


Some were 


drinking out of the stone water-trough. While 
we stood admiring them, down the street came a 
long slight-looking waggon filled with an after-crop 
of hay, drawn by two oxen, and driven by a tall, 
blue-gowned, wild-looking woman. 

The women were, as a rule, bare-headed, though 
sometimes, in midday heat, they were shielded by 
a white or coloured kerchief. Next to our hotel 
we noted the house of the Apotheke, the drug 
compounder of the village ; he sat on a bench in 
front of the house, wearing a velvet cap with 
a huge tassel, and smoking an enormous pipe. 

There were some very pleasant Germans among 
the hotel guests, and during our stay we found 
some of them very friendly. The place is much 
resorted to by Germans in the summer holidays. 
Three and sixpence to four shillings a day is the 
price for board and lodging at the hotels (there 
are several). ‘This price includes everything except 
wine, beer, mineral water, and attendance. Break- 
fast at any hour ; dinner at one ; coffee or milk in 
the afternoon ; and supper at eight o’clock. 

Besides the irinumerable walks in the ravine, and 
close at hand, we made several delightful excur- 
sions from Manderscheid, all within the limits of 
good walkers, while the charge for drives is 
extremely moderate. We saw several other places 
as we travelled through the Volcanic Eifel, where a 
most enjoyable summer holiday may be spent, but 
Manderscheid stands above them all for the beauty 
of its scenery and for the exquisite purity and 
health-giving properties of its air. 

In “The Volcanic Eifel” we have written more 
fully about our journey through the lovely valley of 
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the Kyll to Kyllburg, and thence to ancient Treves ; 
my limits here only allow me to speak of our home- 
ward journey beside the blue Moselle to Coblenz, 
and thence by way of Andernach on the Rhine. 
We spent a delightful day at Bertrich, passing 
through Ballay and lovely Alf, but our next halt 
after Treves was at Cochem on the Moselle, a 
charmingly placed town with old quaint streets and 
some remains of an old castle on a vine-clad hill 
high above the town, which has been entirely and 
successfully restored from old designs by the father 
of its present owner. It is furnished throughout 
in accordance with the style of the building, and 
the public are most liberally allowed to see the 
interior on payment of a small fee. 

The great charm of Schloss Cochem to us was 
the exquisite beauty of the varied views to be seen 
from its windows and the outside terraces. The ever 
winding Moselle is a beautiful river, less hackneyed, 
and in some ways more picturesque than the Rhine. 
But the height of the hills on either side, in spite of 
the charming valleys which intersect them, produces 
a warm atmosphere—at least we found Bertrich and 
Cochem very warm last year after the fresh 
mountain air of Manderscheid and Kyllburg. 

The Union Hotel at Cochem was most restful 
and comfortable. 


When we reached the Rhine we found very 
excellent quarters at Andernach Hotel, Hacken- 
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fine and picturesque, with its numerous towers ; 
there are remains of the old palace or castle, and 
two ancient gateways still exist ; the Rhine gate 
beside the river is very interesting. Andernach 
also possesses a sixteenth-century Rathhaus and 
other old buildings ; but its most striking features 
are its position on the Rhine, its grand old watch- 
tower, picturesque from all points, especially from 
the avenue leading to the old Crane. This quaint 
stone crane is close to the river ; and the old relic 
of former days seems to be always hard at work, 
either lading barges with timber or with mill-stones 
from the quarries at Nieder-mendig, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Andernach ; these quarries are well 
worth a visit. 

The whole district, especially along the valley of 
the Brohl, abounds in tufa. This, when pounded 
and mixed with lime, is said to harden under water. 
In this state it is called trass, and is exported in 
large quantities to Holland for the making of dykes 
in that country. We watched the crane deposit 
huge masses of trass in the barges moored in the 
river. 

Andernach tempted us to linger. It is 
certainly a fascinating place ; the views up and 
down the Rhine are splendid, especially at sunset ; 
the moon was at the full during our visit, and it is 
difficult to paint in words the loveliness we saw on 
the grand river. 

We had a perfect day for our drive to the 
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bruch. We stopped at Andernach to visit the 
Abbey of Laach, and the Laacher See or Lake, 
but we found that Andernach itself was full of 
interest. The Romanesque parish church is both 


Laacher See, a few miles from Andernach. It is a 
fine lake, larger than any we had hitherto seen in 
the Eifel, being about five miles in circumference. 
It is said to have been formed by volcanic action, 
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although it is not, like so many of the other lakes, 
in the basin of a crater. As we drew near we 
had a fine view of it between the trees of the thick 
beech wood we drove through ; over the water was 
a slight haze like a silver veil, which added to its 
beauty. On three sides the banks of the lovely 
blue See were thickly wooded, while lofty peaks, 
once the mouths of volcanoes, towered above the 
trees ; on the fourth side the ground is more open 
in front of the beautiful grey abbey-church of 
Laach, a picturesque Romanesque building which 
has been well preserved externally, though when it 
was secularised in the sixteenth century the interior 
was stripped of all treasures except the tomb of 
its founder. The abbey makes a beautiful picture, 
with the lake in front, and its pearly grey walls 
framed by the rich forest background. 

We drove on beside the lake to the little hotel, 
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this, however, as in allelse, they were resigned, and 
gave up their will to God. 

When, however, they came to middle age, they 
thought they should like to leave a~ successor 
behind them, who would carry on their charities 
and inherit their possessions, for they had no near 
kindred. They therefore resolved to build an 
abbey for this purpose, and for the glory of God. 
But the difficulty was to find a site for the building : 
they sought far and near, but without success ; at 
last they decided to give up their project. 

The windows of their chamber looked towards 
the lake, and one evening the light faded much 
earlier than usual ; darkness came quickly on, and 
as they looked out, to their surprise they saw a 
bright light on one side of the lake. 

The knight and his lady, full of wonder, could 
hardly believe their eyes when they saw the light 
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Maria Laach, and lunched there very comfortably ; 
the hotel is on the banks of the lake, and is built 
out of part of the abbey buildings, of which there 
seem to be considerable remains. 

A characteristic legend accounts for the presence 
of so large an abbey in this lonely spot. 

Centuries ago, when all who were not peasants 
lived shut up in their castles and fortresses, and 
most of those who were strong enough preyed 
upon and plundered their weaker brethren, there 
lived in a schloss within sight of the Laacher See a 
knight and his wife, pious God-fearing people, who, 
instead of molesting their neighbours, were prompt 
to help them in sickness and trouble, and were a 
blessing to those among whom they dwelt ; they 
lived happily together, and were beloved by all ; 
but they had one grief—they were childless. In 
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rise from the surface of the water, and remain 
Stationary on the bank. They believed that this 
mysterious beacon was a token sent to them, and 
that the spot on which it remained was to be the 
site of their foundation. 

They sent for the best workmen and collected 
the necessary materials, and they did not spare 
cost on the building. Before their death they 
had the satisfaction of seeing completed the finest 
monastery in this part of Germany, the abbey of 
Laach. 


We drove home by way of the Brohl-thal, which 
makes one realise that one is ina volcanic country. 
The roads are thickly coated with white volcanic 
dust, and beside the road are huge cliffs and blocks 
of tufa and pumice-stone ; one sees, too, the 
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mouths of quarries where excavation is going on. 
The Brohl-thal in itself is beautiful, with its lofty 
wooded banks ; the ever-changing character of the 
scenery is: remarkable ; the trees, just beginning 
to show some autumn variegation, made charming 
contrast with the blocks of pale grey stone that 
protruded here and there among them. All at 
once, at a turn of the road, we came to Bad 
Tonnisstein, a charming little health resort, with a 
mineral-water factory, over the springs, in the midst 
of it; we thought it would be very pleasant to spend 
a few days at Bad Tonnisstein, and explore the 
country round it. Beyond this the valley became 
narrower and more lovely, and soon, as the road 
turned, we had a most picturesque view of the 
church and village of Brohl, with the Rhine 
beyond them. We soon came to the end of the 
valley, and had a pleasant drive home beside the 
Rhine. 


A steep hil) the Krahnenburg, rises behind 
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Andernach, and from the top of this hill the views 
are very fine both up and down the river. 

The limits of this paper keep out the mention 
of several other places in the Volcanic Eifel, well 
suited for a delightful holiday. For beauty of 
scenery, health-giving atmosphere, and cheapness 
of journey and living, it is difficult to find its 
equal. 

We went back to England v/é@ Cologne and the 
Hook of Holland, and at one point of this journey 
we greatly enjoyed the view of the Seven Mountains 
seen from the railway across the river ; we had 
often passed them before, but never so near 
sunset. The Seven Mountains seemed to follow 
us on our way, while they glowed as if with internal 
fire. The Rhine itself, with all its grand beauty, 
has a certain want of freshness, but its lateral 
valleys are usually lovely and worth exploring, 
especially those on its right bank, which really 
may be included in the Volcanic Eifel. 
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THE GOLDEN 


SHOE. 


A LEGEND OF THE EIFEL. 


BOUT halfway between Kyllburg and Treves, 

a little town stands on a hill above the lovely 

valley of the Kyll. On summer nights, 

beside the murmuring river, a weak, plaintive voice 
is heard in sore lamentation. 

The voice utters sobs and bitter cries, sometimes 
there come distinct words, “Oh, my shoe, my little 
golden shoe! Will no one help me to find my 
shoe?” 

Once upon a time, a grand wedding feast was 
held at the largest house of the town on the hill. 
The gaiety of this entertainment was very lively, 
and the merry shouts, the frolicsome laughter of 
the guests, and the sprightly sound of dance- 
music sounded through the open window and 
reached down the hill. 

Sheltered by the close-growing willows, a troop of 
“little people” were nestling together on the river- 
bank, tiny, gray earth-men, with red caps on their 
heads. ‘They dwelt in the holes and caves of the 
craggy river-banks, and only came out at night. 
This evening, however, the enticing music of the 
fifes and fiddles had drawn them forth from their 
holes much earlier than usual. 

How beautiful the lively music sounded to 
the little men ; and the brightly lit windows of the 
house looked most inviting through the gloom that 
now began to close round them. The little earth- 
men wished that they could join the wedding feast — 
they told one another it would be such a happi- 
ness to get one dance with the bride or with her 
pretty bridesmaid. That, however, could not be ; 
men were so wicked and selfish that they would 
not tolerate the presence of the little people in 
their dwellings unless they needed them. If a 
coat or a shoe wanted a stitch—ah that, indeed, was 
another matter ! 


At this thought the little red-capped men hung 
their heads and sighed. They were sad to be so 
shut out from mankind, for they loved them far 
better than the human creatures would have thought 
possible. 

Presently a very small, shrill voice said : 

“You say, grandfather, that we may not 
venture into the house ; but why should we not see 
the wedding feast from outside? The rooms are 
well lighted. Why can we not place ourselves on 
the window-sill of the dancing-room, and peep in? 
No one will notice us.” 

There wasa pause. His elders looked eagerly at 
their little brother, and then at each other, but they 
shook their red-capped heads. The proposal was 
very tempting ; but then it came from the youngest 
of the tribe, and youth is always sanguine and 
presumptuous. 

“It would be too great a risk ; suppose we were 
seen ?” an old gnome said. 

“ Well, let us take the risk,” the young one cried. 
“‘ Before one of the men could reach the door we 
should be out of sight ; our legs are well hung. 
Why should they be angry? It cannot hurt them 
if we only look on at their enjoyment. We mean 
them no harm.” 

Another of the elders frowned. 

“Men are strange creatures, youngster ; as yet 
you have had no experience of their caprices. 
They like one thing and hate another without 
reason ; they want this, and yet they take that. 
They are as contrary as hedgehogs. / know them 
well.” 

The young gnome bent his head, and sat think- 
ing, and thinking, and thinking ; but he could only 
think of the wedding feast. The temptation to see 
it became irresistible. 
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“ Let us try just this once. Who'll follow me?” 
he cried, and he began to run up the hill ; moved 
by a common impulse, his red-capped brethren 
rose in an excited group and followed him. 

Treading swiftly, but carefully, the tiny men 
reached the brilliantly lighted house, and sought a 
safe standpoint outside one of the windows, whence 
they could gaze their fill into the ball-room. 

What a sight met their eyes! The bride looked 
lovely, and the bridegroom was grand as the two 
danced together ; the pretty bridesmaid wore a 
shining garland in her golden hair. The little gnome 
who had led the enterprise could not have enough 
of gazing at her and at all he saw; his wonder 
equalled his delight, for he had never seen any- 
thing of the sort. 

“Tf we could only share it,” he sighed. 
kind is greatly to be envied.” 

His elderly neighbour had seen a great deal ; he 
had also travelled. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“H’m ! they might be enviable, perhaps, if they 
were worthier and cleverer.” 

The youngster thought, “ Ah, that’s very fine, 
but it’s prejudice. Old people always think they 
know best ; they say we youngsters know nothing. 
I will not believe that mankind are as wicked as 
our elders say they are.” 

He was so greedy to see everything, and so 
determined that nothing should escape him, that 
he pushed himself eagerly against the window, and 
knocked his poor little head sharply against the 
woodwork. ‘The pain was great, and he shrieked 
in agony. 

A wedding guest happened to be near this 
window ; he heard the cry, and quickly !ooked out 
to see what had caused it. 

The manikin sprang back, but the moon had 
now risen, and its light betrayed the little company 
of gazers. 

“Come here, come quickly,” cried the frightened 
guest. “The earth-men are spying on us.” 

The music stopped ; the bridegroom paused in 
his dancing, and shouted : 

“ Come along, boys, come along; we'll hunt the 
miserable vermin to their holes again.” 

The gnomes did not hear him ; they fled at full 
speed to their rock dwellings, followed by the 
bridegroom and his companions, who flung stones 
at the flying earth-men. At last one of the youths 
stopped and gave a joyful cry ; he stooped and 
picked up a small shining object. 


“ Man- 





THE GOLDEN SHOE. 


‘See what a prize I have found !” he said. 

His companions stopped and gathered round 
him ; they were eager to examine closely the tiny 
golden shoe which the youth had found on the 
ground. 

“It’s so small ! It must belong to an earth-man,” 
one of them said. 

“Tis a contemptible little thing,” said another. 

* But it is pure gold ; only feel its weight,” cried 
a third. 

“Let us take it to the caves. Perhaps the rogue 
who dropped it will come out for it, and we shall 
catch him.” 

“No, no, better take it to the goldsmith—he will 
give us a good price for it, and we will share it in 
more liquor.” 

Applause followed this proposal. The little shoe 
was triumphantly carried to the goldsmith, who 
gave the already half-drunken young fellows about 
a quarter of its value, and this they at once spent in 
drink at the nearest Gasthaus. 

While the rough youths made a hue and cry 
after the fugitives, the youngest gnome had been 
sorely punished for his curiosity and his presump- 
tion. It was he who had dropped his shoe as he 
fled with his brethren, and now he came wandering 
back, when the revellers had dispersed, to look for 
it. He knew too well, poor, sad little elf, that he 
dared never again show himself among his brethren 
with only one shoe ; this was the law. His com- 
rades mourned his absence, and longed for his 
return, but they were powerless to alter the laws of 
their race. 

The poor manikin did not find his shoe, for he 
did not seek it at the goldsmith’s ; he still looks, 
it is said, for it among the crags and in the wooded 
valley, and his sobs and cries are heart-stirring to 
those who hear them. His curiosity has been bitterly 
punished. His brethren cannot help him, but their 
hearts ache for his sorrow. ‘They have never since 
looked on at a wedding ; but they took their revenge 
on the cruel bridegroom who in the midst of his 
own happiness proved so merciless to them and to 
their poor little comrade. 

Before the newly married pair left the house the 
day after the wedding, the gnomes pronounced 
ovet the bridegroom a magic spell. Every child 
born to him was undersized. So small were the chil- 
dren that when full-grown they were known through- 
out the region by the name of “ The Stumps.” 
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WICKED JUTTA. 


, A LEGEND 
HERE stands not far from Daun (a town of 
the Volcanic Eifel) a lofty hill called the 
Maiiseberg with three craters ; these are now 

filled with water, and are called the Crater Lakes 
of Gemiind, of Schalkenmehrer, and of Weinfelder. 
The first two lakes are lovely, and peaceful-looking ; 
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tradition tells us the origin of the weird and sad- 
looking Weinfelder Maar. 

Once there was no such a thing as a crater on 
the Maiiseberg ; there was instead a level stretch of 
land on the hilltop, and on it stood the finest castle 
of the region, the castle of the Count von Weinfeld. 
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Its magnificence was on a par with the goodness 
of its owner ; the inhabitants of the little village 
beneath the castle walls looked on him as their 
father, and those among them poorer than their 
fellows received a daily ration of bread and meat 
at the castle gates. 

His wife, the proud and handsome Countess 
Jutta, was a cruel-hearted woman. She did not 
care how much was spent on outside pomp and 
splendour, but she detested her husband’s charities ; 
she loudly declared the villagers were rogues and 
impostors—it seemed, indeed, as if she were 
possessed by an evil spirit, for whether she were 
within or without the castle, she never missed an 
opportunity for unkind words and actions. She 
did not even spare her husband, and his usually 
cheerful, benevolent face was often clouded by his 
sorrow for her unkindly ways and words. 

He soon found that it was useless to reason or 
remonstrate with her, she only scoffed at his 
attempts to soften her hard and cruel heart. The 
Count’s sole comfort was in his beautiful little boy, 
and in the love and gratitude of his vassals. 

It happened one day that he went to a distant 
forest, on a hunting expedition, and before he 
mounted his well-tried war-horse Falchert, which 
had borne him faithfully through so many battles, 
he besought the Countess, who had come out to 
witness his departure, to be a good housewife in 
his absence. 

“ Above all,” he said earnestly, “I ask you to 
see that the daily dole which I usually bestow with 
my own hands is regularly distributed, for remem- 
ber, Jutta, God’s blessing will not dwell with those 
who fail in charity.” 

She listened in silence, but her face looked sour, 
for she inwardly resolved to disobey him ; and 
while her husband rode away, she told herself that 
his absence, which might perhaps last for several 
days, gave her an opportunity to pu: an end to 
this foolish assemblage of beggars at the gates of 
the castle. She knew that she was greatly feared, 
and she felt that she had power to terrify the 
vassals into submission. 

She went to the justice room and summoned 
her husband’s steward. 

“When those beggars appear at the gates, drive 
them forth with whips,” she said sternly, “and if 
that does not frighten them from coming set the 
dogs on them. I will not have one of the rogues 
within my gates ; if my commands are slighted, I 
know how to punish.” 

The steward looked grave, and felt unwilling ; 
but he bade the servants obey their mistress’s com- 
mands, and they well knew how unmercifully she 
punished the slightest fault among them. 

When the pensioners came next morning for 
their dole they were surprised to find the servants 
armed with whips, instead of seeing the welcome 
baskets of food to which they were accustomed. 
rhe poor people stood in a crowd in the court- 
yard frightened and bewildered at this change. 
lhe serving men made a show of zeal by cracking 
their whips, but they took care that no one felt 
so much as a flick from the lash, and they 
whispered : y 

“Get you gone, good people, and be quick about 


it, before we are forced to whip you in earnest. 
The devil rules the house now, we cannot help 
you. 

At this there came a movement in the crowd, 
and it soon drifted out of the once hospitable 
gates. 

The Countess had watched the effect of her 
commands from a window, and she congratulated 
herself on the success of her plan. On reflection, 
however, she was not satisfied with her morning’s 
work ; there were still many other what she called 
mal-practices to be amended ; the Count had not 
said how long he should be away, and she longed 
for money, so it behoved her to make the best use 
she could of her time. 

She again summoned the steward, and bade him 
send out messengers to collect tithes and other 
dues fiom her husband’s vassals ; she knew that 
he sometimes remitted these, and also sometimes 
entirely forgot to reclaim them. 

“ Noble lady,” the steward answered, “how will 
it be if there is no money in the houses of these 
peasants? Some of them are very poor.” 

“Then you must take in kind,” she said scorn- 
fully ; ** you will find corn, and I command you to 
take as much as will cover the amount owing ; the 
harvest is ended, the barns must be full. Do not 
dare to return empty-handed,” she said mena- 
cingly. 

The servants feared to disobey her, and the 
hardly extorted sums were brought back to the 
castle. Jutta saw waggons filled with the wheat of 
those who could not pay in coin come toiling up 
the hill-side, and she smiled with scornful triumph. 
She told herself she was doing good work, the 
country had long needed such government, and she 
shamelessly prayed that God would defer her 
husband’s return till she had carried out all the 
reforms she meditated. 

Three days went by, and the household, which 
she now took care to maintain at the least possible 
cost, were so occupied from morning till night with 
the amount of work laid on them by their mistress, 
that they did not keep so strict a watch as usual. 
So on the fourth day it came to pass that a poor 
feeble old man was able to find his way to the 
Countess’s apartments, and to fall on his knees 
before her. 

“Look at me, noble lady,” he said ; “I am old 
and weak and wretched, hunger and sickness stare 
me in the face, my feet are covered with wounds, 
and yet your people have driven me away when I 
only asked for straw to lie on, and a crust of bread. 
I beseech you, gracious lady, to punish these hard 
men 25 

“Yes, I will punish them, because they have 
suffered a beggar’s fect to soil the floor of my 
chamber,” the Countess said in a terrible voice. 

The old man trembled ; he turned yet paler as 
he looked at the haughty lady ; his lips quivered as 
he answered : 

“Have mercy, noble Countess, take pity of my 
need ; I have perhaps only a few days to live, do 
not let me die at your threshold—I ask buta bit of 
straw and a crust. Remember His words, lady, 
who said, ‘What you do to the least of these My 
brethren, you have done it to Me.’” 
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She gave a scornful laugh. 

“What isthat tome? Begone, wretch! begone 
from my sight, else the dogs shall drive you out.” 

The old man tottered out of the lady’s chamber, 
trembling from head to foot ; he tottered too as he 
crossed the castle court followed by her scornful 
eyes. Then Jutta loosed her fierce dogs, and with 
loud cries she set them on to the wretched old man. 

“Tt is time that a striking example was made so 
as to keep beggars from the castle gate,” she said 
in a lofty tone. “Seize him,” she called loudly to 
the dogs. 

Obedient to her voice, they sprang with loud 
cries on the old man, flung him to the ground, 
and buried their fearful fangs in his flesh !—soon 
only a bloody mass lay motionless on the stones of 
the court... . 

As the beggar died, the sky suddenly darkened, 
lightning flashed out of it, thunder rolled in awful 
peals round the castle, and was echoed back by the 
surrounding hills . . . then with a mighty crash 
the earth yawned into a mighty gulf ; monstrous 
water-spouts rose out of the depth thus opened, 
and towered above the battlements, then they burst 
asunder and utterly swallowed up the castle. 

One boy only remained to tell the terrible story. 
He had fled from the castle, and had seen its 
awful destruction ; when he recovered from the 
terror that overcame him at the sight, he slowly 
climbed the hill on which the castle had stood, and 
looked about him. Not a stone remained of the 
mighty castle of Weinfeld—its site was occupied by a 
deep hollow half filled with dark and foaming water. 
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The lad turned away to seek his master ; he soon 
met the Count returning. Struck by the horror in 
the boy’s face, the Count exclaimed : 

“Have you bad news, Hans? Has an enemy 
attacked the castle in my absence ?” 

“It is worse than that, far worse, Herr Count ; 
the castle has sunk into the bowels of the moun- 
tain, and water flows where it stood.” 

The Count stared hard at the boy. 

“You must have lost your senses, Hans ; I would 
as soon believe that water would gush from the 
earth when my horse Falchert stamps his hoof on 
the hill-side.” 

At the words, Falchert stamped on the ground, 
and a spring of clear water issued forth. 

Then a great terror seized Count Weinfeld. He 
spurred Falchert up the hill-side. His castle had 
disappeared, and in its place was a dark lake ; upon 
it he saw his child’s cradle, and within it his boy 
peacefully asleep. The Count stood wondering 
how best he could reach his little one, when, to his 
surprise, the cradle floated towards him; the 
wonder-stricken father snatched the child to his 
breast, and, mounting his horse, rode away. 

Count Weinfeld was never seen again, but some 
time after a monastery was built beside the lake to 
commemorate this terrible judgment, and people 
said the Count’s voice might be heard among those 
of the singing monks in the choir. Not far distant 
from the lonely little chapel that still stands beside 
the mournful Weinfelder Maar is a spring called to 
this day by the name of “ Falchert’s Brunnen.” 

KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 





A GREAT DUTCH ARTIST. 


MR. JOSEF 


N the great Ryks Museum, or National Gallery, 
of Amsterdam, there is the finest collection 
of Dutch art in the world, and there, be- 

neath the same roof as the masterpieces of Rem- 
brandt, Gerard Dow, Franz Hals, Jan Steen, and 
many others, may be seen a few portraits by a 
certain Charles Howard Hodges. The portraits 
are not particularly striking or rememberable, 
and yet, for us, a~peculiar interest attaches to 
them. 

Charles Howard Hodges was born in England 
in 1764; when about twenty-five years of age he 
went to Holland, and there he became well known 
as a painter. His portraits of several eminent 
men of his time were considered admirable like- 
nesses—one of them, which represented Louis 
Bonaparte—for a space of four years King of 
Holland—is now in the Ryks Museum. But far 
more interesting than the canvases of our country- 
man is the fact that he was an esteemed teacher, 
and that one of his pupils was Cornelis Kruseman, 


ISRAELS. 


the first master of the greatest living Dutch painter, 
Josef Israéls. 


Kruseman was chiefly an_ historical painter. 
One of his principal pictures was “The Departure 
of Philip 1 from Scheveningen”—that departure 
which meant so much for Holland. The Spanish 
King was accompanied to the boat by the young 
Prince of Orange, and complained bitterly to him 
of the opposition to his measures manifested by 
his Dutch subjects. Seizing Prince William by 
the wrist, he exclaimed violently : “It is you that 
are to blame for this, you, you, you!” The 
King was right. In the silent young soldier he 
had recognised his worst enemy, and Holland’s 
best friend. It is a curious coincidence that the 
only historical picture by Josef Israéls depicts 
“William of Orange defying the decrees of the 
Spanish King.” ‘This picture was painted for the 
Universal Exhibition at Paris in 1855, but it was- 
not the fruit of Kruseman’s teaching. 














MR. JOSEF ISRAELS. 


On leaving the studio of his Dutch master 
young Israéls had betaken himself to Paris : there 
he studied under Ze Pere Picot, a man who, 
although no great artist himself, seems to have 
been a most unusually successful teacher, since 
among his pupils we find such distinguished names 
as Josef Israéls, Cabanel, Bouguereau, Gustave 
Moreau, and Emile Lévy. 

In 1846 Israéls had completed his studies with 
Picot. He was then twenty-two years of age, 
having been born at Groningen, in North Holland, 
in 1824. Returning to his native land, he found 
so much that was beautiful and pathetic in the 
lives of the humble people surrounding him, that 
he no longer felt any desire to draw on his imagina- 
tion for his subjects—still less from the history of a 
dead past ; but, like the true, faithful son of Holland 
that he has proved himself to be, he devoted his 
great genius to bringing before the world the 
sorrows and the strivings of those who go down to 
the sea in ships, while many a cottage interior bears 
pathetic evidence that the goodman spends 
most of his life on the treacherous ocean. 

Scheveningen is the favourite haunt of 
most Dutch painters, as a glance at the 
catalogue of any collection of their works will 
show, and it is easily understood that such 
should be the case. While being close to 
the gay and pleasant town of the Hague, in 
which the best intellectual and social life of 
the Netherlands is to be found, Scheveningen 
offers endless attractions of its own. From 
here the great herring fisheries take place ; 
the curious flat-bottomed boats, with their 
brown sails marked “Schev. 17” (or what- 
ever the number may be), are drawn up in 
line along the beach ready to float out on the 
next tide, and on their return a gay crowd 
assembles on the sands—mothers, sisters, 
sweethearts, wives, and little ones, all come to 
greet the returning fishers with their scaly load. 

These are the scenes we know from 
Mesdag’s canvases—with him the boat, the 
sea, the sky, take the prominent place, while 
the fisherfolk are detail. Israels reverses the 
situation: his pictures, one and all, abound in 
human interest, and that is the secret of his 
greatness. A drowned fisherman carried by 
two stalwart comrades, and preceded by the 
desolate wife, leading her two little children 
by the hand, is the subject of one work, to 
which the cruel grey sea forms but a back- 
ground. In another there is a more cheerful 
tone. The sea is smooth and friendly, but 
that which interests us is the little boy sailing 
his boat on the shore: he has waded into 
the water, which reaches to his knees, but with 
one hand he holds tightly to the skirt of the 
bigger sister, who watches him with motherly 
tenderness. And the boat—what is it? Nothing 
more than one of those wooden shoes, probably the 
gitl’s, worn by all the men, women, and children 
along the coast of Scheveningen! A bit of stick, 
with a rag fastened to it, is sturdily set up as a mast 
and sail, and the baby boat is as promising-looking 
an one of its kind as any of the larger craft that 
g° out with their nets on the stormy sea. 
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Both of these pictures were exhibited this year at 
the Grafton Gallery, with many another\from the 
magic brush of Josef Israéls. “Old and Worn- 
Out ” was one of the largest and most important. 
In one of those curious wall-beds which are a 
feature of Dutch cottages there lies an old man, 
propped up with pillows. Facing him sits an old 
woman, mending a fishing-net, which is twisted 
round a chair in front of her. Evidently the son 
is fisherman now, for the old man has finished his 
wanderings ; his chair, with its broken wicker seat, is 
pushed against the wall—it too is old and worn-out. 

One of Israéls’ great pictures which does not 
awaken feelings of sadness is “The Sewing School 
at Katwyk.” Katwyk is a small place on the coast 
not far from Scheveningen, and is chiefly re 
markable as possessing the largest sluices in the 
world. Here Father Rhine after all his wanderings 
ends his career, and being, like the poor fisherman 
in the picture, old and worn-out, he needs some 
help before he can merge his weak existence in the 
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JOSEF ISRAELS IN HIS STUDIO. 


strong waters of the ocean. To this purpose huge 
locks have been made in which the slow waters are 
collected, and when at ebb tide the sluice-gates are 
opened, the torrent pours forth at the rate of one 
hundred thousand cubic feet per second. ‘The 
village of Katwyk is not as picturesque as that of 
Scheveningen, but its Orphan Asylum and _ its 
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Sewing School have been immortalised by the ¢ 
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brush of the Dutch painter. It is a dear, good old 
woman who sits at the table and cuts out the work 
for the seventeen young girls sewing round her. 
One remarkable feature of the picture strikes us 
every one of the girls has a footstool! With us a 
footstool is a luxury to which only the elders are 
entitled, but anyone who has travelled in Holland 
will have noticed the abundance of these little 
comforts, which are hollow, and in the winter have 
charcoal burned in them. The country being so 
damp, that which with us is a luxury there becomes 
a necessity. There is a particularly peaceful atmo- 
sphere about this picture—even the cat seems to 
purr contentedly. I believe that it is the nearest 
approach to happiness that Israéls has portrayed, 
and if a man’s wealth be in proportion to the fewness 
of his wants, we may suppose that his happiness 
will follow a like course. There is a remarkabie 
similarity of feature in all these seventeen girls, but 
this is really a peculiarity of the country. The type 
has little variation—as a rule the features are small 
and regular, the hair is almost always fair, and is 
invariably parted in the middle, and brushed 
smoothly over the forehead at each side. The 
pretty white cap completes the picture. 

It was on a bright September afternoon of last 
year that I had the pleasure of making the personal 
acquaintance of Mr. Josef Israéls. His house, 
which lies midway between the Hague and Schev- 
eningen, faces the canal ; the boats, with their loads 
of herrings from the fisheries, pass slowly along the 
turbid waters, drawn by a man, a boy, or sometimes 
even bya woman, having looped round the shoulders 
a rope, the other end of which is fastened to a 
crazy mast on the vessel. It is a laborious mode of 
making a living, and progress is slow, as with head 
bent low and shoulders stooped forward the carrier 
draws the clumsy boat along the towing-path. ‘This 
is one of the sights which greet the Dutch painter 
when he looks from his front windows, but the 
studio in which he works is in the garden at the 
back of the house, and a long covered passage unites 
the two. At the end of this passage a flight of 
steps leads to a door, and on passing this I found 
myself in the presence of Holland’s greatest living 
artst. 

A little old gentleman, dressed in a brown velvet 
coat, with silver white hair, the most kindly smile 


Such is 
He speaks five or six languages, 
and if all are as good as his English they must 


and the pleasantest voice imaginable. 
Josef Israels now. 


indeed be excellent. At the time of my visit he 
was at work on the picture which lies to the left in 
the accompanying illustration. It is a reproduc- 
tion in water colours of the well-known oil paint- 
ing “ Silent Company,” which belongs, like many 
another masterpiece from the same brush, to Mr. 
Staats Forbes. It is part of the result of Mr. 
Israéls’ social creed that he never paints a man or 
woman alone. Here the man who is filling his 
pipe has the silent company of his faithful dog. 
There were not many pictures in the studio, for 
Mr. Israéls can scarcely paint quickly enough to 
satisfy the admirers of his beautiful work. On the 
wall to the right a portrait will be seen. It is a 
mezzotint from the oil painting by Herkomer of 
Mr. Forbes, who gave it to the Dutch artist, for 
whom he has such unbounded admiration. Mr. 
Israéls told me of his first visit to London in 
1862, when two of his pictures, “ Shipwrecked ” 
and “The Cradle,” were shown at the Great 
Exhibition. They were at once bought by another 
English art lover, Mr. Arthur Lewis. On that 
occasion Mr. Israéls “made the friendship ”—as 
he prettily expressed it—of Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Sir John Millais, Mr. Ouless, Mr. Herkomer, Mr. 
Solomon, and many others. 

“ But you have not mentioned Mr. Watts,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘“ You surely admire his work.” 

“Ah, yes,” he answered, smiling, “he has a 
great brush.” 

We then talked about music, of which Mr. Israels 
is passionately fond. 

“ But painting is more difficult than music,” he 
said. ‘To be a good painter you must know the 
whole human body in all its complexity.” 

“ And to be a good musician you must know the 
whole human soul, and every emotion of which it 
is capable—for, unless you can reproduce these, 


the music will be nothing,” I ventured to inter- 
pose. 
A bright smile lit up the keen, intellectual face. 
“You are right,” he said, “ but that is high Art.” 
It is the art that Mr. Josef Israéls practises him- 
self. 


ELEONORE D’ESTERRE-KEELING 
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the next morning at Pembroke College, 
to receive an admonition or fine. The 
morning, however, passed, but no 
student presented himself, and it was 
not till late in the afternoon that he 
made his appearance, with the apology 
that he had been rushing round the 
city all day, trying to find Pembroke 
College, and had only just succeeded 


in discovering it! Did the proud 
Christ Church man think it beneath 


him to be aware of the existence of 
the little College, nestling so modestly 
almost under the very shadow of his 
own magnificent pile, yet on which his 
eye must have rested many times a 
day as he went in and out of the grey 
dome of “ Tom Gate” ? 

For those, however, who love the 
memory of the grand old Master of the 
English language, who, as a struggling 
student, passed at the University some 
of the “unhappiest months of his 
unhappy life,” Pembroke has an in- 
terest second to no other college in 
Oxford, while its unique, almost lonely, 
situation in the little quiet street, 
hedged in by the ancient church and 
churchyard of St. Aldate’s, has a charm 
all its own. 

It was in the autumn of 1728 
(October 31) that a raw-boned country 
lad, of huge proportions, with a seared 
face and bleared eyes, as Carlyle de- 
scribes him, slovenly attired in shabby 
clothes, entered Oxford for the first 
time, accompanied by his father. 
Whether it was by dint of sacrifices 
that the poor bookseller of Lichfield 
had managed to scrape together a few 
pounds for his son’s initiatory ex- 
penses at the University, or whether a 
friendly hand had been held out with 








ENTRANCE TO PEMBROKE COLLEGE. 


(Dr. ¥ohnson's window is on the second floor above the porch.) 


‘* That fair city wherein make abode 
So many learned imps that shoot abroad.” 
SPENSER. 


HERE is an anecdote current in Oxford of an 
undergraduate of Christ Church, who, having 
been caught transgressing the rules, was 

requested by the Proctor to call upon him early 


promises of future aid—never to be 
fulfilled—we know not. The father’s 
hopes were all centred no doubt in 
his clever boy, and with what expec- 
tations and daydreams—doomed, alas ! 
to be disappointed—the two set out may be con- 
ceived. 

The first sight of the “City of Colleges” must 
have been striking to the traveller entering it 
before the advent of railways, when the ingress 
would be by one of the four old gates which formerly 
formed part of the city walls. His eye would 
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rest on a fair scene ; ancient grey edifices nestling 
picturesquely among trees and verdure, their 
rugged outlines softened by creeping ivy and 
variegated foliage ; here 
and there the numerous 
pinnacles of the towers 
and churches, which 
have earned for Oxford 
the name of the “city 
of a thousand spires,” 
reflecting in the sun 
shades of yellow, golden, 
red and orange : joyous 
voices of students in 
their quaint costumes 
echoing along the pic- 
turesque streets, as they 
flit in and out of the 
cloisters and courts of 
the “ English Athens ” ; 
and in the background 
green meadows and 
flowering meads, through 
which glide two limpid 
rivers, their banks 
fringed with overhang- 
ing trees, casting deep 
shadows on the clear 
waters beneath. 
Johnson, we know, 
had not much love for 
architectural _ beauty : 
“A building,” he once 
remarked, “is not made 
more convenient for 
being decorated with su- 





ae 





ous 


From the corner of the same street he could 
watch the light falling upon the effigy of the 
Virgin and Child, over the porch of St. Mary’s 
Church, for which Arch- 
bishop Laud had been 
made to pay so dearly 
by the Puritans ;3 and 
with sad interest follow 
the footsteps of the 
Oxford martyrs from the 
chancel of that same 
church, where they were 
cited to appear, to St. 
Michael’s gaunt old 
Saxon tower, where, 
above North Gate, stood 
the Bocardo prison. 
From the window 
in the bastion wall 
Cranmer on his bended 
knees, with his manacled 
hands clasped in prayer, 
had watched the martyr- 
dom—foreshadowing his 
own coming doom—of 
the aged Latimer and 
the bold Ridley, under 
the shade of Balliol Col- 
lege. From Balliol itself 
had come the greatest 
scholar* of the medi- 
eval age, the “ Morning 
Star” who had heralded 
the dawn of that Re- 
formation for which the 
“Noble Three” laid 








perfluous carved work.” 
... Still a strange peace 
and quiet as he looked round him must have 
come over the morbid spirit of the boy, who had 
even then begun to feel the burden of that gloom 
and despair which really never left him.! 

And what thoughts would fill his mind as he 
would saunter for the first time round the city, 
where memories of the great, the good, and the 
noble, which are linked indissolubly to every stone 
of its edifices and every corner of its streets, would 
meet him on every side! He would no doubt 
stand to admire the High Street with its “ undula- 
ting sweep and gentle descent”; Magdalen 
College, like a sentinel, guarding its entrance, 
whose shady water walks and avenue of willows 
the three great Oxford reformers—Erasmus, Colet, 
and More—had doubtless often together trod, 
bound as they were by a friendship which lasted 
till death. Or, passing as he had his own early 
years among books, can we not think he would 
stroll with delight through the little medizval 
looking street, with projecting gables nearly 
meeting overhead, called Magpie or Wynking 
Lane,” which tradition points out as the residence 
of the Lorraine printer, Wynkin de Worde, and the 
birthplace of the first books printed in Oxford. 


! Boswell says that at twenty Johnson ‘felt himself over- 
whelmed with a horrible hypochondria, with perpetual 
irritation, fretfulness, and impatience, and with a dejection and 
gloom and despair which made existence a misery.” 

* Now Grove Street. 


MAGPIE OR WYNKING LANE, NOW GROVE STREET. 


down their lives. But, 
most of all, perhaps, the 
country lad would trace with eagerness the few 
but certain footsteps at Oxford of the “Swan of 
Avon.” At the old Crown Inn® in North Gate 
Street,° kept by John Davenant, the great Shake- 
speare used to stop when on his journeys between 
London and Stratford.? There the child, afterwards 
Sir William Davenant, the Poet Laureate,* was 
born ® to whom Shakespeare stood godfather '° over 


5 The Puritans thought this statue of the Virgin Mary with 
the Infant Jesus and a small crucifix savoured of Romanism ; 
they therefore included it in the articles of impeachment against 
the Archbishop. 

* John Wyclif was Master of Balliol College. 

5 The old Crown Inn was pulled down in 1773. The site is 
now occupied by a tailor’s shop. A few years ago a workman 
who was repairing a room on the second floor, which 
Shakespeare is supposed to have occupied, found under the 
plaster some inscriptions in Elizabethan character. See ‘‘ Notes 
and Queries,” 8th ser. iii. January 28, 1893, 

® Now Cornmarket Street. 

7 Aubrey says that ‘‘ Shakespeare, who was wont to go into 
Warwickshire once a year, did commonly lye at the Crowne 
Taverne at Oxford, where he was exceedingly respected." Also 
that ‘‘ Mistress Davenant was a very beautiful woman and a very 
good wit, her conversation was exceedingly agreeable, but of 
very light import,” while her husband was ‘‘a very grave and 
decent citizen, who looked after his business better than he did 
after his wife.” 

8 Davenant succeeded Ben Jonson as Laureate, and wrote the 
first English Opera (‘‘The Siege of Rhodes"), which was 
produced in London in 1656. 

® In the Baptismal registry of St. Martin is recorded ‘‘ 1605, 
William Davenant, son of John Davenant, vintner, March 5." 

10 The boy at ten years of age wrote a poem “ in remembrance 
of Master William Shakespeare.” Pope tells us that he was 
proud of being taken for Shakespeare's son, and the scandal of 
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the font in the old city church of St. Martin’s or 
Carfax. Then entering St. Aldate’s Street, with its 
low-roofed timbered houses, and the quaint eaves 
and gables of the palace of the last Abbot of Osney, 
the young scholar would get his first glimpse of the 
magnificent pile known as the Cathedral Church of 
Christ, that noble foundation of the mighty Cardinal 
Prince of England, where, as a modern writer has 
said, his genius still burns.' Nearly opposite, 


almost sheltered by those grand old courts, from ° 


which he would daily hear 


. “the warning sounds of Wolsey’s bell 
Float o’er the City like his last farewell,” 


rise the sombre walls of his own little college, so 
humble, so unpretentious, and yet which the 
shabby student was to make known to all posterity 
as the “College of Johnson.” 

Pembroke College, originally Broadgates Hall, 
is built on the site of one of the most ancient halls 
in Oxford, which existed prior to the Norman 








BOCARDO PRISON, ABOVE NORTH GATE. 


Conquest. Its present foundation dates from 1624, 
when the hall was turned into a college by 
James 1, endowed by Thomas Tesdale and 
Richard Wightwick, and named after William 
Herbert, the great Earl of Pembroke—the friend of 
Shakespeare—then Chancellor of the University. 


the day at Oxford gives credence to the tale. ‘Don't you 
know, boy,” a college dignitary is reported to have said to him 
ence when he mentioned his godfather, ‘‘ that you have been 
taught not to take God's name in vain?" This story rests on 
the authority of Oldys. See ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 8th ser. iii. 
January 28, 1893. 

' Wolsey obtained a patent for a building wh'ch was to be 
known as Cardinal College, afterwards called Christ Church. 
The foundation stone was laid in 1525. Before the edifice was 
finished the Cardinal was disgraced. ~ Yet amid all his anxieties 
and trials he did not forget it, and addressed an earnest petition 


to Henry vii. ‘that His Majesty would suffer his college at 
Oxford to go on.” 
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Pembroke, as has been said, has a position 
peculiarly different from the other colleges. Very 
near Carfax, the centre of the city, it yet lies perdu 
down a small old-fashioned back street, fronting 
the creeper-covered church of St. Aldate’s (y® 
Church by y® old Gate), out of the font of which, 
as Hearne tells us in his diary, “it was the 
custom of the people of the parish to eat sugar 
sops on Holy Thursdays.” On one side the 
college is flanked by the old almshouses built by 
Wolsey for military and naval almsmen, now used 
as a private dwelling.? Near by is an alehouse, 
so very ancient that, may be, it is the one to which 
Johnson referred when, fifty years after he left 
Oxford, meeting an old fellow student in the 
streets of London, he reminded him how they 
went “drinking at an alehouse near Pembroke 
College.” Farther on is Folly Bridge, on which 
used to stand the old Watch Tower used by Roger 
Bacon in 1134 as an observatory, with its curious 
legend, that if a more learned man than the 





TAKEN DOWN IN 1771. 


philosopher passed under, it would fall. ‘“‘ Beware 
of walking near the Friar’s Tower,” was the warn 
ing to a youth on entering the University. It was 
only taken down in 1779, so we can suppose that 
Johnson also tried his luck, and whcn he wrote his 
poem, “ The Vanity of Human Wishes,” he re- 
ferred to the legend in the lines : 
** When first the College rolls receive his name, 

The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame : 

Resistless burns the fever of renown, 

Caught from the strong contagion of the gown: 

O’er Bodley’s dome his future labours spread, 

And Sacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head.” 


? It was the residence of the late G. J. Romanes, the friend 


and pupi! of Darwin, who died there May 23, 1894 
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The University of Johnson’s days shone with a 
very faint lustre, for the eighteenth century was a 
dark period for Oxford ; learning was neglected, 
having sunk to its lowest ebb, while morals were 
bad. In the colleges—if we can credit the testi- 
mony of contemporaries—there was but slight con- 
trolling discipline, and teachers seemed to have 
had little or no sense of their responsibilities. 
Lord Malmesbury tells us “that a gentleman 
commoner was under no restraint, and tutors, with 
few exceptions, gave themselves no concern at all 


quotes,* 1770 was perhaps the worst time at the 
University. The gaudies or college feasts were 
scenes of wild licence, and we hear of the head of 
a certain college being regularly assisted to bed by 
his butler. Vicesimus Knox, who was a Fellow of 
St. John’s in 1778, writes‘ that he “saw immo- 
rality, habitual drunkenness, idleness and ignorance 
boastingly obtruding themselves on the public 
view”; and “that a man might be a drunkard, a 
debauchee, and yet long escape the Proctor’s 
animadversion, but no virtues could protect you if 





PALACE OF THE LAST ARROT OF OSNEY, OR FIRST BISHOP OF OXFORD, 


about their pupils.” He also says that he never 
saw his but “during a fortnight when I took it 
into my head to study trigonometry”; while 
Gibbon, the historian, who entered Magdalen in 
1752, and gives such a terrible picture of the tone 
and discipline of that college, wrote of his tutor that 
“he well remembered he had a salary to receive, 
and only forgot that he had a duty to perform.” ! 
He considers, too, he spent at Oxford the fourteen 
most unprofitable months of his whole life. 

Just five years before Johnson’s time, we are 
told that the Senior Proctor and the pro-Proctors 
were found by the Vice-Chancellor at a tavern at 
an “unreasonable hour, and to their great reluc- 
tance were sent to their colleges.” Story, the 
Quaker, who visited Oxford in 1731, says: “Of all 
places wherever I have been, the scholars of Oxford 
were the rudest, most giddy and unruly rabble, 
and most mischievous.” A little later, in 1735, 
Richard West wrote from Christ Church: “Con- 
sider me in a strange country inhabited by things 
that call themselves Doctors and Masters of Art, a 
country flowing with syllogisms and ale, where 
Horace and Virgil are equally unknown.” ? 

According to Newman, whom Mark Pattison 


t «* Miscellaneous Works,” i. 54. 
2 Gray's ‘‘ Letters,” ii. 1. 


you walked on Christ Church meadows or in the 
High Street with a band tied too low, or no band 
at all; with a pigtail, or with a green or scarlet 
coat.”® ‘The students spent their time cockfight- 
ing, strolling in the coffee-houses or lounging, 
elegantly attired, in Merton Gardens, which had 
been a fashionable place of resort since Charles | 
and Henrietta Maria had held their court in that 
college, while their evenings would be given up to 
* Bacchanalian routs.” That religion was also at this 
time at a very low ebb we know also from contem- 
porary accounts. George Whitefield, who entered 
Pembroke College as a poor servitor in 1732, tells 
us how he saw the two Wesleys, then just beginning 
their good work in Oxford, and who stand out as 
a shining light in that dark night, “go through a 
ridiculing crowd to receive the Holy Sacrament on 
a week day at St. Mary’s” ; and how when, later on, 
he himself fell under their influence, and had 
courage for the same step, with what contempt he 
was treated as having, as it was supposed, by this 
simple act, joined the Methodists. 

Such was the Oxford of Johnson’s time. Yet 
the intellectual torpor and low morality of the 
place seem to have had no evil influence on him ; 

5 ‘* Memoires," p. 203. 4 Knox's ‘‘ Works,” iv. 138. 

5 Jbid. p. 159. 
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on the contrary, he says he owes to it his first 
serious thoughts of religion. No licentiousness, 
no infidelity soiled his student career, and if his 
morbid religious tendencies affected at times his 
happiness and peace of mind, they prevented, it 
may be, graver ills. 

But we must follow Johnson as he now enters 
upon his new life, so far as we can gather from the 
meagre details we have of his Oxford days. His 
father was anxious to introduce the boy himself to 
his tutor, Mr. Jordan, to whom he proudly spoke 
of his merits as a scholar and poet. Johnson, we 
are told, behaved modestly, did not take part in 
the conversation till suddenly, @ profes of some- 
thing that was said, he quoted “ Macrobius.” His 
tutor must have been astonished at the hetero- 
geneous knowledge possessed by the uncouth lad, 
and the great amount of reading, so unusual in 
those days, with which he had stored his mind. 
In fact, he was, as he told him afterwards, better 
prepared for the University when he came up than 
any man he had ever known. But though his 
tutor took an interest in his pupils, and tried to do 
his duty by them, he was, says Johnson, a “heavy 
man, who scarcely knew a noun from an adverb,” 
and he therefore cut his lectures after the first 
morning, preferring to go and slide in Christ 


FOLLY BRIDGE, WITH FRIAR BACON’ 


Church meadows. On being reprimanded, he 
Was not slow to express his slight opinion of Mr. 
Jordan’s learning: “Sir, you have sconced me 
twopence for a lecture not worth a penny.” 

As the tutors of Pembroke, though bearing 
a high reputation in the University for honesty, 
Were not, according to Johnson, up to the mark 


in scholarship, we find him getting second-hand, 
through a friend, the lectures of Mr. Bateman, of 
Christ Church. And here comes in the sad little 
story, so well known, and yet which will bear 
repeating. ‘The poor student imagined the proud 
Christ Church men looked with contempt on him, 
on account of his tattered gown and worn-out shoes, 
through which his feet peeped out, and he would 
go there no more. A friend pitying his sad 
condition placed some shoes secretly at his door. 
But he would not be helped, for if poor he was 
proud, and threw the well-meant gift passionately 
out of the window into the quad beneath, or down 
the stairs—perhaps after the retreating visitor 
Yes, he was proud, and yet, as his great friend in 
after-days, Sir Joshua Reynolds, said, it was a pride 
“which had no meanness in it.” 

It must have beena bright day in the young 
student’s life when he received the praise not only 
of his College but of the University, for his trans 
lation asa Christmas exercise of Pope’s “ Messiah’ 
into Latin verse. “The writer of this poem,” Pope 
is reported to have said when he read it, “ will 
leave it a question for posterity whether his or 
mine be the original.” 

Johnson, who in after-life had so many friends, 
formed no particular ties at Oxford, though his 
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remarkable individuality seems to have left a strong 
impression on those who came in contact with him, 
while he also had the reputation of being “a gay 
and frolicksome fellow.” But his fits of rage and 
melancholy, his sarcastic wit, hitting right and 
left, would most likely prove a bar to that intimate 
companionship which is one of the pleasures of 
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college life. And his pride and insolence—no 
doubt the outcome of his poverty—-would make him 
at times very trying to youths of his own age and 
station, who could not be expected to look below 
the surface, the rough exterior of which hid a heart 
so full of tenderness and real goodness. 

Of Johnson’s University contemporaries, the 
most noted were the Wesleys, who about this time 
began to hold small religious meetings, visiting 
the sick and praying with the prisoners. But 
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they must have met somewhere,’ as Johnson says 
“he knew him before he began to be better than 
other people.”* It must be owned that the 
Doctor’s opinion of the great preacher and orator 
was unduly harsh: ‘ Whitefield never drew as 
much attention as a mountebank does ; he did not 
draw attention by doing better than others, but by 
doing what was strange. Were Astley to preach a 
sermon standing upon his head on a horse’s back, 
he would collect a multitude to hear him; 
but no wise man would say he made 
a better sermon for that. I never 
treated Whitefield’s ministry with 
contempt ; I believe he did good. He 
devoted himself to the lower classes of 
mankind, and among them he was of 
use. But when familiarity and noise 
claim the praise due to knowledge, art, 
and elegance, we must beat down such 
pretensions.” The reason for this 
slighting estimation may be found in 
the fact that Johnson, the High Church- 
man and lover of order, had in after- 
years a great dislike to what he con- 
sidered insubordination against autho- 
rity in any form, forgetting, no doubt, 
the small sins of his own youth in that 
direction. Of others who cast lustre on 
the annals of Pembroke College about 
this time were Shenstone, the poet, who 
came up a few months before White- 
field ; Richard Graves, author of the 
“ Spiritual Quixote” ; Blackstone, the 
great lawyer, who entered in 1738 ; and 
Hawkins, the professor of poetry. 

But the struggle against poverty could 
no longer be maintained. There were 
no open scholarships in those days, and 
no helping hand was stretched forth 
to the clever, but friendless boy, who 
was at last obliged to leave the Univer- 
sity without taking his degree, his 
hopes blighted, his future dark and 
dreary. His Alma Mater had proved 
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there is no reason for thinking that Johnson came 
in contact with them at Oxford, though in later 
years he met and admired John Wesley: “ His 
conversation is good,” he says, “but he is never 
at leisure. This is very disagreeable to a man 
who loves to fold his legs and have out his talk 
as I do.” “I spent two hours with that great man, 
Dr. Johnson, who is sinking into the grave bya 
gentle decay,” also records Wesley in his journal of 
December 18, 1783.' Nor were Johnson and 
Whitefield fellow students, as the latter only 
entered Pembroke as a servitor in 1732,” though 
1 ** Journal,” iv. 258. 


* Dr. Birbeck Hill seems to have conclusively proved that 
Johnson was only fourteen months at Oxford, and not three 


: but a sorry stepmother to him! But 
to the end of his life Johnson loved 
his college, and used to bo&st of the 

great men who had been educated there, and 
long after, when the dark clouds had somewhat 
rolled away from his horizon, he often visited 
the old place, where, he said, “he was no- 
where so happy,” and he longed for it even in his 
last illness. 

years, as has been thus far generally supposed, and that his 

residence at the University came to an end in December 1729. 

See ‘‘ Dr. Johnson, His Friends and Critics,” note to Appendix, 

P. 342. 

® Dr. Birbeck Hill thinks Johnson may have walked to 

Oxford from Birmingham to borrow a book from Pembroke 

College library, and then, perhaps, came across Whitefield. 

‘* Boswell's Life of Johnson,” edited by G. Birbeck Hill, vol. | 


p. 78, note 2. 
! Boswell’s ‘* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” August 15 
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ITS FELLOWS AND ITS WORK. 


BY HERBERT RIX, B.A., LATE ASSISTANT SECRETARY TO THE SOCIETY, 


ROM the days when science in general was a 
hobby for old gentlemen who had retired 
from active life, to these days, when a man’s 

whole lifetime is often devoted to a single branch 
of a single science, or even, as one may say, to a 
single twig of that branch, is a long step indeed. 
The specialisation of science develops every year, 
and the scientific worker who would guard against 
the duplication of research must usually wade 
through a whole literature before he can be sure 
that even in his special subject he is travelling a 
new path. 

In the history of scientific societies a specialisa- 
tion has taken place parallel with that which has 
occurred in science itself. The Linnean Society 
chartered in 1788, the Geological in 1807, and the 
Royal Astronomical in 1820, led the way to still 
further specialisations exemplified in the Chemical, 
the Royal Geographical, the Entomological, and 
many other societies. 

This process of decentralisation, which began 
about the time that Sir Joseph Banks was President of 
the Royal Society, was, in its early stages, concurrent 
with a certain narrowing of that Society; not a 
narrowing in scientific range, but a narrowing in 
point of numbers and selectness. In another 
nation the outcome of the process would probably 
have been a great corporation like the French 
Institute, divided into Academies and Classes for 
the various branches; but the English temper 
rather favours a number of self-governing and in- 
dependent bodies, loosely and informally allied, 
but not connected by any statutory system. The 
whole policy of Sir Joseph Banks encouraged this 
latter development. He set his face firmly against 
increasing numbers, and as firmly against the 
lowering of the scientific standard, and at length, 
in the year 1847, some five-and-twenty years later, 
his policy bore its full fruit in the limiting of the 
annual election to fifteen new fellows. From that 


day to the present time a man of science is expected 
as a rule to have won his spurs in the special societies 
before he is admitted to the Royal. At the present 
time, therefore, the Royal Society represents science 


collectively as distinguished from any one science 
in particular, and in this character it performs 
many useful functions. 

It is, for instance, the recognised medium of 
communication between the Government and the 
scientific world. If any Government department 
requires the best scientific advice upon any such 
point as standard measures, accidents in mines, 
precautions as to explosives, colour-blindness in 
sailorsand signalmen, purification of water for troops, 
etc. (I take a few instances of actual occurrence), 
it usually applies to the President and Council of 
the Royal Society, who then appoint a committee 
of experts to report upon the questien. If, on the 
other hand, it is desired by scientific men to organise 
an Arctic expedition or institute a magnetic survey 
or any other such extensive work as requires aid from 
Admiralty or Treasury, or both, the Royal Society, 
as being in touch with the official world, and as 
including all sciences, more than one of which is 
usually invoked in any such undertaking, is usually 
found to be the most convenient body to approach 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Another function which the Royal Society, as 
representing the whole circle of the sciences, is wel’ 
fitted to perform is the administration of public 
funds voted for scientific purposes. Every year 
Parliament sets aside a sum of £4,000 in aid of 
scientific investigations. The applications, which 
are invited by advertisement in the public press, 
are considered and reconsidered by several boards 
representing different branches of science ; these 
report to a general committee of over seventy re- 
presentative scientific men, including as ex officie 
members the presidents of eighteen scientific bodies, 
who, in their turn, after discussing the adjudication 
of the boards, report to the Council of the Society. 
The results of the investigations mostly appear in 
the “ Transactions ” of scientific societies and in 
the various scientific journals. 

The Society undertakes, moreover, in conjunc- 
tion with the Royal Astronomical Society, the duty 
of annually visiting the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich to examine the condition of the instru- 
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ments and receive the report of the Astronomer 
Royal on the work of the year. This duty has 
been performed by the Royal Society since the 
reign of Queen Anne, representatives of the Royal 
Astronomical Society having been added to the 
board by William iv. In like manner the Society 
receives the annual reports of the Meteorological 
Council, and when they have been considered, 
hands them on with any remarks they think proper 
to make to Her Maijesty’s Treasury. In these and 
many other matters it acts as the official repre- 
sentative of science in this country. 

But this is far from being the only sphere of the 
Society’s activity. Its scope isa wide one, as indi- 
cated by the title conferred upon it by King Charles’s 
second charter, ‘‘' The Royal Society of London for 
the Promotion of Natural Knowledge.” Natural 
knowledge is promoted by it not only in its official 
capacity, but also, and especially, by the weekly 


meetings of its fellows and by the publication of 


their work. ‘These meetings are not educational, 
nor are they intended in any way as a link between 
the scientific world and the public. Such a link 
is supplied rather by the Royal Institution in Albe- 
marle Street, with which the Royal Society is often 
confounded, even by usually well-informed people. 
The meetings of the Royal Society, on the other hand, 
are designed to bring into touch the most eminent 
of the scientific workers themselves. ‘The public 
would be very little enlightened by listening to the 
highly abstruse matters discussed at Burlington 
House, but to those engaged in actual research the 
meetings are of great value. There, when the 
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results of a research have been presented, criticisms 
are offered, possible sources of fallacy are pointed 
out, and new lines of research are suggested ; and 
finally, the work, often modified or amended by the 
author in consequence of this criticism, is placed 
in the hands of independent referees, who report 
upon it toa Committee of Publication, and if it is 
foune that their reports agree in its favour, it is 
printed in the * Philosophical Transactions” or the 
“Proceedings of the Royal Society,” and in this 
form sent gratis to hundreds of scientific societies 
in all parts of the world, that they may be made 
acquainted with what is being done in this 
country. 

Notwithstanding the world-wide distribution of 
scientific results which is in this manner carried 
on by the Royal and other societies, scientific 
work is continually duplicated. In fact, the scien- 
tific activity of this century has been so enormous, 
and the huge mass of results is so widely scattered 
in transactions, journals, and serials of all kinds, 
that at present duplication is inevitable. It is the 
scientific worker’s bugbear. A man will spend all 
his leisure for six, eight, ten years perhaps upon 
some research, and when he triumphantly produces 
his discovery is politely told that it has all been 
published some time before by Professor Jemand 
in .the “ Verhandlungen” of the Naturforschende 
Gesellschaft of Weissnichtwo. 

This problem of the prevention of duplication is 
one which the Royal Society has much at heart, 
and it is with this in view that an International 
Congress inaugurated by the Society has recently 
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William, Viscount Brouncker, was born in 1620 and died April s, 1684. He was created President of the 
Royal Society by its first charter in 1662, and held the office till 1677. (See the ‘* Leisure Hour” for Tune and 
July). The Order to which the signature is attached arises from a clause of the first charter (dated July 15, 
1662), to the effect that the President and Council were authorised to claim the dead bodies of malefactors 


executed in London. 
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been held to consider the whole subject of cata- 
loguing scientific results. 

The history of this movement is an interesting 
one. It carries us back to the year 1855, when, at 
the Glasgow meeting of the British Association, a 
communication from Professor Henry, of Washing- 
ton, containing a proposal for the publication of a 
Catalogue of Scientific Memoirs, was read. In 
1857, the British Association having sought the 
co-operation of the Royal Society, the latter body 
took the matter up, and, beginning in a small way 
with a manuscript catalogue of the contents of the 
serials in their own library, afterwards extended it 
to other libraries, and at length completed a cata- 
logue of the papers published in all the most 
important serials from 1800 to 1863. 

The cost to the Society of compiling this material 
had been very great, and the labour bestowed upon 
the revision of it by some of the most eminent 
scientific men is really surprising, considering what 
drudgery such work must necessarily be, and how 
precious is the time of all men of scientific 
eminence. The Government, taking this into con- 
sideration, undertook to print the catalogue at the 
public expense, and in the year 1872 the last of 
the six great quarto volumes appeared. ‘This was 
followed by two more volumes, carrying the work 
down to the year 1873, and then the work was 
brought to a sudden pause. Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury informed the Socicty that the Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers would not be continued as a pub- 
lication of the Stationery Office, and for a time it 
was a question whether the enterprise could be 
continued. However, the Cambridge University 
Press took up the task in a liberal spirit, the Royal 
Society contributed to the best of its ability, and 
finally the printing of the next decade proceeded. 

Up to this stage the catalogue was only under 
author’s names ; the great desideratuim of a subject 
catalogue often debated was still wanted. In 1870, 
it is true, Dr. Carus, a well-known German biblio- 
grapher, visited the Royal Society with the purpose 
of instituting such a catalogue, but this work was 
interrupted by the Franco-Prussian war. It was 
only a couple of years ago that the Society was 
enabled once more to face this task through the 
liberality of Dr. Ludwig Mond, who came to the 
rescue with a magnificent donation to be devoted 
to this special work. This year the larger ques- 
tion of continuing the classified catalogue into 
future decades has become an international one, 
Her Majesty’s Government having, at the instance 
of the Royal Society, invited delegates from all 
parts of the world to take part in the conference 
alluded to above ; and there is good hope, now 
that the whole scientific world is alive to the im- 
portance of the matter, that it will be placed upon 
a permanent and successful footing. 


Among the methods of advancing science which 
every scientific academy of national importance 
adopts is that of bestowing marks of appreciation 
upon those whose researches have met with pre- 
eminent success. By the Royal Society seven 
medals are awarded for such services to science. 
The first-established of these, and the one which 
is regarded as the highest scientific distinction, is 
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the Copley Medal. It originated in a legacy of 
£100 from Sir Godfrey Copley, received in 1709. 
In 1736this legacy was applied to the founding of 
a medal, which is awarded annually “to the living 
author of such philosophical research, either pub- 
lished or communicated to the Society, as may 
appear to the Council to be worthy of that honour.” 
Next in order of time comes the Rumford Medal, 
founded in 1796 by Count Rumford, and awarded 
every second year to the author of the most impor- 
tant discovery on heat or on light. Then follow 
the Royal Medals, dating from 1826. They are 
two in number, one being awarded for discoveries 
in mathematics or physics, and the other in biology. 
They are given by the reigning Sovereign upon the 
recommendation of: the President and Council. 
The Davy Medal, founded in 1869, originated in 
a bequest of Dr. John Davy, F.r.s., who left to 
the Society the service of plate presented to Sir 
Humphry Davy for the invention of the safety 
lamp, to be melted down and sold, the proceeds to 
provide an annual medal for the most important 
discovery in chemistry. 

To the foregoing, two medals of recent founda- 
tion must be added—the Darwin Medal, which is 
biennial, and is given in memory of Charles 
Darwin, for biological discovery, the medal being 
accompanied by a money gift of 4.100 ; and the 
Buchanan Medal, in memory of Sir George 
Buchanan, which is awarded every three or five 
years for distinguished service in hygienic science 
or practice. 

The greatest care and deliberation are exercised 
in the award of all these medals. No medal can be 
awarded without the proposal coming before at 
least four meetings of Council, and as two of these 
must take place before the long vacation and two 
after it, there is usually a lapse of five to six months 
between the first suggestion of a name and the final 
decision. 

The medals are presented at the Anniversary 
Meeting, which takes place on St. Andrew’s Day 
(November 30). At this annual festival there is a 
great gathering of the fellows ; in fact, the under- 
taking which every fellow signs when he is admitted 
to the Society obliges him to attend, if possible, on 
this occasion. In the early days of the Society, the 
fellows used at the anniversary meetings to wear a 
St. Andrew’s cross in their hats. ‘The patron saint 
is, however, now somewhat neglected, and except 
that the summons to the meeting is still verbally 
“for Saint Andrew’s Day,” he does not appear upon 
the scene. 

The fellows meet on this day at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the President reads them an address 
recounting the various measures which the Council 
have taken during the year to further the aims of the 
Society, and setting forth the work of the Society 
in general, and of any remarkable scientific events 
in particular. ‘The balance-sheet is laid before the 


fellows, the auditors present their report, and the 
medals are handed tothose to whom they areassigned. 
If any of the recipients are foreigners (and it seldom 
happens that one or more of the medals are not 
awarded to foreigners), either they come to England 
to receive them, or, when this cannot be arranged, 
the ambassador or minister who represents at the 
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Court of St. James’s the country to which the 
recipient belongs, attends the meeting to receive it 
on his behalf. At the conclusion of the afternoon 
meeting the President, Officers, and Council are 
elected by the fellows for the ensuing year. In the 
evening the fellows dine together, each being per- 
mitted to bring one guest, and covers are usually 
laid for about two hundred. <A certain number of 
distinguished statesmen and men of letters, with 
any eminent men of science from abroad who may 
happen to be visiting this country, are usually in- 
vited by the President and Council. 

As to the election of the Council, mentioned 
above as taking place on Anniversary day, the pro- 
cedure is partly laid down by charter and partly by 
statute. ‘The Society is obliged under its charter to 
have a Council of twenty-one persons, and obliged 
to change ten of these twenty-one every year, and 
it is customary, though not enjoined by charter, 
that of the ten new members five at least should be 
men who have never served on the Council before. 
New blood is thus constantly imported into the 
Council, to the great advantage both of the Council 
itself and of the Society in general. 

The Society contains at the present time about 


five hundred fellows and foreign members. The 
precise numbers last November were : 
Royal members . ° ° ° ° 4 
Foreign members ° : ° - 41 
Fellows ‘ . ° ° ° - 453 
498 
This total varies within only small limits. The 


number of fellows annually elected being restricted, 
as stated above, to fifteen, and this number repre- 
senting about the annual death.rate, the fellowship 
remains nearly constant, while so far as foreign 
members are concerned, the total cannot by 
statute exceed fifty, and is never allowed to remain 
for very long below that number.! 

Although the foreign members are, of course, 
chosen not by their nationality but by their 
scientific eminence, it may be interesting to give 
here the geographical distribution of the forty-one 
members who were on the list at the last anni- 
versary. It is as follows : 

Germany . . ° ‘ ° ° 17 
France , ; ° ° ° . 
United States of America. ‘ ° 
Italy 

Russia ‘ ‘ 

Austria , ‘ ; , 

Denmark 


ale A 


The procedure for the election of ordinary 
fellows is as follows: The candidate is proposed 
by means of a certificate, which states his qualifica- 
tions, and is signed by six or more fellows, of whom 
three at least must certify their recommendation 
from personal knowledge. This certificate is then 
read at a meeting of the Society, and is suspended 
in the entrance saloon, where all comers are likely 
to see it, until the time comes for making a sclec- 
tion from those who are thus proposed. At the 
beginning of April a list is printed containing the 
names and qualifications of all the candidates, 


1 Several foreign members have been elected since the last 
anniversary (November 30, 1895). 


usually about seventy in number, and this printed 
list is immediately sent to every fellow. Soon 
afterwards the Council holds a meeting at which 
the discussion of these qualifications is generally 
the only business. ‘The chief thing that tells is, of 
course, original research. ‘ What has the candi- 
date discovered ?” is the first and foremost con- 
sideration. Some hours are spent in considering 
the claims of the candidates, and the Council then 
adjourns till the following week, when the selection 
of fifteen out of the list is made by ballot. 

The list thus selected is read from the chair at 
the first meeting in May. <A month is then allowed 
to elapse, and in June the whole Society is called 
together to pronounce upon this selection. Ballot- 
ing papers, with the names printed upon them and 
blank spaces for substitutions, are previously posted 
to the fellows, and these papers are deposited by 
them in the ballot-box, scrutineers are chosen by 
the meeting to examine the papers, and the result 
is announced before the fellows disperse. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, who has several times 
served upon the Council, and is, therefore, well 
behind the scenes, paid an emphatic tribute to the 
impartiality of procedure in the Society’s elections, 
in a speech delivered at the Anniversary banquet a 
year or two ago. ‘This tribute was paid @ propos of 
certain attacks upon the Society in the public press. 
Such attacks are sure to be made from time to time 
upon any corporation of public note. It is the 
Englishman’s habit, who is, as the Irishman said, 
“never contented except when he is grumbling.” 
In the seventeenth century the Society’s assailants 
were, as I have mentioned in a previous article, 
Dr. Stubbs and the Rev. Robert Crosse. In the 
eighteenth Dean Swift attacked it in the “ Voyage to 
Laputa ” ; in the nineteenth century the attacks are 
mainly in the daily press—-sometimes, perhaps, with 
reason (for no human institution, not even the Royal 
Society, is absolutely perfect), more often from 
ignorance of its procedure or misconception of 
its aims. 

Into this region of controversy, however, we 
need not enter. Such criticisms are usually well 
meant, are often wholesome, and cannot per- 
manently injure the fame or the stability of the 
Society. 

Of the humours of official life science has of course 
its share. The letters which are day by day heaped 
upon the Secretarial table at Burlington House in- 
clude the usual varieties known to every public body. 
There is the begging letter in all its forms; the 
letter from the man who has rashly written a book 
which he cannot get published, and who tries the 
Royal Society as a last resource ; and there is the 
insane letter (though this excites more pity than 
laughter), consisting of one long sentence occupying 
four pages, beginning nowhere and ending nowhere, 
which seems as though it should mean something 
yet means nothing, and so forth. But the Royal 
Society has some varieties which are surely peculiar 
to itself. There is the backwoodsman who writes 
from the Far West that he has made a grand dis- 
covery, and will communicate it if he frs¢ receives 
a reward of £1,000, but till then declines to 
indicate even in the most general terms its nature 
or its drift. There is also the Frenchman, German, 
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Italian, or Russian who has been told that the 
Society has offered a reward of £1,000 (this is the 
favourite sum in all such letters) for the discovery 
of perpetual motion or the trisection of the angle, 
or the squaring of the circle. (The circle-squaring 
letter arrives on an average about once in every two 
or three weeks.) ‘Then there is the junior educa- 
tionalist who has just obtained an appointment of 
£30 a year in a private school, and wants to know 
how much he must pay to be an F.R.s., and whether 
it will entitle him to wear a gown and hood. 
This is a pretty frequent variety. Some few years 
ago the “flattists” kept up a very brisk fire of 
letters full of tremendous abuse because the Royal 
Society insisted on repeating that the earth was a 
globe, though they knew better all the while. 
Perhaps, however, the most amusing are the 
very conceited letters, such as one which lies 
before me, and which begins in the following 
strain: “Sir,—The communication which I am 
about to make is probably the most important con- 
tribution to knowledge which the world has ever 
seen, etc., etc.” The writer proceeds to show that 
Newton was entirely ignorant of mathematics, and 


% Nee 


that the law of gravitation is all wrong, but his 
own “contribution to knowledge” he keeps in 
reserve. 

In the foregoing sketch of our leading Scientific 
Society there are, of course, many matters of which 
I have not spoken. For the history of the Society 
the reader may be referred to the histories by Sprat, 
Thomson, and Weld; for the numerous trusts 
administered by the Society, to an article by the 
present Treasurer, Sir John Evans, K.c.B., published 
in the “Proceedings of the Royal Society,” No. 
343; for the income and expenditure of the 
Society, to the balance-sheets published in the 
“ Proceedings” each year, the latest being in 
“Proceedings of the Royal Society,” No. 354. 
A list of the fellows is published annually, and 
at the end of it are given the names of those to 
whom the medals have been awarded from their 
foundation. It has recently been decided to 


publish a year-book in which these and similar 
official particulars will be collected in a convenient 
form. Other sources of information are the leading 
encyclopedias, most of which contain an article 
on the Royal Society. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR A WHITE HIND. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ANGDALE had waited till after the longest 
days before beginning the forest background 
for his picture of the white hind coming out 

of the wood in the dewy morning light, with the 
leaf of healing in her mouth. In August came a 
season of settled weather—clear sunsets and pearly 
dawns. Alcie, lying awake at four o’clock one 
morning, heard her father stealing down and 
unbarring the study door into the garden ; he was 
off to the woods. 


She sprang up to dress and prepare her apparatus 
for an out-of-door breakfast, packed her basket, 
and followed him. The sun had risen over the 
hill by that time, and the golden light, and long 
shadows bluer than the shade of evening, lay all on 
silver sheen. The garden was full of gossamer, like 
dewy veils over the flowers ; and oh! the wood, 
where nothing rougher than a squirrel came to 
break the spiders’ webs! From spray to spray, 
from leaf to leaf among the brambles, hung the 
fairy tents, held by long threads of dotted silver. 
The bright hues of the garden were absent—July 
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and August are the poorest of all months for colour 
in the woods—but the beauty seemed the more 
unearthly for that, all its strong colour flashing 
from diamond drops that sparkled over the pure 
tones of silver grey and shadowy depths of green. 
The tree-trunks glowed in the sunbeams ; in every 
vista lay the blue, blue morning haze. 

Alcie had never been out so near the sunrise 
in summer before. She went softly through the 
enchanted ground, almost afraid to breathe, it was 
so beautiful. 

The silence was suddenly broken by a loud 
bray, and a burst of laughter from men’s voices. 
She paused, half-frightened ; then she heard her 
father’s laugh, and pushing through the brake, 
came out upon a braying donkey held by Chris, 
and Langdale, with his back to her, laughing 
heartily. Chris saw her and pulled off his cap. 
Langdale turned. 

“Oh, my dear child, this is what I wanted you 
not to do,” he said, taking the basket from her. 

“Oh, father, it’s #ve lovely,” exclaimed Alcie, her 
spirits bounding up. He had suffered so much 
over the first picture that she had dreaded the 
beginning of the other, and it was delightful to find 
the work open with laughter. 

The white donkey had come to serve as an 
apology for a white hind, a guide in choosing her 
position in the picture. Chris and Alcie trotted 
him about, and stepped back to give opinions. 
The place was chosen unanimously. Chris settled 
down to hold the model, and Alcie slipped away 
to bring back another cup, “and rations for two,” 
she said, holding up stale bread for the donkey. 
“What will Mrs. Farlie and Jane think when they 
come down ?” 

“It will be like the story of the Three Bears,” 
said Chris. 

Alcie spread her rug where the ground was 
driest, under a pine-tree—made coffee on her spirit 
lamp, and invited the company to breakfast on 
sandwiches and bread and butter, and summer 
apples. It is not possible that any other apples 
can be as sweet as the large, pale green ones that 
ripen early on espaliers in Forestwyk gardens ; at 
any rate, Chris thought so under the circumstances. 

The shadows moved on towards the chosen 
length, and Langdale made a rush to catch them. 

“Once fix on them, and there they must be, like 
matrimony, for better for worse,” he said. 

The donkey was not wanted at that stage, and 
Chris and Alcie washed the spoons in dew and 
packed the basket, out of Langdale’s hearing, for 
talking always fretted him when he was working at 
high pressure. 

Virtue had been rewarded with surprising 
correctness. Chris having brought Alick into his 
plans, Alcie heard all about them, and was eager to 
know if any fresh developments had taken place. 
Chris thought not. 

“Tell me,” said Alcie anxiously, “ is it true that 
there is any danger of your being put in prison 
yourselves ? ” 

“ Not if we are careful,” said Chris. 

“ Alick told me that a man was imprisoned for 
Seven years for giving evidence when the case went 
against him. They called it perjury.” 


“Tt is quite true,” said Chris, “ but he stood too 
much alone. Anyhow, we will take care that 
Alick runs no risk,” he added, very kindly. 

Icie was startled ; she even coloured a little, he 
looked so much as if he thought that she had 
particular reasons for caring what became of Alick. 
Chris saw the blush, and felt, too, that he had 
displeased her. He carried the basket in, and 
went back to Langdale and the donkey. 


A day or two afterwards, Alcie stood in the 
Woodside drawing-room in the evening, looking at 
a beautiful piece of Florentine mosaic work which 
was one of itschief ornaments. Alick had brought 
it to her on returning from his tour abroad, after his 
mother’s death. She remembered how gracefully 
it had been offered, in Langdale’s presence ; how 
graceful every act of his had been, all through 
their long friendship. She had not valued him 
half enough, while she compared all mankind 
with Derwent Storr ; and now, her gentle punish- 
ment was to have him growing kinder and kinder, 
and more thoughtful than ever of her father and 
her. ‘Then she remembered that look of Chris. 
It would be very stupid and tiresome, and rub 
the down off the peach dreadfully, if sensible 
people thought such things. Of course a certain 
kind of people always would, and it was of 
no use to mind them ; but Chris ought to know 
better. 

Just then, in walked Alick himself, and smiled 
to see what she was looking at. Alcie blushed and 
moved away. Alick felt a thrill—it would have 
been a transport but for his even disposition. He 
longed to make her aware of it, but his habitual 
good manners were too much for him. Seeing her 
flutter, ever so little, his impulse was to put her at 
her ease, and he began at once. 

“TI have come to ask you about something. 
You promised to tell me true. Mr. Constable 
wants to pack me off on Saturday—” 

“And father would like it, too,” said Alcie 
frankly. ‘There is so little going on now, it is 
just the right time.” 

“ Then if it is all right for him, I go. Chris has 
lighted on a witness ready-made—young Struan, 
a doctor’s assistant—and he says there is nothing 
more for me to do.” 

Alcie felt conscious again, and hastened to ask 
where he was going. 

“Up the Rhine, and back through Holland,” 
said Alick. 

Alcie went for an atlas, to trace out his route, 
and Alick stood looking out of window, and 
asked himself why he should not do it now. This 
wooden barrier of intimacy must be knocked down 
one day ; somehow, he fancied that it had trembled 
to-night. He was going away. If Alcie shrank 
from the new thought at first (and he was almost 
sure she would), there would be time for her to get 
accustomed to it before they had to meet again. 
He might not have another chance as good for 
months and months. 

Her light foot sounded in the passage, and she 
came in, with her finger in the atlas at the map of 
Holland, saying, “You won't see the wonderful 
tulips.” 
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“No, but I shall see the lilies and gladiolas, and 
bring you home some bulbs.” 

“Oh, thank you.” 

A pause, both looking at the atlas lying open on 
the table. Alick’s heart beat fast. He had long 
settled what the first words were to be: “ Alcie, 
dear.” They trembled on his lips. 

“Oh, Alick, w7/7 you remember to put a bottle 
of ox-gall into father’s pocket to-morrow, please,” 
exclaimed Alcie suddenly, looking up. “ That 
tiresome vellum won’t take the colour without it, 
and he is always forgetting it. A sixpenny bottle 
would be enough, wouldn’t it ?” 

“ Plenty.” 

“Let me give you the sixpence now, while I 
think of it.” 

Alick took it, and thought what pretty things 
might be said about a broken sixpence, but the 
words stuck fast. Alcie turned to the map of 
Germany, asking about castles and cathedrals. 
Langdale came out of the study, and the ¢nance 
was gone. Langdale gave advice. and offered the 
loan of specialities in artists’ travelling gear ; Alcie 
ran about and hunted up things useful. 

“What trouble you have been taking!” said 
Alick gratefully. 

“ Not half so much as you are always taking for 
us,” replied Alcie, with perfect truth ; but she 
really thought that Alick did just the same for 
everybody. ‘Good-bye. I hope you will have a 
delightful time.” 

“Oh, I may run in again,” said Alick. He 
stole rather a lengthened look ; that was all he had. 
He went away happy, yet longing. 


It was very quiet in Forestwyk in the hot August 
days, when all the world was away, making 
holiday. Every morning Langdale and his daughter 
rose before the sun, and took their first breakfast 
in the wood. Those fresh silent hours in the green 
shade were delicious to Alcie. She was trying to 
be content in the simple round of a girl’s life, 
living for her father; but still the young heart 
cried, “I wait for my story!” The beautiful 
Garden of Eden story which had opened one fair 
page to her was closed again. She did not ask to 
have it re-opened ; her heart yearned towards the 
wild, sad stories outside Eden’s gate, where a life- 
work might be. Here, under the great trees which 
had taken so long to grow, it was easier to wait. 
Every year the wood laid down its life, and found 
it again, not lessened, but a little fuller than before. 
That was a parable. 

Out in the woods, too, the friendship of books 
came back to her with all its old delight. She 
had gained much by her eighteen months’ contact 
with the mind of Derwent Storr. He had wonder- 
fully enriched her life, and given her clues to 
thought which were not lost with the giver ; she 
was glad to find that out. 

Emily Storr was still her faithful correspondent, 
though their letters had become less frequent ; but 
no message ever came from Derwent, and his name 
was almost dropped. 


It was very quiet in Caroline Square one hot 
Saturday afternoon. The sun baked the flags before 


Maria’s house. Dyke sat in the line of shade at 
the back, smoking. ‘The children stirred up the 
hot earth in the yard ; a sickly smell of refuse and 
complex odours pervaded the place. Dyke had 
recovered the first shock of the riot. He had not 
been molested since, except for a little hooting, 
and found that by avoiding certain lanes he could 
generally escape observation. But the shadow of 
virtue hung heavy upon him. He had kept 
straight for months, and the longing for a taste of 
his old life had grown so fierce—if Katie had not 
come to grief, he felt as if he must have jumped 
over the traces himself. He never meant to go the 
old lengths again, but a little pleasure, a little 
good company and something to make one’s heart 
warm—he had counted on having them again 
when the things were out of pawn, and he had a 
right to spend something on himself once more. 
That door was shut in his face. He would be 
marked for a turncoat wherever he went—unless, 
indecd, he spent lots of money. That would make 
up for everything ; but that was just what he could 
not do, at any rate while Maria did not go to the 
laundry, and he had given Mr. Christopher his 
word about that. 

It was an awful prospect, to go on and on, with 
every bounding, keen delight knocked out of life. 
He supposed men got used to it, and settled down 
in a humdrum way, like Marshall. Dyke loved his 
family intensely, but they were a great anxiety to 
him—more so than ever now. The turn of the 
year had passed ; already the winter loomed dark 
on the horizon. He felt a wild desire to get wife 
and children and bread and cheese off his mind, 
and have his fling. 

Maria had baked scones for te1, but the children 
came in fractious, too hot to eat. They were all 
fretting, their mother ready to cry, and Dyke 
growing savage over his domestic joys, when Miss 
Langdale knocked at the open door. She had 
come down through the broiling sun to ask if 
Maria would like to bring the children up to the 
woods, through the Woodside garden. “That 
makes the way short,” she said, “and it is cool 
there.” 

* Oh, thank you, miss ! 
it’s so hot,” said Maria. 

“ Bring it to eat in the wood, and Mrs. Farlie 
will boil the kettle and bring you out some tea,” 
said Alcie. 

Dyke utterly hated taking his family for a walk, 
but going somewhere was another thing. Maria 
had worked wonders on the old clothes since she 
had stayed at home. A very tidy party set out, 
after a rush of preparation which made a fearful 
demand on exhausted energies. The way seemed 
long, but it was cool and lovely in the wood, and 
tea went down sweetly, with little bounties added 
from Woodside. In the evening they came into 
the garden to hear Alcie play, and went home 
laden with flowers. It was a time of exemplary 
enjoyment, and Dyke felt it a relief; but he was 
not happy because he was good, as the mistaken 
copy-book hath it; the longing for stronger 
pleasures was in him still, and tugged hard. 

Alcie not only asked them to come again next 
week, but extended the invitation to the Taylors, 


They can’t eat their tea, 
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Palmers, and two or three others. The woods 
were open to the public ; all she did was to offer a 
right of way, and provide cans of cooling drinks— 
the visitors brought their own eatables. Laurence 
came, and was a host in himself for making all go 
well. Dora, who was at home for the holidays, 
came and helped Alcie to teach the children how 
to play—no easy matter with some of them ; and 
Joe came too, sometimes. Chris was always 
away, playing cricket. Molly was paying visits, and 
Emma was in Switzerland with the Jarnley cousins, 
or this was just the party she would have enjoyed. 
Langdale liked it heartily, and his genial, courtly 
kindness added a grace to the little festival. It 
was quite a discovery to find how very much 
pleasure could be given, at how small a cost. 

He brought Mrs. Gundry down to see the fun 
one day, when all the little ones were dancing 
“round the mulberry-bush,” and was delighted at 
her one criticism--that she would never allow 
children to come to the woods in their Sunday 
clothes. He proposed a stipulation to the con- 
trary at once ; and seeing that some of the poor 
women looked doubtful about it, Mrs. Gundry 
bought an immense roll of something of the nature 
of sackcloth, and on the next Saturday stood measur- 
ing off yards and yards of it, according to the 
numbers in each family, to make overalls for the 
boys and girls. It was such a motherly kindness, 
and so pleasantly done, everyone took kindly to 
the new uniforms. 

These Saturday parties raised Alcie considerably 
in Mrs. Gundry’s esteem. ‘That roll of sackcloth 
was a kind of expiation offered up for possible 
injustice in the past, and Langdale and Alcie’s 
gratitude further promoted a good understanding. 

The family at Greenway Lodge had gained the 
uniting influence of a common aim. The mother 
was with her boys, heart and soul, in all they 
wished to do in the public service—willing for 
them to go all lengths and run all risks for the 
cause. And out of these efforts there sprang a 
revival of the old friendship with the family of Mr. 
Hall the grocer, which also did her much good. 
The intimacy had languished as the Gundrys rose 
in the world, so that the Halls grew shy of press- 
ing it on their side, and the Gundrys, pre-occupied, 
drifted away from them insensibly. It sprang up 
again naturally, now that there were reasons for 
dropping in upon each other, and the Halls could 
not think that they were invited only out of kind- 
ness, because they lived in the hot town. Mrs. 
Hall was an uncommon woman, large of heart and 
mind, and the young people, if they had missed 
the advantages of wealth and position, were full of 
thought and intelligence, refined in the highest 
sense. Mrs. Gundry was a woman who never 
liked to think of her boys marrying, but it did cross 
her mind that whoever won Ruth Hall would 
have an excellent wife. 

_ Dora, the young lady of the house in her 
Sister's absence, had no ambitions, and would 
much rather feel at home with the grocers than be 
frightened at the architect’s. She and Chris drew 
together in the narrowed home circle. She was 
not as strong as the rest of that robust family, and 
when Chris, the family giant, saw it and took care 


of her, she repaid him with adoration which did not 
please him the less for being shy, needing to be 
gently coaxed into confidence. With this little 
sister to love him, peace at home and comfort with 
Joe, Chris felt that his rations were liberal, even 
though the nectar of life were not for him. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


HE hot August days flew by, and Langdale’s 
picture made good progress. In the end of 
the month the Brewster Sessions were held 

in Forestwyk. Mr. Rooker, Gundry’s solicitor, 
opposed the license of the Easton Arms on behalf 
of him and his son, referring to the conviction 
recorded, the intimidation which followed, and 
further disorderly proceedings. Chris had to give 
evidence on the last point. He had never opened 
his mouth before a large audience in his life before, 
except when giving orders to his men; but he 
knew what he had to say now, just as well as if he 
had been directing navvies, and the fact that 
almost all his hearers were hostile rather put grit 
into him. The cross-examination was fierce and 
very rapid ; he stood it like a rock. The lawyer 
might hurry himself if he pleased—the witness 
meant to take his time. The only sensation was 
when he was asked the name of the woman whom 
he had helped to take home. 

*‘T can’t tell you,” said Chris. 

“You refuse to answer my question?” 

“Te” 

“Then your evidence goes for nothing on that 
part of the case.” 

Chris looked at the Bench. “What is your 
objection to giving this name?” asked the chair- 
man. 

“The woman is keeping steady now ; I won't 
shame her.” 

Inaudible remarks passed between different 
magistrates. Chris spokeagain. ‘“ Your worships, 
that woman’s husband has borne with her for years, 
and suffered anything to shield her. And now 
she is trying. I am not going to give you her 
name. Do you wish it?” 

“Let it pass.” “Let it pass,” came from one 
and another. At least, Chris had the advantage 
of standing before English gentlemen. He was 
let go, and the doctor’s young man was next called 
—as great a contrast to his solid predecessor as 
well could be. Struan was quite up to middle 
height, but after Chris he looked small. Thin, 
sensitive, keen, alert, with flashing eyes and quick, 
nervous movements, he told a tale of disorders left 
unchecked year after year, enough to make the 
town authorities bury their heads for shame, if our 
consciences were not seared by horrible familiarity 
with the evil. He was much more graphic than 
Chris. Indignation swelled higher and_ higher 
through the crowded Court—nine-tenths of it 
against the witness, the remainder against the 
crimes. In the previous cases, the mutterings in 
Court had shown plainly on which side sympathy 
ran—* Poor fellow! Poor fellow!” when a man 
had the ill luck to be found out. “If they have 
the hearts of men in them, they'll give that poor 
fellow his license—an old man like him !” 
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This is the atmosphere in which magistrates 
form their decisions ; and only those who have 
faced a large audience know how much force is 
needed to resist its magnetism. On this day, 
however, there were two or three rows of sym- 
pathisers on the other side, and though few, they 
were charged strongly with magnetic power. 

Mr. Polton, the defendant’s lawyer, cross- 
examined in masterly fashion, but could not trip 
the witness in his facts. 

“You say these disorderly proceedings have been 
going on, to your knowledge, for five years?” 

“A little over five years ; ever since I came to 
the neighbourhood.” 

“How could you reconcile it to your conscience 
to say nothing about them ?” 

“*] knew it was of no use to act alone.” 

“ Are you a man without friends?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor’s young man, and set his 
delicate lips more firmly. There was a ripple of 
scornful laughter in the court, and a loud “ Silence !” 
Struan took no notice. 

“You were. You have friends now,” said the 
lawyer, in a malicious tone of congratulation. 
That did bring the blood to Struan’s forehead, but, 
while loud laughter rang out, he answered quietly, 
“T was not aware of it.” 

Another sneering laugh from the few who heard. 
Arthur Hall, Joe, and Laurence were examined. 
Mr. Polton then opened the case for the defendant, 
pointing out that no action had been taken in 
regard to alleged disorders until the family of the 
man Dyke became involved, the man being in Mr. 
Gundry’s employ, and his wife formerly in the 
service of Mr. Brough, whose predilections were 
notorious. 

“There is a certain class of persons,” said Mr. 
Polton, “who are always led by their inferiors. I 
won't imply that Mr. Christopher Gundry is not 
acting in good faith, according to his own some- 
what crooked lights, but there is not a shadow of 
doubt in my mind that this is a got-up case—got 
up by persons of inferior position who, either to 
avoid blame or to curry favour (their motives are 
of no consequence to me), took an opportunity of 
pandering to his—a—peculiarities, by accusing my 
client.” 

Mr. Polton then called a long line of witnesses 
who swore to the immaculate character of the 
Easton Arms—people employed in the house, 
customers, and one neighbour—also several police- 
men. ‘The young policeman who had helped 
Chris to carry Mrs. Palmer home was not in 
court when his part came out in the evidence. 
Mr. Rooker sent for him, and was allowed to 
bring him forward after the defendant’s wit- 
nesses had spoken. He was a fine, strong-built 
feilow, but evidently much frightened at the sound 
of his own voice in that large assembly. The case 
was in his hands. If he did not support the evi- 
dence of Chris, which he had not heard, that side 
was lost. He was asked if he had seen Chris 
before. 

“Yes, sir, I have,” and another question or two 
drew out the story, ending with “That gentleman 
and me carried the woman home. When we got 
there, he took her off the shutter (she was a 
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awful weight), her husband lighted him, and he 
carried her right up to her bed himself ; and he 
hadn’t much breath left when he came down. 
That’s all I know.” 

Further examined, he said that the woman often 
drank to excess in that house. 

“Used you to see other persons coming out 
intoxicated ?” 

The young fellow seemed to draw his resolution 
tight, and answered “It was a daily and nightly 
occurrence.” 

“Why did you not lodge a complaint ?” 

“IT didn’t know it was expected of me, sir. It’s 
not customary, unless in very extreme cases.” 

The lawyers summed up, and Mr. Polton pleaded 
that the witnesses had incriminated themselves. 
One refused to substantiate his evidence ; another 
admitted himself to be a man whom no one trusted, 
without friends, and under every temptation to 
make friends of what may be called the mammon 
of over-righteousness, by humouring the fads of 
men who, to do them justice, were free-handed and 
liberal when they were pleased. If the evidence of 
the last witness were true, he had by his own con- 
fession been guilty of flagrant dereliction of duty ; 
but it was not true. Competent witnesses denied 
it. If such disorders really had taken place, was it 
to be supposed that the whole neighbourhood would 
not have risen in arms ? 

The magistrates retired to consult, filed back 
again, and said “ This license is refused.” 

The opposition party rejoiced together in the 
road outside the Town Hall. The victory was 
beyond the hopes of most of them, for magistrates 
have but lately begun to recognise that the law 
clearly intends anyone in charge of a public-house 
to be judged as light-keepers and chemists are— 
each offence considered as it affects his fitness for 
a great responsibility, touching the lives and souls 
of men. 

“ How about that fellow that has no friends?” 
said Mr. Brough, looking round. But Struan had 
vanished, 


Dyke’s friends prepared to stand by him on the 
next Saturday, but no disturbance occurred. He 
and Laurence went out for a turn on Sunday even- 
ing while Maria put the children to bed, leaving 
all quiet. ‘They had scarcely gone when a riotous 
crowd filled the square, stoned the windows, and 
banged at the door, shouting loud threats, to the 
terror of the poor things crouched under the bed 
upstairs. A stone had hit Jack’s eye before they 
could reach that refuge, and his cries were piteous, 
a delight to the wretches below. No champion 
appeared this time, but the clouds fought for 
Maria, and dispersed the rioters by a heavy down- 
fall. 

Laurence and Dyke had to shelter from the 
storm. When they reached Caroline Square, the 
flags were two inches deep in thick brown water, 
shattered glass gleamed in the dusk, and Jack’s 
plaintive cries rang out. Maria opened the door 
with him in her arms, her apron stained with blood. 
Dyke set his teeth to keep back a curse. This 
was what came of trying to shame the devil ! 

Mrs. Taylor had heard the uproar, and as soon 
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as the coast was clear, dashed through the storm to 
reach Maria. ‘“Willum” was sent for the doctor’s 
young man, and Struan now came splashing across 
the square with his trousers tucked up, and promptly 
carried off Jack to the hospital, Dyke going too. 
Laurence stayed with Maria, helping her to carry 
the household goods upstairs, in case of a flood. 
Water was an inch deep on the floor already ; all 
the houses with basements would be flooded up to 
several feet. 

Dyke brought back a serious but not unhopeful 
report of the eye. Poor little Jack had to be 
left behind. Laurence would not go away that 
night ; he and Dyke sat up on the kitchen table, gusts 
of wind and rain blowing in through the broken 
windows, and watched to see if the water was going 
to rise. In the dead of night it began to subside. 
Dyke went up to bed, and Laurence took off his 
boots, curled round on the table, and slept soundly 
till morning. 

Morning dawned on a thin layer of slimy, 
pestilential mud. ‘That mud was an old acquaint- 
ance of Laurence’s. He put on his boots, took 
off his Sunday coat, and, dismounting, found a 
shovel and a pan, and scraped away till all the 
worst of the mud was cleared, and the broken glass 
with it. 

It was dreadful work, before having taken a 
morsel of food. Maria came down to offer break- 
fast, but Laurence refused ; his landlady would be 
turning him out unless he made haste to show him- 
self, he said. He was not very squeamish, but he 
could not eat till he was out of reach of that Leas 
odour. It was enough to tempt anyone to 
diminish sensitiveness by alcohol. 

The story came to Gundry’s ears, and he did not 
let the day pass without calling on Dyke’s landlord, 
to ask what action he proposed to take. He would 
not even have the windows mended. Dyke had 
brought it on himself, “or your son did for him,” 
said the landlord. “If I put glass in, it would only 
get broken again. The man must either stay on 
without, or leave.” 

Gundry then wished with all his heart that he 
had glazed the windows and said nothing about it. 
The question had become one of principle, and 
Mr. Brough maintained that it would be a fatal 
step for him to do the landlord’s work. Dyke had 
better leave. 

But where could he go? His house was wretched 
enough, all reeking with damp, but anywhere else 
in the Leas would be as bad, in that respect, and 
worse as to the risk of persecution, since the little 
square was out of the way, and decent people 
lived in the two houses opposite. There was 
literally no other place within miles where he could 
have two rooms and a wash-house, with a morsel 
of garden, at a rent he dared think of, with winter 
coming on. Besides, there was Mrs. Palmer. She 
never went out alone, and Maria had braved all 
that ill tongues were sure to say, to be her guardian. 
It was one of those unconscious, unnoticed acts of 
heroic generosity which poor women so often 
perform for one another. ‘That part of the story 
brought tears to Gundry’s eyes when he heard it 
next day from Alcie ; he did not know how to eat 
or sleep while the wind and rain blew in upon the 


brave girl and her little ones, who were ill already 
from the damp and the fright. 

Chris went down on Wednesday evening to 
consult, and stopped inastonishment. ‘There were 
the windows, neatly glazed, and shutters fixed for the 
lower one. Dyke's mates had learned the state of 
things, and when they left work on Tuesday, a strong 
party of them marched down with the needful, all 
paid for by themselves, and made all snug in a very 
short time. 

“We thought the only way was to steal a march 
upon you, sir, so as Mr. Gundry and you should 
have no responsibility,” said Marshall, when Chris 
ran round to express his delight. He had seldom 
been more relieved in his life. 

The act of sympathy from his fellows was a 
cordial to poor Dyke. But the worst was yet to 
come. Maria could neither leave the children nor 
take them out with her while they were ill. Mrs. 
Palmer ventured outalone—and failed. Three times 
in a quarter of a mile she refused entreaties to come 
in and take anything she liked without charge, but 
the fourth appeal was too much for her. Cartlip 
had his revenge. 

For the Easton Arms was not closed yet. 
Brewster Sessions are held a month or two before 
licenses expire, and Cartlip was going to appeal to 
the Quarter Sessions. 

Again Palmer waited in the dark shadow for 
the wreck of his wife. The keenness of the first 
anguish was mingled with the profound bitterness 
of full experience, for he had hoped once more. 
And this outbreak was worse than any before it. 
She had her agonies of repentance, yet drank again. 

“It’s come to this—she can’t pass those places ; 
and they are everywhere,” said Palmer ; and Chris 
understood, for he remembered how Langdale’s 
hand used to tremble on his arm when they passed 
adrink-shop. There are thousands upon thousands 
of men and women as helpless before that temptation. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


LCIE’S Saturday parties in the Silvercombe 
Woods ended with the beginning of September. 
The owner of the plantation lying between 
those woods and Woodside had stipulated, when 
he allowed the breach in the wall, that it should be 
stopped up in the nutting season, lest boys should 
climb over into the plantation and damage the 
young trees. Emma Gundry came back from 
Switzerland, bringing her cousin Agnes Jarnley 
with her, and proposed that the company should 
be invited to Greenway instead. This was 
entirely to her parents’ taste, and there were fine 
times in the orchard that month. 

It certainly was hard upon Molly to come back 
from a triumphant round of gay visits to elegant 
people, and find her family given over to the most 
unpopular, ungraceful cause under the sun, and the 
premises swarming with children in brown overalls 
on the one day of the week most suitable for a 
large tennis-party, to return all her invitations ! 

The family felt for her on that last point, and 
Gundry arranged a picnic to certain famous ruins, 
which proved a great success. Chris brought 
Ardwick and another cricket friend. Langdale 
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excelled himself in making everybody happy, and 
Jennie Constable and Chris got on so well together 
that the young lady began to be teased about him. 
Thorley Monthurst was not invited, but Ada was, 
and made herself very charming. She and the 
Constables belonged to the same sketching-club. 
It happened that the subject for the month was 
“Local History,” and there were sketches of the 
ruins, which Ada promised to bring over to Green- 
way for Mr. and Mrs. Gundry to see. 

They were fortunately not at home when she 
called, bringing the drawings forthe month. Only 
Molly was present when three pen-and-ink sketches 
fell out of the case, at sight of which poor Ada 
gasped. 

“T didn’t mean to bring those,” she exclaimed, 
scarlet, and trying to seize them from Molly’s 
hands ; but it was too late. 

They were very clever. The first depicted a 
big, loutish-looking young man seizing a bull by 
the horns, while a row of Pecksniffs, male and 
female, turned up their eyes inadmiration. Inthe 
next, the same young man strutted elate, with a 
bantam cock crowing on his wrist—the bull in re- 
tirement behind, eyeing him. The third showed 
the young man barefoot, standing on his head, and 
drawing a bow with his toes—the arrow evidently 
meant to strike a windmill, but aimed aslant. His 
purse had fallen from his pocket ; one ragged crea- 
ture was picking it up, and two others running off 
with his boots. On the other side, his bat was 
thrown away in the distance, and a young lady 
stood wringing her hands between. Underneath 
was written, “Only put your head down and go at 
it—it will be sure to fall.” 

“These are not your doing?” said Molly shortly, 
as red as her friend. 

“No, oh no. It’s somebody you don’t know,” 
said Ada, so truly distressed that Molly could only 
make a joke of the whole thing. 

*‘ Don’t tell anybody,” Ada entreated. 

*T shall tell Chris,” said Molly. ‘ This will be 
all over the town. He had better know, and know 
you had nothing to do with it.” 

She was very indignant on his behalf, but not a 
little ashamed of him, and when she made the dis- 
closure that evening, she had some hope of leading 
him to reconsider his ways. Chris listened with his 
face turned away, but she could see him getting 
redder and redder. When he turned towards her, 
his expression surprised her, used as she was to 
his stolid way of taking everything. Girls rarely 
have any idea of the degree of a young man’s 
sensitiveness to ridicule, especially from themselves. 

“Oh, Chris, you won’t mind, will you?” said 
Molly, forgetting all the application which should 
have followed. 

“Tt’s no use minding, Molly. I’ve got to go 
on, whether the girls laugh or not,” said Chris, and 
moved away. “I’m sorry vou have to put up with 
it,” he added, patting her cheek as he passed. He 
had never given her a caressing touch since the 
day when she would not let him kiss her, and the 
act won Molly, coming now. Gundrys might be 
scornful of one another, but let anyone else dare ! 
Whether he was right or wrong, she watched for 
opportunity to range herself upon his side. 
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It came unexpectedly. Mrs. Rohan, calling one 
day, spoke of the solitary position the opposing 
party would hold at the Ringworth Quarter Sessions, 
with no sympathisers present. 

“Couldn’t we go with them?” exclaimed Molly ; 
and Emma chiming in eagerly, Mrs. Rohan at 
once removed all objections by saying that she 
would like to take them. 

Chris was surprised and much gratified when he 
heard of this. He had recovered from the shock 
of the caricatures by that time, and made the 
young ladies welcome to a laugh at his expense, as 
far as he only was concerned ; but he wished he 
knew whether the girl wringing her hands was 
meant for anyone in particular. Miss Jennie had 
been a great consolation to him on the trying 
day of the picnic, when he left Alcie to Alick and 
Joe ; it would be very annoying if things should be 
said that would displease her—as if he could ever lift 
his eyes to her, even if he wanted to! The Con- 
stables were quite among the grandees of Forestwyk 
now. 

It made him sad, too, to think how ignorant 
those girls must be, to have any wish to laugh at 
what he was trying to do. Was there not a cause? 
That very night he saw Palmer on the watch, and 
next day --Saturday—when all were merry, he found 
Johnny Palmer crying behind a hedge. The boy 
was heart-broken. His soul had been awakened, 
and he felt the tragedy at home as he had never 
done before. Only the previous day, his mother 
had somehow got a key out of her husband’s 
pocket, and taken out ever so many things to 
pawn. 

Palmer was at home this afternoon, keeping 
guard over her. Chris sent home a message, tell- 
ing him to keep her sober at any cost till Sunday 
evening, and stay at home with her then. When 
the time came, he took Agnes down to see her, 
and waited in the next house, hearing through the 
thin wall the sound of the one woman’s voice 
pleading with the other—then sounds of prayer —of 
weeping—then Agnes’s step leaving the cottage. 
She had conquered. Mrs. Palmer consented to go 
for twelve months to a home for inebriate women 
which Agnes knew well. It seemed the only hope 
for her. Such homes may save the twos and 
threes, though they leave the multitude untouched. 
Agnes and Emma took her there next day, afraid 
to risk an hour’s delay. Palmer never left her till 
he had seen her actually in the train ; then he 
went to his work, and came back at night to his 
desolate home. The drunken woman who had 
cursed the place was gone ; but the mother who 
had blessed it.was gone too. The father and chil- 
dren sat and cried together. 

Then they plucked up heart, and planned a 
future. Maria was to “do” for them—glad to 
have the little payment to look forward to in the 
winter ; the children were all to do their best, and 
take care of one another ; and when the long year 
was over, “mother”—the real mother, not the 
wreck of her—would come back to them again. 


It was a cause of some anxiety that the doctor's 
young man had disappeared—presumably, taking 
his holiday. He had left a message that Chris 
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might rely on his appearing at Ringworth when 
wanted ; still, it was a relief to see him on the 
steps of the County Court, when the day appointed 
came, and the Forestwyk party reached the spot. 

The ladies had to separate from the others. 
Molly found herself squeezed into the end seat 
of a long bench in a very full Court, big men 
filling even the standing-room. The same dreary 
stories went over again. It seemed only a matter 
of form to hear them, for every license refused by 
the magistrates was granted on appeal ; and in each 
case the ratepayers would have to pay the costs. 
The Easton Arms case was called. 
Struan came on in his turn. 

“You are a doctor’s assistant ?” was 
the first question 

“T am not.” 

Further questioned, Struan had to 
own that he had been dismissed in 
consequence of having given evidence 
before the previous Sessions. 

“Was that the only reason ?” 

“The only one named to me.” 

“What are you doing now?” 

“Nothing. Only studying.” 

In cross-examination, he was again 
asked why he had kept quiet so long. 
Why had he not given information to 
the police ? 

“T was always making complaints to 
the police.” 

Loud laughter in Court. 

“And they always took no notice of 
you ?” 

Roars of laughter drowned the reply. 
“Not always. Some of them did what 
they could, but it made no difference.” 

Struan’s thin face looked thinner 
than ever, and his bright eyes more 
defiant. ‘The moment he was released, 
he made his way out of Court, not on 
the side where Mrs. Rohan sat. 

“ He is gone, and we shall lose sight 
of him altogether!” she exclaimed 
involuntarily, under her breath. 

“Tl make them stop him,” said 
Molly, starting up, and her little figure 
was lost behind two portly men almost 
before the words were spoken. Mrs. 
Rohan started up also, but sat down 
again : any attempt to catch her would probably 
result in their all three losing one another. 

_Molly threaded her way through the crowd with 
difficulty, and came out into the broad vestibule, 
where more strange men stood about. It was so 
different from Forestwyk, where she was sure to 
know some one. A bold-faced fellow stared at 
her. Molly, frightened, hurried to the protection 
oi policemen at the door, and looked out. Struan 
was already far down the High Street, walking 
along at a swinging pace. She could not ask any 
of these men to run after him ; she could not do it 
herself in sight of them all, down the busy High 
Street ; but no Gundry ever relinquished an under- 
taking without a struggle. She noticed a turning 
almost opposite—crossed over, and hastening down 
it, found, as she had hoped, that it intersected a 








long, quiet road parallel to the High Street. If 
Struan was bound for the railway station, he must 
pass the end of that road. Molly turned into it, 
and then ran with all herspeed. The area railings 
shot past her, the paving-stones flew under her 
flying feet. Struan had a long start of her, but she 
was going to catch him. 

She was nearing the end of the road when the 
grey figure came swinging into sight, and over the 
crossing. Molly had splendid wind, but it was 
almost spent. 

“Mr. Struan,” she gasped, slackening her pace 
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MRS. ROHAN WANTS YOU, PLEASE. 


for appearance’ sake. Then, with a_ happy 
thought, she called much louder, “ Doctor, 
doctor !” 

Struan pulled up. He might have chosen to 
disregard his own name, but at the professional 
call he quite ran towards her, supposing that some 
one had had an accident or a fit. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“Mrs. Rohan wants you, please,” said Molly, 
still out of breath. 

Struan, like all Forestwyk, knew that lady’s 
name and nature. He drew himself up, and 
answered haughtily, “ What for?” 

“She wants to know what you are going to do.” 

“Tell her, with my respects, that I regret I am 
not able to attend her wish,” answered Struan, 
and raised his hat in farewell. 
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“Stop! What wé// you do? Where are you 
going?” exclaimed Molly, forgetting all discretion 
in her eagerness. 

The young man simply stared at her with his 
great grey eyes. Poor Molly had never felt any- 
thing so withering in her life. Crimson, horribly 
frightened, she yet stood her guns. 

“Oh, AZease don’t mind my asking you,” she said, 
in the most beseeching way. “It’s my brothers 
who brought you into all this. What can become 
of you if you go away, with no one to give youa 
character? Let them do something.” 

She was afraid every moment that he would 
turn his back on her and walk off. It was what 
Struan meant to do, but her child-like, pleading 
face held him with a spell. Her words told him 
who she was. 

“Tell your brothers not to concern themselves 
about me. I always fall on my feet,” he answered, 
in an altered tone. 

“But if you shouldn’t, this time!” said Molly, 
the whole desperate situation growing plain to her. 
“Oh, do come back and speak to father ! ” 

“Impossible !” Struan’s eyes flashed fire. “It 
has been said—in public and in private—that I 
did it for what I could get. I will never justify 
that.” 

“But,” Molly began—but the force of the 
objection sank into her. Her eyes dropped and 
her looks fell. ‘You couldn’t,” she said de- 
spondingly, and did not know that she sighed. 

When she looked up again, the change in Struan’s 
face astonished her. A soft light shone in his fiery 
eyes. “You see that I could not?” he said gently. 

“Yes, I see,” said Molly. She studied the 
pavement, and the man who had no friends stood 
looking at her rose-leaf face—the little sweet 
mouth sad for him. Molly was racking her brains 
to think what could be done. He spoke again, 
and his voice was like velvet to her ear. 

“Your brothers may like to know that I am not 
without means. I am on my way to London, to 
find my fortune.” 

“But the money goes so fast! It will be used 
up directly if you have nothing to do,” said Molly, 
gaining courage. “Ohdo go to Dr. Bentleigh,” 
she exclaimed, with a sudden inspiration. “He is 
poor—I mean, poor for a doctor. He couldn't 
give you anything if you wanted it, but he will 
believe you ; he will tell people the truth about 
you, and tell you what to do. Let me give you 
his address.” 

She felt in her pocket. 
the Court.” 

Struan drew out his own worn little pocket-book, 
and handed it to her open at a blank page, with a 
pencil. Molly repeated the address aloud as she 
joyfully wrote it. 

“Sent by Molly Gundry,” she added, writing 
on. “No, Mr. Gundry,” catching herself at the 
letter M, and blushing. 

She gave the book back to Struan. All that he 
said was “ Thank you,” but his voice was eloquent. 
“You wil/ go to him?” said Molly anxiously. 

“If necessary,” answered Struan, with a curious 
smile. 

“No, that won’t do,” exclaimed Molly, de- 
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sperate. “It would be most foolish to wait till your 
money is almost gone. Go to him now—as soon 
as ever there has been time for father to write ; 
while you can tell him that you don’t want any- 
thing of anybody except to be trusted and have 
advice. Promise !” 

Her face was all one eager plea. 

“T promise you,” said Struan ; he could not help 
It. 

“Ves; the rich people have nothing to do with 
it. Zhank you,” said Molly, infiniteiy relieved. 
“You won’t forget?” she added, still half doubtful 
of him. 

Something leaped out of his eyes. 
forget,” he answered. 

Molly would have shaken hands, but Struan 
had stepped back inte the road. 

“Good-bye,” he said. He took his hat right 
off, and stood bare-headed in the sunshine, 
unutterable thanks upon his silent lips. 

“Good-bye,” said Molly. Both turned away, 
but Struan turned at the corner for a last look, and 
Molly was looking back too. He waved his hat, 
and posted on his way. Ten minutes ago he had 
been alone in the world, desperate, ashamed of 
Providence for having let things come to such a 
pass. He went forward now with hope, help, in 
the future, and a witching memory in the past. 
He hardly knew that it zas past yet, every item of 
it was still so vivid. 

He had booked his luggage before going into 
Court. When he reached the station, the London 
express was due. In three minutes it steamed in, 
and Struan was off, alone in a third-class carriage 
with the letter M. 

Molly walked demurely back, trying to quell the 
bounds her heart wou/d give at each repetition 
in her mind of that look of Struan’s when he said 
*“T will not forget "—and again when he stood bare- 
headed in the road. She had done him a great 
service—so great, she felt overwhelmed that such 
a thing had been given her todo. But what would 
people say? Then she drew up her head. “It 
was right to do it,” she said toherself. “ I shall tell 
them so.” 

When she reached the County Court, her own 
people were coming down the steps, and their faces 
told which way the case had gone. The proofs 
had been fuller than before, and better given, but 
that made no difference. Others were leaving too, 
all with the same thought written on their faces : 
“What is the use?” 

“Allup!” said Mr. Brough. 
up these doings.” 

“ Never say die,” said Chris. “We are stumped 
this time, but all the best public opinion of the 
country is dead against letting such things go on.” 

“T believe you there,” said Mr. Brough. “As 
I read the other day in the old Sfectator, 
‘England’s strongest possession is the national 
conscience. The national conscience is often 
drugged, but when roused, it rules.’ ‘That is, rules 
for the moment—long enough to do one thing, 
or two. It has been drugged a long time now.” 

“Tt is shaking itself,” said Chris. 

“Umph!” Mr. Brough gave a fierce grunt. 
“Did you notice how many cases, here and at the 
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Brewsters’, were brought by the police? We find 
fault with what they don’¢ do, but what must it be 
to a poor fellow living on a weekly wage, to incur 
all the odium and risk of bringing an accusation, 
and find no support from the highest authority ? 
And a fellow like that doctor’s lad, who has lost 
his all by it—at least, 1 suppose he has.” 

Mrs. Rohan looked at Molly, who blushed like 
a peony. 

“You could not find him, I suppose ?” she said. 

“Ves, I did; but he wouldn’t come,” said 
Molly, blushing more. “He said he was going 
to London, and I was to tell my brothers that he 
had means. So I gave him Dr. Bentleigh’s 
address, and told him to go to him, and he said he 
would.” 

“Well done, Molly !” said Mr. Brough. ‘“ Who 
put that into your head ?” 

“Nobody. I thought a doctor must be the 
right person for him to go to, and I didn’t know of 
anyone else,” said Molly, still very red, but much 
relieved. 

“T didn’t know you had so much sense in your 
curly head,” said Mr. Brough, rapping his stick on 
the pavement in applause ; and Gundry lcoked 
at her with eyes that said “ Clever little puss ! ” 

At home, the family naturally wanted more 
particulars, and Mrs. Gundry thought it rather 
strange that Mrs. Rohan should have let her go on 
such an errand. Gundry wrote to Dr. Bentleigh 
that evening, and the subject dropped. 

But all through the Leas there was mourning 
and lamentation for the doctor’s young man, when 
the news came out that he was not making 
holiday, but really gone. When Struan said that 
he had no friends, he forgot the poor. The 
doctor had another young man now—and the 
difference ! 


Laurence had been the first to bring the news. 
He was hanging about the station when the party 
returned from Ringworth, and Joe told him. 

Late that evening he looked into the Red Cow 
—the quiet little beerhouse where the publican 
implored Langdale not to begin again. ‘The man 
had been a kind friend to Laurence in old times, 
and was always glad to see him. The Red Cow 
was plainly fitted, with rough deal tables and 
benches ; but Greatbach, the landlord, kept good 
fires, and made the place feel homely. Half a 
dozen men sat smoking over frugal pints and _half- 
pints, and the announcement of Struan’s dismissal 
raised an indignation meeting. Every mar there 
could tell of some kindness received from him. 

“That’s what comes of going against Old Harry 
with his boots blacked !” said one man, when the 
first burst had subsided. 

“But whatever sort of a head-piece has that 
gentleman got, to think he could make ’em stop 
the license of an old-established house like the 
Easton,” said another. “Talk about women ! he 
should see ’em in London, or any place where 
ther’s laundries and jam factories, and the women 
work four days a week. Monday is their day. 
They get together, a dozen or more, sitting round 
in the back parlour—and a lot o’ their children 
ther—drinking from ten o’clock in the morning. 


When the money gives out, one of ’em pulls off 
something she has got on—a child is sent out to 
the pawnshop, and they get another round. When 
that’s done, ‘ Mary, it’s your turn next.’ Off comes 
something else ; child goes out again, and so they 
keep itup. That happens sometimes. The police 
knows it well enough ; everyone knows it.” 

“That would be in a low stamp of house, 
though,” said another man. 

“Bless you, no. Some o’ them is, and some 
reg’lar smart places, as quiet outside as could be. 
Who'd egspect them to take away Cartlip’s living, 
only because he ain’t managed so well, and let it 
show outside ?” 

“What 7 want to know is how a man as won't 
allow such goings-on ever is to make a living, in 
competition with them that do,” burst out Great- 
bach. “Only to think how the money must roll 
in, them Mondays! The rents, the prices, every- 
thing, is calkilated on those profits, and if you 
won't do it, you’re nowhere. ‘Ther ’tis !” 

“Well, you've got your conscience, Mr. Great- 
bach, if you don’t get rich,” said another customer. 

Greatbach was silent. It is one thing to be 
poor, another to be ruined. 

The customers left, and Laurence offered his 
services to help in clearing up. 

“You always were one to stick to your friends, 
Larry, though you Aave turned teetotal,” said 
Greatbach. 

“T turned young enough not to mind,” said 
Laurence, “ but I wouldn’t have Dyke be knowing 
I come here, for fear he'd begin, and not know 
when to stop.” 

“Well, no man can say J ever asked him to 
break a promise,” said Greatbach. “But what 
riles me is to see some I’ve done all I ever could 
for when they was down, turn teetotal and go by 
of Sundays all dressed up, and take care not to 
turn their heads this way if I’m about. Going to 
thank God they’re not as this publican! And I 
think they may !” 

“T’d rather be you than them,” said Laurence. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


HRIS turned his back on Ringworth, sad at 
heart, yet with a kind of relief at having done 
with law courts—he was so sick of them !— 

and being free to give his energies to something 
else. It was like making reservoirs in porous soil 
— if one thing failed, you must try another. Pests 
were not to be removed from the people : then the 
people ought to have a chance to move away from 
them. Ever since hearing Laurence’s account of 
the Leas after the flood, Chris had had dreams of 
a cottage settlement on each of Forestwyk’s five 
Combes—pure air, little gardens, and no drink 
shops. On the way home from Ringworth he 
discovered that Mrs. Rohan had similar dreams 
about “ Workmen’s Seats,” as she called them ; 
and a few days afterwards he received a letter from 
her one morning, drawing out quite a business-like 
scheme for the purpose. 

Chris put it in his pocket, and went off to 
breakfast with Mr. Brough and Alick, to talk it 
over. They were having last words at the parlour 
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door when a loud knock at the hall door was 
followed by the inquiry, in a man’s voice, “ Is 
Mr. Christopher Gundry here?” 

“ Here,” said Chris, stepping into the hall. A 
tall policeman with a paper in his hand stood 
at the door. He advanced towards Chris, saying : 
“You are wanted at Ringworth police court, to 
answer to a charge of perjury.” 

“ All right,” said Chris, with an odd little smile, 
and waited to hear the warrant read. 

The offence charged was perjury committed at 
the Quarter Sessions, Ringworth, the week before. 
Mr. Brough expressed surprise, since Christopher’s 
evidence had been accepted at the previous 
Sessions ; but Chris remembered that a fresh 
point had been brought forward. The information 
was laid by Cartlip, but there was no doubt that 
he had powerful friends behind him : there would 
be no lack of money for the prosecution. 

“They take bail, no doubt,” said Mr. Brough to 
the policeman. 

“T can’t say, sir. My orders are to produce 
this gentleman in Ringworth police court, and the 
next train leaves in twenty minutes.” 

“ All right,” said Chris, taking up his hat. 

“T am going with you, for one surety,” said 
Mr. Brough. ‘Your father should be the other.” 

“T am afraid he will be off to Harrowbridge 
before he can hear of this,” said Chris. 

“T'll catch him on my wheel,” cried Alick, 
“and if he has started, he shall pick you up at 
Forest Ford, where you change.” 

He ran for his machine. Keren, who stood at 
the door, a picture of concern, was entrusted with 
all explanations. Chris shook hands with the 
faithful soul, and walked away between the police- 
man and Mr. Brough, thinking that the young 
ladies would have some more local history to 
exercise their pens on. Not in the sketching-club, 
though ; Molly had heard that personalities were 
voted against the rules there, and stopped in their 
course. 

Gundry had left in his gig some time before 
Alick reached the office. The way to Harrow- 
bridge was along one of the very few level roads 
about Forestwyk, and A ick spun off in pursuit. 
A hen might have been the death of him at the 
pace he went, but nothing happened ; he caught 
up Gundry, and shot on before him to announce 
that he was on his way. Gundry rushed up the 
steps just in time ; Alick ran down, jumped on his 
machine and knighted it upon the field, “Sir 
William of Deloraine, good at need.” But the 
thing did not arch its neck when he patted it. 
That was its one irreparable defect, compared with 
a horse—it was quite speechless. 


Mrs. Gundry sat knitting in the morning-room 
late that afternoon, when her great boy walked in, 
sat down by her and said, “ Mother, are you going 
to be as good as your word?” 

“What now?” she said, answering his smile. 

“You always said you would not mind what 
happened to us in the way of duty. Now, mother, 
stand up to it, for I’m had up for perjury—out on 
bail.” 

“Well, to be sure!” said Mrs. Gundry, in calm 


surprise. She took in all things slowly, and there 
was nothing in his look to suggest alarm. 

“Tt won’t come to anything, I suppose,” she 
said, winding up her ball of wool. 

“Can’t promise you that, mother. 
game for anything? 
care.” 

Mrs. Gundry was a woman ever hungry for 
assurance of love, and her quiet men-folk gave her 
less than she longed for. ‘That “vow ”—her boy's 
look as he uttered it, thrilled her more with joy 
than his danger did with sorrow ; she realised the 
one and not the other. She laid her hand in his. 
Chris, like her, needed a good deal of love’s -ex- 
pression to satisfy him, and was not skilled in seek- 
ing it; those were sweet moments to them both. 

“Give me a kiss, mother,” he said, and took it 
—then strode off, happy. Personal danger and 
trouble always roused in him “the stern joy that 
warriors feel ”—they were things to be conquered, 
either by victory or by endurance ; and this peril 
had a joy of its own. No man ever loved a cause 
as he did without gladness at a call to suffer for its 
sake. 

Joe and the girls made sure of victory. Gundry 
was the chief sufferer that day. He and Chris 
walked down to Woodside in the evening to tell 
the news, and ask Langdale if Mr. Arrowhead 
might be consulted as to the choice of counsel. 
The Assizes were barely three weeks off ; there was 
no time to be lost in preparing for the defence, if, 
as seemed almost certain, Chris were committed 
for trial next day, when the depositions on both 
sides had been taken. 

He thought Alcie looked much more shocked 
and concerned than his mother had been-— so much 
so that when the two fathers were talking of 
business, he was emboldened to move nearer to 
her. 

“You said you would be careful, Chris,” she 
said, half reproachfully. 

“T tried,” said Chris. “The chief count came 
out by accident. Another witness brought it 
up.” 

“Can you guess at all how it will go?” asked 
Alcie. 

“Not a bit. There is only my own word for 
proof ; it depends on if they believe me,” said Chris. 
“ But if somebody had to go to prison, I’m the 
right one. I can digest skilly and sleep sound on 
a plank bed.” 

Alcie did not look less troubled. Chris could 
not manage to care one straw whether he was going 
to prison or not, just then. Alcie was thinking 
about him—she cared ! 

“Tm satisfied this won’t go against me unless 
some good is to come out of that,” he said gently. 
“And if it does, and good comes, won’t there be 
plenty to envy me?” 

“ «Six hundred men who know how to die ’—or 
go to prison,” said Alcie, with rather a wistful 
smile. 

“Ten times that,and more, if dying would make 
areal difference,” said Chris. “ Butit won’t. No- 
thing does. It is only one more grasshopper 
drowned, towards making a float for the next lot 
to walk over.” 


Are you 
Because if you are, I don’t 
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“ And you call each failure a grasshopper killed ?” 
said Alcie, recognising the allusion. “ But if the 
corpses stopped the way, instead of making a 
bridge ?” 

“ Never say die,” said Chris. 

Alcie smiled. “ Do you know if they can give 
you hard labour?” she asked, reverting to himself. 

“No, I don’t. If they do, it won’t hurt me,” said 
Chris, straightening his right arm. “ Hard labour 
will give me an appetite.” 

Langdale turned towards him, and Alcie went to 
Mr. Gundry’s side. She knew how he loved Chris. 

The father and son walked home almost in 


silence. Chris was not given to presentiments, but 
he had a strong impression that this trial would go 
against him ; he would be locked out of the world 
for three months at least, perhaps twelve, or even 
more. Such an experience must make a chasm 
between all that went before and that which 
followed. He looked forward to it as to a kind of 
Retreat, whence he was to come forth calm, 
victorious over self. With that before him, he 
gave himself an indulgence, through the short time 
between, for yielding sway to feelings “wildly 
sweet.” ‘The dying may dare many things, and he 
counted on becoming dead to the world. 











OCCASIONALITIES. 


A Notable Which is the most westerly of the 
ne weery British Isles? Most people would 
say Ireland and mention Dunmore 
Head ; and some, when told they were wrong, would 
suggest St. Kilda, which is a long way out in the 
Atlantic, but not so far west as the west coast of 
Ireland. The most westerly island of Britain is, 
however, Rockall, which is 184 miles west by 
south of St. Kilda, and 290 miles from the Scottish 
mainland. It is not of imposing dimensions, being 
merely an upstanding rock of dark-coloured 
granite, highly magnetic, about 250 feet in circum- 
ference, and so whitened by the sea-birds that, 
when seen from a distance, it is generally taken for 
a ship in full sail. As a sea-birds’ haunt it would 
probably be as interesting as St. Kilda if some 
enterprising ornithologist would only take it in 
hand ; but landing is not easy, owing to the swell 
around it being tremendous, except in favourable 
weather ; and a visitor might have to stay there 
rather longer than he liked. Some day we shall 
probably have a lighthouse there, and perhaps a 
cable-station ; anyhow, there it is, known to sailors 
for ages, but seldom appearing on the maps, and 
never mentioned in geography books. It is almost 
on the same meridian as the eastern point of Ice- 
land, and in about the same latitude as Inverness. 


No more delightful time can be 
spent on the water than in watching 
a yacht match from the Committee 
steamer; in fact, for a day’s outing, there is 
nothing better. One such day will long live 
among our pleasant recollections : that in which the 
German Emperor’s new yacht Afefeor made her 
first appearance in a race. It was really a perfect 
day, although at first it promised to be merely hot 
and misty. A calm to begin with; then a 
freshening breeze that cleared off the mist and left 
a few fleecy clouds on a pale blue sky ; then the 
breeze softening into a gently moving balmy air 
that kept the yachts going easily over the grey 
green waves and held their white wings full and 


The Meteor 
Wins. 


motionless. The ten competitors made the pret- 
tiest of pictures as they moved about among the 
brown sails of the barges and bawley-boats in that 
apparently aimless way in which they endeavour to 
get into a good position for crossing the starting 
line at the second gun. Three races there were to 
be : one for the big ones ; one for the old forties, 
henceforth for some years to be known as sixty- 
fives ; and one for the old twenties, that under the 
new measurement appear as fifty-twos. So light 
was the wind that, notwithstanding the five minutes’ 
interval between each class, the yachts, little and 
big, were all together for the first half-hour, the two 
small ones drifting into the middle of the fleet. 
Then Britannia, picking up a breeze of her own, 
drew out, and, going faster every minute as she 
met the rising wind in Sea Reach, went on with a 
lead of a mile or more. Then gradually the fleet 
sorted itself, the big ones by themselves, the 
forties by themselves, the twenties by themselves 

only two of them, Sa/n¢ in spotless white, Peniten? 
in starchy blue, new boats both, and both without 
a speck or stain on their beautifully fitting sails. 
Far in front was the black Britannia ; leading the 
pursuing fleet was the black, determined-looking 
Satanita, making a race with the dark-blue AZeteor, 
that board by board was overhauling her, and 
leaving the white A7/sa, as if Ailsa were merely 
out for a cruise. As for the small Hester, which 
soon gave up, she was back among the three forties. 
Soon Meteor was ahead of Satanita, whom the 
wind was not heavy enough to heel down to her 
stripe, and had gone off in chase of the leader. The 
wind freshened and Sritannia more than held her 
own, then, as it southed, it settled down into a 
steady gentle breeze, and foot by foot Afeteor crept 
up. Board by board, long at first and shortening 
as the contest became more close, she made her 
way to her, and at last was alongside, with her 
bowsprit just over the leader’s taffrail. For a time 
the two cutters were as one, and it was as though 
some new schooner had appeared in the race. 
Never could there be a better opportunity of 
judging between the two boats. AZe/eor, the first 
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outcome of the new measurement, was evidently 
the larger. She is lower by the bow than Aritannia 
and has a much flatter sheer, so that she is not so 
graceful on the water. She is longer over all and 
is over a foot longer on the water-line, and she is 
a trifle broader, her beam being rather over 24 ft. 
She is deeper, too, her draught being 18 ft. ; 
her girth is 46°64 ft., being 5°16 ft. greater than 
that of Britannia, and her rating is 101°87, 
as against the older boat’s 96°92. Her bowsprit 
is longer, in fact it is 74 ft. from her mast to 
her bowsprit end, and her topsail-halliard block 
is 126 ft. from her deck. It is not so much her 
fore-triangle which strikes one as being large, 
as her mainsail, in which there are 6,000 sq. ft. of 
canvas, her gaff being 59 ft. long and her boom 
97 ft., which is six feet longer than that of Britannia 
—an enormous spar of steel that seems big enough 
for a man to creep along inside. Fancy a boom 
within two feet of being half as long again as a 
cricket-pitch ! That vast area of sail—it measures 
12,240 sq. ft., being 2,000 sq. ft. more than that car- 
ried by Britannia—new as it was, set like a board, 
except at the fore-end of the jib, where there were 
a few wrinkles that the first rainy day Would take 
out. Britannia, with her sails perfect as usual, 
seemed over-matched, but not a foot did the bigger 
boat gain on her. Then, hopeless of getting past 
in that fashion, the big boat went about and 
off south in search of a stronger wind. Five 
minutes afterwards Britannia went away on a 
similar errand, but AZefeor got what she wanted, 
which #ritannia did not, and as they went round 
again the big one crossed her bows and led to the 
Mouse lightship at a tremendous rate, gaining a 
foot in every six she travelled. Round the light- 
ship she was five minutes ahead, and with her tall 
topsail taking every puff that came gained on the 
straggling fleet all the way back to Gravesend. As 
soon as #ritannia had rounded, the steamer went 
off to meet the forties, and, dropping her anchor 
about a mile north-west of the West Oaze buoy, 
signalled them to shorten their course and round 
her. The three boats bore up; the white /so/de 
leading. As she neared the steamer down came 
her spinnaker, and with about ten feet to spare 
round our stern she came. It was all hands to the 
main sheet with a vengeance, and in it came, and 
without a shiver or a dwell she shot along the 
steamer’s side and was off to windward. ‘Three 
minutes after came the white Caress with the now 
black Corsair only half a minute behind her. 
Again the spinnakers collapsed in a bundle and 
disappeared ; again it seemed as though the 
steamer were to be run down, but close under the 
stern one after the other came the two boats, 
and with “ Walk her in ; walk her in,” in came the 
sheet and off they went close-hauled. Giving 
them a start it was full speed ahead for us to 
Gravesend, passing them all on the way. At 
the pier we lay waiting for the verdict. Out in the 
river were a few tugs and small craft, one of them 
with a pair of bagpipes on board, the only sound 
in the musical way that was audible. Slowly the 
brilliant JZefeor glided up past the spars and 
rigging of the vessels at anchor, nothing moving 
on her but the glorified postage-stamp she sports 


Bang ! 
went the gun, and out of the silence came a doleful 
“lament ” from the artist on the bagpipes ! 


as a racing-flag. Not a sound greeted her. 


Railway This month we are to have a 
Water- renewal of the race to the North. 
troughs. ‘The North-Western and Caledonian 


have been building special engines, we are told, 
for the West Coast route, and the North-Eastern 
have been building special engines and trains for 
the route through Berwick. ‘These North-Eastern 
engines are, it is reported, to be capable of running 
a hundred miles an hour, and as the stop at 
Newcastle is to be done away with, the East Coast 
is going to reach Edinburgh by only stopping at 
York and Berwick. The most noticeable feature 
of this new departure is, however, the decrease in 
the size of the tenders owing to the adoption of 
the system of water-troughs between the rails such 
as were laid down years ago on the North-Western 
by Mr. Ramsbottom. These troughs are some 
500 yards long and 17 inches wide, with about four 
inches of water in them, the level being kept up 
by an automatic arrangement of valves which lets 
the water in as it is used. From the tender a pipe 
rises, which curves sharply downwards, and is pro- 
longed into a scoop facing forwards that is let down 
into the trough, so that as the train travels the 
water is forced up it. Seventy yards from the end 
the bottom of the trough begins to slope, so that 
the pressure of water in the scoop gradually de- 
creases, and allows of a balance weight coming into 
action which raises the scoop clear of the trough, 
into its ordinary position. ‘The Lancashire and 
Yorkshire have improved on this arrangement, 
and fitted their tenders so that the water can be 
taken in whether they are running backwards or 
forwards. ‘The engines are fitted with the vacuum 
brake, and the air-pump comes in handy, not only 
for raising and lowering the scoop, but for pro- 
ducing a vacuum in the pipe by which the water is 
sucked up over the top curve into the tender, and 
the water can be driven up in forward running as 
on the North-Western. This pick-up apparatus has 
two advantages : it not only enables the trains to 
make longer runs without stopping, but it materi- 
ally reduces the amount of water that has to be 
carried. On the Lancashire and Yorkshire the 
tender takes 1,340 gallons when full; on the 
North-Western the standard tender contains 1,800 
gallons ; on the Great Northern the tender con- 
tains 2,800 gallons ; while on the North-Eastern, 
before this pick-up arrangement was introduced, 
the tenders had to carry 3,940 gallons. The 
capacity of these tenders gives a better idea than 
anything else of the enormous quantity of water a 
locomotive has to evaporate during one of its long- 
distance runs, and makes quite intelligible how 
the North-Western manages to turn into steam its 
25,000 tons of water a day. 





Memory plays us strange tricks. 
Instances are not unknown of candi- 
dates at examination breaking down 
over some simple question with which they must 


Tricks of 
Memory. 
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of necessity have been familiar. There are 
ministers, even, who have had to be prompted in 
the Lord’s Prayer, which they must have known 


perfectly for years and years. The same sort of 


thing is recorded of many actors in plays that have 
had longruns. In “The Winter’s Tale,” after acting 
in it a hundred times in succession, Mary Anderson 
required prompting in many of Hermione’s speeches, 
and Edwin Booth once lost his memory so com- 
pletely in “ Hamlet ” that, in despair, he ordered the 
curtain to be rung down, and left the audience in 
blankamazement. It would seem as though the mind 
becomes weary of being merely mechanical, and 
refuses to act on the well-worn associations ; so that 
there is a danger in knowing things too well. Even 
in ordinary matters, how many of us there are 
whose memory fails for the moment in matters of 
mere routine. In writing a number of letters, for 
instance, how we have to stop and think what the 
day of the month is in each case. It may be “the 
twenty-first all day to-day, sir,” as in the well-known 
story, but it always seems to require an effort to 
remember it. Constant repetition has always had 
its dangers, as witness that curious legend of the 
Tonga and Samoa Islands. The natives, when 
untattooed, sent a messenger to Fiji, then the head- 
quarters of their religion, to seek for instructions as 
to whether they should tattoo, and how they should 
tattoo. At the special audience the oracle spoke. 
“Tattoo the women, and not the men!” To 
remember it well the messenger repeated it, as he 
returned, in a continuous chant. “Tattoo the 
women, and not the men! Tattoo the women, 
and not the men!” But as the canoe ran ashore 
with a bump, the envoy, in full song, was pitched 
head foremost out of her, and pulling him- 
self together, proceeded on his way with much 
dignity, chanting : “Tattoo the men, but not the 
women! Tattoo the men, but not the women !” 
And the message in this form was faithfully obeyed, 
with results that are noticeable to this day. Book- 
ing clerks tell strange tales of tricks of memory. 
Not a day passes at any of the chief railway 
stations without a few passengers asking for a ticket 
to the very place from which they have come to 
start, and some of them give the name of the 
friend they are on their way to visit, instead of that 
of the station at which they wish to get out. 





- 


Boliday 


house in the country, or seaside lodging, 
or foreign Jenson, expecting perfection in 
any point. An ample reserve of cheerful 
contentedness will be indispensable wher- 
ever you are ; and if you are, more or less, 
an artist in making the best of things, you 
are sure to have a good time. 





Don’t expect the reality to come up to the advertisement. 
** Easy access to beach” is a curiously elastic measurement, 
Proprietor’s and tenant’s notions of a charming situation 
often vary. Remember that the words moderate used of 


Others, accustomed to go into town every day and 
get their ticket as one of a crowd, are often non 
plussed when asked the name of the station they 
want to go to; while some, in going for a holiday, 
will take a ticket for the station they journey to 
daily, and only recognise their mistake when they 
catch sight of their change. 


Now that the Australian cricketers 
are amongst us, a good deal of talk is 
heard of how the game was introduced 
into Australia by H. H. Stephenson’s team in 
1861. It is self-evident that if this statement were 
correct Stephenson’s eleven would have found no 
one to play against them ; what they did was not 
to introduce the game, but to make it popular. 
Australian cricket, which had been in existence 
for many years before, begins its definite history in 
1856 with the long series of inter-colonial matches, 
and when the first English team arrived they 
found about a hundred clubs established which 
among them numbered quite four thousand 
members. Another common mistake is that 
Australia was the first to welcome a team of 
English cricketers. That honour belongs to 
Canada, the first team under George Parr having 
opened their first match at Montreal in September 
1859. During the next month the team played 
two matches in the United States, one at Hoboken 
and one at Philadelphia, so that Australia must 
take third place as far as cricket pioneering 1s 
concerned. Stephenson’s team adopted an 
ingenious method of being recognised in the field, 
which it is a wonder has not been retained by 
visiting teams when strangers to the spectators 
Every man wore a cap of a different colour. 
Stephenson wore orange, Mortlock pink, Laurence 
magenta, Sewell mauve, Iddison brown, Bennett 
pale blue, E. Stephenson white, Hearne black, 
Griffith pale yellow, Mudie dark green, and Caffyn 
dark blue. In the first match the Colonials went 
in first, and it was to Caffyn that the honour fell « 
bowling the first ball in Australia. Caffyn visited 
Australia with the second team in 1864, and at 
the close of the tour remained there as tutor to the 
Melbourne Club at a comfortable salary of three 
hundred a year. 


Australian 
Cricket. 
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“Don'ts.” 


hotel charges, exfress of trains, fea and coffee of the liquids 
sold at stations, shortest as applied to a sea-passage, and 
select of excursion parties, seldom mean what you expect 


them to mean. 


Don’t (and yet how many do !) rush across the Channel 


unprovided with any small change of language. The people 
of a country have strong prejudices in favour of their ow: 
tongue, and it is as well to humour them. You will find 
the ticket-clerks and dowaniers of those Swiss frontier 
stations one generally arrives at in the small hours, as im 
pervious to English explanations and appeals as the old 


porter at your home station of Slocum would be to French 
5° 





/ 


or Italian oratory of the same sert. Pec ple do, of course, 
go improvidenily forth, like an English clergyman once en- 
countered at Rome, trusting implicitly in a ‘‘tip” his wife 
had furnished him with. It was warranted good for all 
occasions, and we to whom he spoke were courteously made 
welcome to it. It consisted of the single French word 
‘* Bagage.” How to work the charm he did not explain. 
Another and more practical hint an old Anglo-Indian once 
gave us; he had a score of times, he said, crossed the conti- 
nent from Calais to Brindisi with no difficulty, simply by 
saying ‘* Changer” or ‘* Manger,” according as money or 
food was in question. 


Don’t, sanguine reader, be surprised if you lose your lug- 
gage, or get wrong change, or miss your way, if you follow 
these dangerous examples of foolhardy confidence. Your 
ignorance does harm to others, moreover. You are such 
temptingly easy prey, that cheats and extortioners spring up, 
even against their better will, along your track. I watched 
the following instance of the demoralising effect of British 
ignorance one evening, from the balcony ofa Venetian hotel. 
Gondola after gondola had arrived at the marble steps below, 
bringing parties of tourists from the railway station at the 
far end of the Grand Canal. Last came an English family, 
evidently rich, and well-appointed in every respect. They 
and their effects were duly landed, received with many bows 
by the manager, and taken indoors. After a moment, the 
eldest son came out again to pay the gondoliers. He 
handed one of them what he had probably been told was the 
right fare. Gondoliers, like cabbies, prefer something over, 
as this one demonstrated. The youth, an Oxonian of 
twenty, looked puzzled, but slowly handed him another 
franco. This was received with vociferations of gratitude, 
but Venetian custom, which recognises a small fozrdotre in 
addition to the fare, had not yet been complied with. The 
gondolier proceeded to explain this, but failed to make 
himself understood. The young man regarded him with a 
puzzled air, then honourably anxious to do the right thing, 
gave another franco. It was instantly rejected, with more 
voluble explanations and eloquent gestures, pantomimic of 
thirst and the act of drinking. The Englishman stood 
hopelessly bewildered, then, supposing that the Italian 
wished to take more from him, instead, as it happened, less, 
he braced himself to resist extortion, thrust the /razco on the 
reluctant gondolier, who had in vain tried to explain that a 
few pence was all he wanted, and strode into the hotel, to 
tell his mother and sisters, no doubt, what an insatiable 
fellow he had had to deal with. Meanwhile, with an inimi- 
table shrug over those English and their eccentricities, 
Luigi, who had struggled in vain to be honest, took his way 
to the nearest ¢vat/orta. ‘‘ For those,” as Baedeker drily 
remarks, *‘who dislike being imposed upon, a slight ac- 
quaintance with the language of the country is indispensable.” 


Don’t forget, on the other hand, if you spend your holiday 
in your own land, that all you say is not only heard but un- 
derstood by your travelling companions. A consideration 
that should warn you not only to avoid personal or grum- 
bling comments in their presence, but the garrulous gossip to 
which some of usare prone. By avoiding talk with strangers 
we may escape giving ourselves away, as did that unfortunate 
young Irishman to whom, as he studied a French grammar 
in the train, ev route for an army examination, a little gen- 
tleman, seated near, said ‘* Parlez-vous Francais ?” 

The rest may be given in his own words. 

‘© * Ung petit,’ says I. ‘Ung poo,’ says he, and worse 
luck if he didn’t turn out to be the examiner himself ! ” 

This is an extreme case, but unlimited confidences even 
to members of your own party should not be made in public, 
for the sake of your own dignity, apart from unselfish 
reasons. 

It has been th? writer's amusing lot to sit on the deck of 
a steamer threading thvough the wonderfully beautiful 
scenery of the Kyles of Bute, an involuntary auditor of the 
following breathless narrative: ‘‘ So we wrote and said we 
would take the rooms again but she wrote back she was very 
sorry but there had been some other person engaged them 
and we thought it strange for we had been so kind to the 
old mother and taken her about with us she was a very old 
lady over eighty ——” 

‘* Dear me, over eighty !” 
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her senses perfect and they had four cows and everything 
very comfortable and no coming-upstairs-of-the-family every- 
thing separate. However she said she had found some other 
rooms would they do. And I said how much were they and 
she said two pounds.” 

** Two pounds ! ” 

‘* Well I said let’s look at the beds we'll see if——” 

And so on by the hour, the talker certainly, and the 
listener apparently, too absorbed by far to spare a moment’s 
notice for the lovely scenery they had come to visit. 


‘*____yes but so active you’d never have known and all 


Don’t, furthermore, be too ready to act on the advice or 
chance recommendations of a travelling acquaintance in 
making your plans. If you do, you may find yourself in the 
unhappy case of that young bank clerk who, bound fox 
the sea-side on a crowded boat for a Saturday to Monday 
stay, asked the opinion of a man who had obliged him with 
a light as to where he would be most likely to find quarters. 

The other agreed with him that it might be difficult, as it 
was the height of the season, and the town swarmed with 
trippers like himself. ‘* I'll give you a tip, however,” he 
added ; ‘‘ if everything else fails, you just go to the Peacock 
and give my name, say you are a friend of mine, and they'll 
do their best for you, you just see if they don’t.” 

The young man was profusely grateful. 

‘*Oh, that’s all right,” returned his benefactor easily, 
‘they know me, do you see; all you have got to do is to 
say you’re a friend of Joseph Goodrich’s, that’ll make the 
Peacock sit up.” 

In the intervals of loafing on the beach, and taking his 
meals at adjacent eating-shops, the young man made several 
desultory inquiries in such lodging-houses as he saw about 
a bed for the night. In vain—all were full. His quest was 
hopeless, one woman told him, he could not get a bed 
anywhere on a Saturday night for love or money. But he 
knew better, as he thought. He hugged his pleasant 
prospects at the Peacock in his mind, and congratulated 
himself on the sociability of disposition which had secured 
such a passport to success. He spent the afternoon in 
enjoying the humours of a Christy’s minstrel troupe, 
following them about the sands, with unsated enjoyment, 
until they themselves retired from the scene. It was now 
time to visit the Peacock and ask for a room. The waiter 
dismissed his question summarily. ‘* Quite full.” He asked 
with much dignity to see the landlord, who came, after some 
delay, busy and impatient. ‘* When I tell you,” began our 
friend serenely, ‘that I am a friend of Mr. Joseph 
Goodrich’s ——” 

** OF whose ?” cried the landlord. 

** Of Mr. Joseph Goodrich’s.” 

The landlord eyed him. ‘‘ Has he sent you to pay that 
tenpun’ note he owes me?” 

** No,” faltered the other. 

** What for, then ?” 

** He advised me to see if you could give me a room.” 

The landlord’s reply, that he would see him further first, 
was couched in language too strong for repetition, and the 
homeless clerk fled before it, fully aware that he had indeed 
made the Peacock * sit up.” 

Don't spend so much of your holiday store on travelling 
and lodging that you have nothing in hand for the daily 
calls on pocket-money incident to life away from home 
To have to stint, and feel niggardly in these little mattcr> 
spoils the ease of many a hard-earned holiday. 


Don’t, in conclusion, carry your solitariness to a very 
gay place, expecting to be infected with the pervading 
spirit. The mirth of strangers is seldom really contagious. 
lt may often be better to carry your society with you to a 
solitude. Go, a group of friends or relations, several familics 
of you, to some quiet, cheap, unspoiled place, and be happy 
together. Thackeray once remarked, I think in a letter 
to Mrs. Brookfield, how charmed he had been by the 
reply he overheard at a dinner-party to the complaint made 
regarding some pleasure resort, that there was not much fun 
there. 

‘**Oh, yes, there is,” was the answer ‘‘ but you’ve got to 
take it with you.” 

Jj. M.S. M. 
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Railway Stoppages.—It is estimated that every stoppage 
requires, on an average, several minutes. This time includes 
slowing speed before calling at a station, halting for departure 
or taking up passengers and luggage, and getting up speed 
for the next run. Between Euston and Carlisle there are 
about ninety stations. A parliamentary train touching at 
every station would lose about six hours in stoppages. 
They habitually stop at only about half that number. A 
memorable experiment was made on September 8, 1895. A 
‘train of seven carriages was run the whole distance between 
Euston to Carlisle without once stopping. The time, from 
‘terminus to terminus, was five hours, fifty-three minutes, or 
‘seven minutes under six hours; that is to say, in less time 
than the slowest train used to occupy in stoppages alone. 
And there are many who remember having to count upon 
thirty-two hours to travel the same journey by coach. Mr. 
Baines, late of the Post-Office, has collected many curious 
facts about travelling by rail or by road in his book, ‘*On 
the Track of the Mail Coach.” 





Plea for Simpler Diet.—In a recently published work by 
Dr. George Keith, a veteran physician, formerly a pupil and 
assistant of Sir J. Young Simpson, the following sensible 
remarks about diet occur: ‘‘ If when in good health we 
took only the food necessary for our comfort and our work, 
and no more, instead of working the stomach to the utmost, 
and helping it by dainties when it flags, as well as by drugs 
and stimulants, we would have much more pleasure from our 
meals and a much longer continuance of strength and of 
health. We would also escape many of the ills that flesh is 
said to be heir to; and, should some disease perchance 
come upon us, if we could eliminate from the old system of 
cure a large amount of the depletions, and from the new 
a still larger amount of the feeding and physicking, we 
would come nearer to Nature’s mode of preventing and cur- 
ing diseases. We would find that prevention would be far 
the larger element of the two, and that the need for the 
ther would be well nigh extinguished.”—‘* Pha for a 
Simpler Life,” by George Keith, M.D. 


Astronomical Notes for August.—The Sun rises at 
“Greenwich on the Ist day at 4h. 26m. in the morning and 
sets at 7h. 46m. in the evening; on the 15th he rises at 
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4h. 48m., and sets at 7h. 21m. The Moon enters her Lest 
Quarter at 6h. 34m. on the evening of the Ist ; becomes New 
at 5h. 2m. on the morning of the goth; enters her First 
Quarter at gh. 3m. on the evening of the 15th; becomes 
Full at 7h. 4m. on the morning of the 23rd ; «and enters her 
Last Quarter again an hour and five minutes before noon on 
the 31st. She will be in perigee, or nearest the Earth, about 
6 o’clock on the evening of the 11th, and in apogee, or 
farthest from us, about 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 
27th. The total eclipse of the Sun on the morning of the 
gth will be wholly invisible in this country, though in the east 
of Scotland (including Edinburgh) it will, if the weather be 
fine, be just seen to end as the Sun is rising. The central 
line of the Moon’s shadow will pass over Finmark (the most 
northerly part of Norway), cross the southern part of 
Novaya Zemlya, then pass in a south-easterly direction 
through eastern Siberia and over Yezo (the northern island 
of Japan) to the Pacific Ocean ; the local time in the western 
part of its course will be in the morning, but in the eastern 
in the afternoon. The duration of totality will be longest 
near the banks of the Amoor, in south-eastern Siberia, where 
it will amount to 2m. 47s. Some Russian astronomers 
propose to observe the eclipse there, but the duration of 
totality will be only about five seconds less in Yezo, where 
several English and American astronomers (the former 
including Mr. Christie, the Astronomer-Royal) are proceed- 
ing for the same purpose. A larger number from this 
country have undertaken a voyage to Norway, which is a 
much shorter journey than to Japan, and will (weather 
permitting) give them an opportunity of viewing the totality 
during an interval of somewhat less than two minutes. 
A fortnight afterwards, on the early morning of the 23rd of 
the month, there will be a partial eclipse of the Moon, about 
three-quarters of which will be involved in the Earth’s 
shadow. This will be best seen in America, and in this 
country the Moon will set (at Greenwich at 4h. 58m.) before 
theactual contact with the shadow commences, so that nothing 
will be perceptible except the small penumbral shade com- 
mencing for a few minutes after 4 o’clock in the morning. 

The planet Mercury will be visible for a very short time 
after sunset at the end of the month. Venus sets soon after 
sunset. Mars is increasing in brightness, rising now before 
midnight, and earlier as the month advances ; he is passing 
in an easterly direction through Taurus, and will be about 
five degrees due south of the Pleiades on the 11th. Jupiter 
will begin to be again visible for a short time as a 
morning star about the end of the month. Saturn may be 
seen in the evening in the south-western part of the sky, 
near the star Alpha in the constellation Libra 

W. T. LYNN, 
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SKETCHED IN ST. LOUIS AFTER THE CYCLONE 


For Holidays. 


SPECIAL 


I. HOLIDAY EXAMINATION PAPER. 

Prizes of One Guinea and Half-a-Guinea will be given 
for the two best sets of answers. 

1. Write a Poem (not more than 24 lines) o7 Essay 
(limited to 200 words) on any ove of the following subjects : 

(a) Things most and least desirable at a picnic. 

(4) The art of attractively advertising lodgings to be let. 

(c) Your idea of a nice person with whom to spend a 
holiday. 

2. Say whether too much mustard or none at all is the 
greater evil in a sandwich, Give your reasons in prose or 
rhyme. 

3. Give source and author of the following lines : 


se — of Parliament, many, forgetful of votes and 
blue-books, 
He “re, among heathery hills, upon beast and bird of the 
forest 
Venting the murderous spleen of the endless Railway 
Committee.” 
4. Also of 
‘* Though on pleasure she was bent 
She had a frugal mind.” 

5. Where did each of the following picnics take place, and 
what authors describe them ? 

(a) ‘* We all unpacked our baskets and employed ourselves 
in getting dinner ready. Ked Whisker pretended he could 
make a salad (which I don’t believe), and obtruded himself 
on public notice. Some of the young ladies washed the 
lettuces for him, and sliced them under his directions. 
—— was among these. I felt that Fate had pitted me 
against this man, and one of us must fall.” 

(4) ‘‘ They had a very fine day for ; and all the 
other outward circumstances of arrangement, accommodation, 
and punctuality, were in favour of a pleasant party... . 
Nothing was wanting but to happy when they got there. 
Seven miles were travelled in expectation of enjoyment, and 
everybody had a burst of admiration on first arriving ; but 
in the general amount of the day there was deficiency. 
There was a languor, a wi mn t of spirits, a want of union 
which « uld not be got over.” 

(c) ‘*Kerchief in hand I saw them stand ; 

In every kerchief lurked a lunch ; 
When they unfurled them it was gran 
To watch bronzed men and maidens 
The sounding celery-stick, or ram 
The knife into the blushing ham. 
Dashed the bok! fork through pies 
O’er hard-boiled eggs the saltspoon 
Leapt from its lair the playful 
Yet some there were to whom t 
Seemed swecter beverage.” 
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fl. SPECIAL COMPETITION, 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


[wo Prizes will be awarded for the tw 
photographs, subject, A Picnic. A grou 
im any ~ ce, may be sent in, the only stipulati 
every one of the number must 
of the picnic—é.e. each must | 


} 
be engagec 
be engag 


eating 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


supplying the wants of others. Here is work for all the 
cameras of our holiday-making readers! The First Prize is 
One Guinea ; the Second, Half-a-Guinea. The prints sent 
in should be as clear as possible. 


SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTIC. 
SECOND OF Four, 

At the close of this (monthly) series, eight prizes will be 
awarded to the eight competitors who score highest. Fo 
particulars, see July number. 

1. **Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me.” 

**Tt was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear.” 

**With everything that pretty i 

My /ady sweet, arise ! 
** Our gayness and oz gilt are all besmirch’d 
With rainy marching.” 

** Being holiday, ¢he deggar’s shop is shut.” 

(Znitial: 

** Merrily, merrily, shall Z live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 


5 of names tndicated spell the following nani 


(Find all the names, and give actand scene of each reference.} 


IMPORTANT RuLes.-—1. Write in ink clearly, on 
side of the paper. Begin with the name of the competition 
and end with your name and address. 


2. All answers must be received not later than Tues 
August 25, must be addressed to ** Zetsure Hour” Editor, 
must contain blue coupon (see advertisement page), and may 
contain replies to all three competitions. Vo private corre- 
spondence possible, no photographs returned. 


3- Answers will appear in due course, when winners will 
receive the prizes ofiered above. 


ANSWERS FOR JUNE, 
A. SEARCH PAS6AGES. 


‘ The Village Blacksmith,’ Longfellow. 2. “Ode to Ablett 
lor. 3. ‘* Maud, Tennyson. 4. ‘‘ Thyrsis,” Arnold. 5. “ 
the Spring,” Gray. 6. “Ode on Immortality,” Wordswor 
* Ode ‘to Nig phtingale, * Keats. 8. “* Childe Rolande,” Browr 
‘Wi hen kL ilacs Bloom'd,” Whitman. 1m. *‘ The Retreate,” Vaug! 

*Mariana,” Tennyson. 12. “* An Invitation,” Lowell. 


B. SELECTIONS 


The prize selections on “* Reading ” will appear in another part of t 
M rine. 


AcROSTIC 
Act IV., 


C. SHAKESPEARIAN 


ailor, ~ Tami g of the Shrew,’ latter half of S 
ecul * Hamlet 
hey As ‘Y u Like It,” 
\ Part 4 
St. Ber 
.~ Twelfth 


— (Frat 
of Thisbe, see ** \ 
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